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TORM without; and with- 
‘) in, melancholy humors! 
Without, fine, blinding, dry 
snow, driven in_ eddies 
against whatever obstacle it 
met; against the walls of 
Sir Paul Farrant’s Manor 
House, against the holly and clipped yews of 
his garden, against the serried ranks of firs 
which screened his estate from the wild blasts 
that ride from the downs up the great rise of 
Hindhead. Never more wildly, never more 
triumphantly did the winds rise than on this 
night of the winter solstice, this Christmas 
eve, the fifth since the happy date of his 
Most Gracious Majesty’s Restoration. 
Within, a fire of logs glowing under the 
huge manteled chimney; rosy flicker on wain- 
scot, glitter of crystal and silver on fair white 
napery, and a full-paunched bottle or two, 
dusty and cobwebbed; crocus flames of can- 
dles against the rose of the hearthlight, and 
the brown of the oak. Cheerful enough 
surroundings, one would have deemed—a 
sort of room where a man might hug com- 
fort with philosophic egotism and have the 
greater zest in it for the thought of the out- 
side desolation; sip his glass to the tune of 
the wind; and toast his legs in luxury as he 
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pictured to himself the circumstance of any 
poor devil who, upon such a_ night, still 
chanced to be on the road. 

Yet, as it has been said, the temper that 
reigned within the oak parlor of Farrant 
Chase was no whit more cheerful than the 
weather on the moor. Indeed, my Lord 
Viscount Rockhurst—on his way back from 
France, by stress of weather obliged to halt 
at the house of a_ fellow-traveler—looked 
more particularly disqualified than usual to 
wear the nickname bestowed upon him by 
the “Merry Monarch” himself, in mockery 
of his wild favorite’s invariable gravity. 
“Merry Rockhurst” never was less merry of 
aspect than to-night. 

He lay rather than sat in the straight-back 
chair of honor beside the hearth. His head 
with its chiseled features, worn, keen, witty, 
was sunken on his breast; his eyes were fixed 
abstractedly upon the darting flame, his 
hands inertly folded. For some ten minutes 
he had not uttered a word or altered his at- 
titude, and the silent immobility of his guest 
was beginning to tell heavily upon the nerves 
of the young host. 

Sir Paul Farrant bit his lip, paced the room 
three or four times; then halted before the 
card table, which stood against the wall, as 
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if it had been thrust aside by an impatient 
hand. He took up the dice box, dangled 
it, dropped it; flipped a few of the scattered 
cards; his eyes ever wandering back to his 
companion, a hesitating phrase, ever checked, 
upon his lips. Now he went to the window, 
pulled the curtains aside, and peered forth. 

“More snow—more snow! Ugh, ’tis pla- 
guy cold!” he cried, with exaggerated airi- 
ness, returning to the hearth. 

“The drifts are rising higher and higher,” 
he pursued. ‘No hope for the road; ’tis not 
fit weather for a dog.” 

The figure in the great chair stirred, a lazy 
voice was raised: 

“Certainly not weather for a gentleman.” 

The other leaped to the symptom of re- 
stored companionship. 

**As you say, my lord, very vile weather 
indeed. Not fit for us in very truth.” 

Lord Rockhurst’s long eyelids flickered. 

“Sir,” said he, with marked deliberation, 
his gaze still fixed on the fire, “‘I spoke in the 
singular.” 

Sit Paul’s hand, still stretched toward the 
glow, suddenly trembled. He had a young, 
smooth face, transparent to emotion. 

“And what might your lordship mean?” 
he asked, breathing quicker. 

Lord Rockhurst shifted his person to a 
more erect attitude, and turned his satiric 
face toward the speaker. The elder by some 
fifteen years, he had none of the genial gleam 
in his eye, none of the something almost fa- 
therly with which the mature man of kindly 
mettle regards youth. Lord Rockhurst’s 
gaze was colder than the wind that whistled 
in the leaves, bleaker than the moorland. 

“T do not desire to qualify you,” said he. 

From its uneasy flush, the young face 
paled. 

“My lord, my lord!” 

But Rockhurst raised his hand. 

“*When a man enters upon a game of haz- 
ard with another, ’tis the very essence of 
honor that the chances should be equal be- 
tween them. Now, my excellent young host, 
had you played me with loaded dice 2 

The other broke out foaming at the mouth, 
with the acrid rage of the helplessly insulted. 

“My Lord Rockhurst—I will suffer no 
man, nay, not even under my own roof, to 
dare such an insinuation. The dice af 

He made a frantic gesture toward the card 
table. But like the play of water upon red 
iron, Rockhurst’s voice fell upon his heat: 

““Nay—the dice are right enough—so are 
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the cards. We were but us two, moreover, 
so you had no accomplice. These are the 
elements of honest play, as I was about to 
expound to you—since, indeed, your father’s 
only son, and a lad of your experience in 
court and camp, appears to require such 
expounding.” He changed his tone for one 
more subtly keen, as the surgeon his blade 
at the delicate moment. ‘Another element 
in play, between gentlemen, is that one player 
should not stake against the other sums he 
does not possess.” 

Farrant, wincing, ran his hands desperately 
through his fair locks; he fell into an arm- 
chair and, still clutching his love curls, drew 
them: across his face. From behind this 
screen, after a long pause, he spoke: 

‘Your lordship seems to forget the circum- 
stances. To help your lordship to pass this 
time of tedium (since no horses that ever were 
foaled could take your coach through these 
snows), having the responsibility of enter- 
taining your lordship—since you can find 
little pleasure but in the cards—and having, 
in these cursed twenty-four hours, lost every 
stiver of money, every rood of the poor land 
I possess—zounds, my lord, that I should 
have risked a few more throws with naught 
but my ruin to back them—damnation, my 
Lord Rockhurst, since but a turn of the dice 
might have set us even again, these are hard 
words, it seemeth to me! Aye, and hard 
thoughts.” 

Thus set forth, his own case seemed to the 
youth so strong that he lifted his head again 
and displayed his countenance as wrathful 
and full of reproach now as, a minute ago, 
it had been shamed. 

Lord Rockhurst crossed one lean leg over 
the other, settled his elbows at the most com- 
fortable angle the carven arms of the chair 
would afford, and let his brilliant hazel 
eye wander to the red embers and become 
dreamy once more. For a long while silence 
reigned in the oak parlor of Farrant Chase. 

A resinous knot in the pine log exploded 
with miniature fierceness—a white flame 
jetted out, hissing, and dropped. The fire 
settled itself, and the ashes slipped away 
sighing. In the tense silence these small 
sounds made emphasis; while without, ever 
and anon, the blast came rolling up the slope 
from the far distance, dashed through the 
frantic swaying firs with screams of triumph, 
to hurl itself against the sturdy walls, there to 
break and part on either side and dash on- 
ward once more. 
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So comes the charge of horse against the 
solid mass of foot with ever gathering speed, 
rider and beast, in one frenzied impetus, to 
break themselves against the serried pikes. 

“Your father fell beside me at Naseby,” 
said Rockhurst presently, as if speaking to 
himself. The incisive note had vanished 
from his voice. Farrant rose from the table 
and came toward him, with something of the 
schoolboy’s mien, who half resents his mas- 
ter’s anger and half hopes to see him molli- 
fied. Rockhurst went on musingly: “He 
and I were neck and neck through Edgehill, 
Newbury, Marston Moor. Until that hour 
I was young, younger than you are. And 
in those days I had mighty thoughts. But 
in my mightiest I never saw myself reach- 
ing to his level. If I could but keep my 
nag’s head close to his, and go where he 
led, leap where he leaped—’twas enough for 
me. When he fell, struck down by Ire- 
ton’s pikes, I thought the world grew dark. 
Then I was young, Master Paul. And now, 
sitting in this chair to-night ”—Rockhurst 
slowly straightened himself and turned his 
head toward Farrant—‘‘I find there is still 
something left in me of the old self that I 
had deemed to be dead this many year. 


Enough to be glad to-night, sir, that your 


, 


father is dead. Paul Farrant,’? went on the 
elder slowly, ‘‘speak: had the luck turned as 
you hoped, upon what foundation would 
you have built your winnings?” 

The other hesitated, stammered, made a 
fresh abortive effort to brazen it out. 

“Nay, my lord, the world hardly knows 
you so squeamish. If such rigid rules ob- 
tained at Whitehall we should be a dull lot, 
and many a merry hour lost. Did your lord- 
ship say you had charged Ireton’s men? By 
these tenets we might have dreamed your 
place had rather been among the precisian.” 

A subtle change swept over Rockhurst’s 
countenance. The air of grave severity, the 
shadow of regretful tenderness passed from 
him, to be replaced by the mocking glance, 
the expression at once reckless and cynical 
which, before the world’s eyes, characterized 
the man who had won for himself—among a 
company of reprobates—that more appro- 
priate nickname: “‘ Rakehell Rockhurst.” 

“Nay, but you’re a promising lad,” said 
he, gibing. ‘And you’ll make your way, 
my son, I doubt me not. Time advances, 
old types die out, and manners change. The 
rules of honor, which still shackle old fools 
like myself, would chafe your gallant spirits. 
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Yet, hark ye, without being a Puritan, Master 
Paul, in my day, a man—a gentleman—would 
no more have staked what he did not possess, 
would no more have dallied with the thought 
of selling a friend. than he would have forced 
a lady. But, sure; what dull fellows are we 
of the old days, by the side of such sparks, 
such knights as yourself! Meanwhile,” and 
here a wide and uncontrolled yawn showed 
teeth as white as a young wolf’s, “‘meanwhile, 
excellent young man, I have here in my pocket 
your signature to so much waste paper—I 
have it as a memento of a series of tedious 
games, a reminder of the prospect of another 
evening, with your company for all delecta- 
tion. Gadzook, sir, a man does not invite 
another to his house, in a snowstorm, when 
he, being himself green as a March lamb, has 
only a housekeeper old as sin! The gods pre- 
serve me from the green man and the with- 
ered woman! Add to this a cellar reduced 
to thin Rhenish and claret—a cellar no sane 
man could get drunk on, sir; and Christmas- 
tide!” Eye and voice became ever more in- 
solently provocative. “‘I have known many 
a one spitted for less provocation.” 

“Would your lordship find some solace in 
having a try for my vitals?” cried the youth- 
ful host eagerly. His lip trembled; tears of 
mortification were not far from his eyes. The 
fleer at his dull entertainment cut him more 
keenly than the rebuke touching the honor 
of his play. He already saw himself held up 
to the ridicule of the court by the Rake- 
hell’s unsparing tongue. Gad, his old house- 
keeper! his doubtful cellar! He, who had 
worked so hard to achieve a position of fash- 
ion and gallantry, who had plumed himself 
upon the distinction of playing the host to 
so high a courtier as Viscount Rockhurst, 
Lord Constable of the Tower—the king’s own 
close friend. He flung his arm toward the 
swords that hung fraternally on the wall, side 
by side in their royal crimson baldricks. 

But Rockhurst’s laugh, low-pitched, ar- 
rested all further movement. 

“Nay, good Sir Paul, I pray you! How- 
ever you may wish to spill the blood of your 
guest, your guest cannot so far forget the 
rules of gentle behavior as to cross sword 
with his host. Secondly, sir, you appear 
still to have to learn that a man may not 
fight with one to whom he owes money. 
And thirdly, now: when I had slain you, 
think you that your corpse would be more 
amusing than your live body? Though, 
truth, it could scarce be less so.” 
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“The man’s eyes seemed to her to have sume terrible, some merciless 


thought in them.” 


He laughed again, through his teeth, at his 
own wit. The boy, baited to desperation, 
stood clinching and unclinching his hands, 
fighting back the furious tears. The other, 
his back to the flames, stood looking at him 
some time in silence. Then, into his pitiless 
hawk’s eye came a gleam of humor—a slight 
softening of compassion perhaps. The mind 
that once yields to humor can rarely con- 
tinue to entertain the deadly earnestness of 
anger. Rockhurst yawned again, drew some 
crumpled sheets from his pocket and flung 
them on the table. 

“Now, look you, Sir Paul,” said he, good- 
naturedly; ‘‘I care not for this mood. De- 
vise me but something of an entertainment 
for this evening—an entertainment, mind you, 
that shall honestly entertain me—why then, 
I'll stake again; I'll stake these, which repre- 


sent your indebtedness to me, against your 
inventiveness. Shorten but a couple of 
hours for me, and I'll shorten my memory of 
this night’s business. Zounds, never stare 
so! Do you not understand? ’Tis your wit 
for your honor—and the chance of a life- 
time to prove yourself a man of resource!”’ 
For an instant Paul Farrant’s countenance 
became illumined; he made a hasty step for- 
ward. Then he hesitated, and, in renewed 
dismay, put his hand to his forehead. In the 
middle of the snowdrift, with a condemned 
cellar and an ugly housekeeper, debarred 
from gambling, debarred from fighting, his 
brain paralyzed by a crushing sense of failure 
and folly—to devise amusement for this 
fastidious, caustic nobleman, what a task! 
He moved to the window, more to hide his 
fresh mortification than to examine the pros- 
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pect of the weather. It was to find that 
there was a lull in the snowfall, that the wind 
had rent a gap between the brooding clouds, 
and revealed a patch of starry sky, ridden by 
the sickle of a young moon. Through the 
swaying trees gleamed fitfully a distant red 
fire; and beyond it, farther down the waste, 
a steadier yellow light.came and went, as the 
wind bowed and released some plumy fir 
branch; the iron smelting forge of the Ham- 
mer Pond! The inn at Liphook! Now he 
remembered him, the smelter was a man of 
infinite popularity, the jester of the country- 
side; one who could sing a rousing stave to 
the clank of his hammer, and crack you the 
drollest stories over the home-brewed, were 
it only strong enough. Failing him, there 
was the innkeeper of ‘‘The Crown.” Mine 
host had the secret of a noted possei that his 
Majesty himself, halting on the Portsmouth 
Road, had once generously praised. Nay, at 
the inn he might possibly pick up some be- 
lated traveler, whose conversation—he bit- 
terly thought—would prove more acceptable 
than hisown. At any rate, ’twas all the hope 
he had to cling to. Rockhurst never spared. 

“Tf your lordship will give me congé for a 
short while,’ he cried, turning back to the 
room, “I shall endeavor to meet your wishes. 
We may not be so destitute of entertaining 
company at Farrant Chase as your lordship 
deems.” 

He seized his cloak, flung it angrily about 
him, goaded by the sound of the faint laugh 
that met his announcement, and strode out. 
Rockhurst subsided into the chair, laughed 
a little yet, then sighed and fell abrooding. 


Il 


THE lull after the squall had left a waste 
world, dim yet white, beneath a cloud-strewn 
sky. High among the clouds the wind was 
still racing; and the aspect of the heavens 
was perpetually changing, as masses of 
vapor rose and scuttled before the blast like 
giant herds, rent apart, drawing closer, scat- 
tered again. Thus the land was aflicker 
with shine and shadows and yet lay dead 
under that semblance of life. Paul Farrant, 
astride the old farm mare, had no thought to 
spare for the new appearance of the white 
wilderness; scarce even a feeling for the bit- 
ing cold. His brain was all astir with vivid, 
angry images. His pulses throbbed with the 
excitement of the gambler playing for the 
highest stakes a man can win or lose: “Tis 
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now your wit against your honor,” had said 
the Rakehell. His honor! It had ever 
been to Farrant the thing dearer than his own 
soul, which to lose, even to his own secret 
knowledge, were damnation. ‘To know him- 
self dishonored meant to him merely dis- 
grace if he could not save himself by his wit. 
Yet disgrace spelled the most unendurable 
fate that could overtake one in whose na- 
ture vanity played the chief part. And if he 
failed to fulfill the condition so contemptu- 
ously placed upon his worldly redemption, 
he knew his Rockhurst—all was over for Far- 
rant the aspiring; for Farrant, who was 
already beginning to be envied; for Farrant 
who had once sat at the King’s supper table, 
and had been honored by a quip from his 
Majesty’s own lips. 

Drooping her great head, drawing her 
shaggy feet from the snow with dull sucking 
sounds, the mare plodded on her way. He 
did not attempt to guide her, and shé took 
him soberly to the highroad, then turned to- 
ward the village. On one side a black line 
of hedge ran in and out like a ribbon; on the 
other all barrier had disappeared under the 
drifting snow. Below the turn of the road was 
the smelter’s forge; and, something like a mile 
farther, the village where the noted posset 
might even now be brewing; where com- 
forted travelers, stamping the snow from 
their boots, might be capping each other’s 
tales of road perils. On the sturdy mare, 
Paul Farrant had no doubt he could reach 
the farther goal; yet he hesitated. The plan 
which had driven him out into the night sud- 
denly appeared to him ineffable folly. A 
paralyzing vision rose before him: Rock- 
hurst’s countenance at sight of master smelt- 
er with the black fists, as his evening com- 
rade! He could see the dilation of the 
nostrils, the haughty lips, barely apart upona 
smile. What a tale would not Rockhurst’s 
tongue make of it for royal ears! As for the 
inn, were he to find there some chance gentle- 
folk, how could he hope to induce them to 
come forth again on such a night, when, in 
truth, no coach was like to find a passage 
through the snow; when, besides, his own 
hospitality could but ill compare with the 
rousing cheer oi: “‘ The Crown.” He reined in 
the mare and sat irresolute, his mind suddenly 
barren of ideas, his throat tightened with a 
sense of acrid misery. 

Through the stillness a distant cry pierced 
into his consciousness. Heard at first vague- 
ly, it fell in with his thought; the note, it 
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seemed, of his own distress. But in a mo- 
ment it was repeated, higher, clearer, an un- 
mistakable call for help. He was in the 
mood to be swayed by the first impulse, to 
take the merest toss of fate. His was not 
the nature to turn out of its way to assist the 
afflicted; but now he wheeled the mare round 
and drove her up the hill, fiercely, as if his 
own deliverance, not that of some fellow- 
creature, were at stake. 

On the edge of the road, at its abrupt twist 
down the hill, stood the black bulk of a coach, 
horseless, crookedly imbedded in the snow. 
It told its own tale. As he drew nearer, a 
cloaked figure staggered toward him and 
almost fell against his steed’s shoulder. 

“Oh, do not pass, do not go by!” moaned 
a woman’s voice, ‘‘I am dying of the cold!” 

She lifted her face. The faint light of the 
rifted sky, given back intensified by the 
white world, had a luminosity of its own in 
which most things were strangely visible. 
Paul Farrant saw that the woman who 
clutched at his reins was young and fair fa- 
vored. He stared a moment in mere aston- 
ishment; then a thought, devilish, acute, ex- 
ultant, leaped into his brain. Here was his 
ransom! 

**Madam,” he said, bending down over his 
horse’s neck and peering close into her face, 
“‘T am fortunate in having heard you. Are 
you alone?” 

“Alone, yes,” she answered through chat- 
tering teeth; “the servants rode away for 
help, God knows how long ago. Perchance 
they are lost, dead, somewhere. Indeed, 
with this cold, I shall soon be dead too!” 

“Nay, madam, you are saved,” said Far- 
rant, dismounting hastily. Trembling with 
excitement, he tore his cloak from his shoul- 
ders to cast it about the slender figure that 
swayed as it stood; then he swung himself 
into the saddle again and, stooping, caught 
her hands in both of his. “Can you put 
your foot on my boot? Nay, then, by this 
mound. So—now in my arms! On Bess! 
You are not afraid? Courage, madam—’tis 
but a few yards to my house!” 

His arms still shook with excitement as he 
grasped the muffled figure and the reins, as 
best he might. And the mare slowly lifted 
her heavy hoofs stableward again. 

His frenzy lest his chance should escape, 
his evil joy over his prize, burned like fire in 
his veins. And something of his blood heat 
seemed to pass into the half-frozen woman. 
She stirred with more vitality in his grasp, 
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settled herself with more definite volition on 
the mare’s broad shoulder, and heaved a 
sigh of returning energy. Suddenly she 
started; and he clutched her, alarmed. 

““My servants!” she said, and turned so 
that her breath fanned his cheeks. Her di- 
lated eyes were close to his in the snowlight. 

“Madam?” He held her the tighter and 
urged forward. 

“My servants, sir,’ she repeated, a thrill 
of impatience running through her utterance. 
“They will return to find me gone!” 

“Why, then,” he made answer, driving 
his heels into their steed’s bulging sides, “I 
will even send presently to the coach and 
warn them of your safety; they will be wel- 
come likewise. But we must on—yonder is 
my gate—a very little while, and you shall 
be by the fireside.” 

As he turned off the road he cast a look 
backward down the slope and noticed a 
brace of yellow lights bobbing through the 
misty white of the valley: the traveler’s serv- 
ants wese returning with succor! He struck 
more sharply at the mare’s flanks, and in a 
moment they plunged into the darkness of 
the pine avenue. Not a minute too much 
had fate granted him! His boyish face was 
astir with silent laughter as he gathered the 
lady into his arms upon the threshold. 


b] 


Ill 


ROCKHURST was roused from deep reverie 


by the opening of the door. His mind had 
been far indeed from Farrant Chase and 
his own unprofitable present existence—as 
far away as the days of youth; days of in- 
spiration and hope; of delicate illusion even 
in sorrow; days of strife, when loyalty was 
an exquisite passion, and the blood that ran 
in his veins sang to shed itself for his king! 
Days when friendship was near and dear as 
love, and love itself an endless mystery. He 
was of those who grasp at life with both 
hands. None had brought a younger heart 
to his youth; no man faced his fulfilled man- 
hood with less illusion. He had wanted 
much, he had received much, he had taken 
much—and all had failed him. 

He raised his head and stared, almost as 
if he were dreaming, at the two who entered 
upon his brooding solitude; two that might 
have come upon him out of that long past 
youth—the lad with the face of the friend 
he had loved, and this vision of young wom- 
anhood, whose beauty shone like a pearl 





“*Merry Rockhurst’ 


from the dark setting of her hood. But 
as Farrant spoke the spell was broken. ° 
“A ransom, my lord—out of the snow!” 
The twist of the speaker’s lip, the glint of 


his eye, gave triumphant meaning to the 
words. Rockhurst rose from his chair, the 
weary look returning to his face. Here, af- 
ter all, was but the degenerate son of the 
man whose blood had been his own baptism 
to noble sorrow. And the sapling slight 
creature with virginal eyes and soft lips, who 
was leaning upon Paul Farrant’s arm? 
Why—she was but his ransom! 

And the young man’s words of promise, 
which had seemed so empty when they were 
pronounced, “‘We may not be so destitute 
of entertaining company at Farrant Chase 
as your lordship deems!” came back to his 
mind and with a new cynical meaning. 
Fair company in sooth! But, how, here 
“out of the snow,” lured by what prospect 
of light amusement, what offered guerdon, 
he could only surmise. Possibly some trav- 
eler from the inn, ready with all the ease of 
these times to snatch at pleasure where it 
offered itself. A lady, by every movement of 
eye and limb. A lady! Bah, was it not the 
fashion among ladies now to be as eager of 
base adventure as the gallants themselves? 
These were no longer the days of white- 
souled Falkland, of loyal Fairfax, days of 
chivalrous, if hopeless, devotion; these were 
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never was less merry of aspect than to-night.” 


the days of the Merry Monarch, where none 
could taste a higher sweet than pleasure, nor 
feel a deeper pang than envy. How far 
away the days of youth! 

He stood on one side while, with an exag- 
gerated gallantry, Farrant conducted the 
stranger to Rockhurst’s just vacated seat, 
helped her to loosen her cloak, and pressed 
some wine upon her from the table. 

When the lady had sipped, and returned 
the glass into his hand, she spoke at last. 

“T thank you,” she said, smiling. 

Her voice was a little faint and plaintive 
yet, from the numbing of the cold, but it had 
a grave ring in it that fell pleasantly on 
Rockhurst’s fastidious ear. 

“Another taste, madam,” cried young 
Paul, all agog in ostentatious attendance, 
and ever flinging a restless glance of in- 
quiry at his Rockhurst. “Fie! your cloak is 
heavy with wet; let me move these dripping 
folds away from you. And your feet; oh, I 
protest!” He was down on his knees now, 
his young head glinting in the glow as he 
bent assiduously over his new task. “Your 
feet, ice!” Even as he spoke, he drew the 
little doeskin shoe from her foot, and as she 


"instinctively lifted it toward the blaze, knelt 


back so that Rockhurst might see the fire- 
light play upon its delicate shape. The 
warmth of the wine and of the hearth had 
stirred her chilled blood. A flush like the 
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tint of a seashell crept into her face; into her 
dazed eyes appeared a light to which the 
blue shadows of weariness gave a singular 
brilliancy; she very simply stretched her 
other foot for the office. Rockhurst looked 
on, frowning. 

As Farrant rose at last, with the second 
shoe dangling in his hand, his exultation 
broke out. He drew close and whispered: 

“Say, my lord, shall we not be right well 
entertained to-night?” 

“We?” echoed Rockhurst aloud. The 
single contemptuous exclamation fell like 
the cut of a whip. ‘‘Go,” added he, turning 
upon the disconcerted youth; and, as Far- 
rant hesitated, took a swift step nearer to 
him and whispered in his turn: ‘“‘Go—to the 
devil or where you will, so long as it is out 
of this!” 

His eye commanded more insolently yet 
than his words. The young man fell back, 
flung a look of hesitation toward the crum- 
pled notes on the table; another glance at the 
lady, his fair treasure-trove. Then, with a 
meaning smile, he bowed profoundly, so that 
all his shining curls fell over his face, and 
withdrew. 

Rockhurst caught the smile and the look; 
and the memory of a dead face, that of his 
old brother in arms, the boy’s father, in its 
last stern serenity rose up before him. His 
own eyes were hard as he looked again upon 
the woman who had been found so promptly 
willing to come and relieve the tedium of 
his snow-bound evening. 

Diana Harcourt, with the return of physi- 
cal comfort about her, had begun to feel 
a strange uneasiness gather in her mind. 
Country-bred and country-wed to an old 
man who had little taste for company, she 
had yet had some opportunities of learning 
the way of courts; she, for instance, had no 
doubt that the youth who had saved her 
from the snow was of gentle birth; and that 
this grave-looking being, with whom she now 
found herself alone, in the strange, silent 
house, was a very fine gentleman indeed. 
Nevertheless, something singular, some- 
thing not quite open, in the situation began 
to force itself upon her. What was the re- 
lationship between these two men? The 
eyes of the elder, who might have been the 
other’s father, were cold to dislike, as he had 
gazed upon him. And the young man’s fe- 
brile excitement came back upon her memory 
with an impression of distaste amounting to 
repulsion. What had lurked behind his 
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smile, his furtive, appraising glance? She 
recalled how innocently she had allowed him 
to touch her feet; and flushing hotly, she cast 
her mantle over them, and turned her head 
with a little movement at once dignified and 
shy to gaze upon Rockhurst. But suspicion 
fell from her, on the instant. Noble-looking, 
grave, high-bred, old enough to be her own 
father. What could she have to fear? 

“Sir,” she said boldly, “will you not have 
the kindness now to tell me where I am— 
and with whom?” 

Rockhurst drew up a chair and sat him 
down, deliberately facing her. Then he 
crossed his fine white hands upon his knee, 
letting his eyes rest upon hers. 

“Madam,” he said at last, “do you not 
hear how the wind begins again to moan out- 
side? I warrant you, behind the thick walls 
of this old house, the snow is whirling in 
great white drifts. It must be parlous cold 
without. Here, madam, the firelight is rosy: 
do you not think we are very well, together? 
’Tis a quaint hour, stolen from dull old Time’s 
grudging casket. We do not know each 
other—why, that has a marvelous charm of 
its own. Let us not dispel it. We may 
never meet again; and to-morrow you go 
back—to the white snow. And I to the fever 
of the town. And that, perhaps, will be 
well too.” 

Her eyes dilated as she listened, scarce 
with fear, but again with foreboding. 

“Sir,” she said after a pause, “your words 
are very strange—I do not understand them.” 

“My dear,” said Rockhurst, his languid 
lids drooping a little now over the first keen- 
ness of his gaze, which seemed to narrow his 
scrutiny to something cruel as a blade, “I 
have just said it, ’tisa dull world. Will you 
complain of its strangeness once in a way? 
Why have you covered up your pretty foot? 
I vow I thought of Diana in the woodland 
glades when I saw the arch of its instep.” 
And saying this, he opened his brilliant 
glance once more full upon her. “Diana, 
did I say?” he cried. ‘Nay, no cold god- 
dess! Far from me the omen! A nymph! 
Aurora, with the sun in her hair, and all 
the roses in her cheeks!” 

The blood which had rushed violently to 
Diana Harcourt’s temples ebbed away, leav- 
ing her white as the drifts without. — 

These were, no doubt, but idle words of 
gallantry; and all her woman’s instinctive 
pride warned her against the shame of seem- 
ing to attach any other significance to them. 
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Yet, whether glinting between half-closed lids 
or widely open upon her, the man’s eyes 
seemed to her to have some terrible, some 
merciless thought in them—a thought strange- 
ly at variance with the dignity of his appear- 
ance, the gravity, almost the sadness of his 
countenance; horribly at variance with the 
gray which besprinkled the raven of his 
locks. 

“T am not of the town, and not accus- 
tomed to fine speeches and compliments.” 

She framed the phrase in pitiful attempt 
to stem the panic that was gaining upon her. 
He still sat motionless, his hands crossed, 
half smiling. 

“Sir,” she cried, now angrily, ‘‘are there 
no women in this place? Will you not, in 
courtesy, allow me the company of one, till 
my servants arrive?” 

““My dear,” he answered her sarcastically, 
“will my company not really suffice?” 

Rockhurst had had heaven or hades knew 
what vast experience of women, of the women 
of Second Charles’s Court, whether in exile 
or in Whitehall. Scarce a challenging beauty 
of the posy that he had not measured swords 
with; and, as the practiced fencer will, he 
knew every trick of the play, every line of 
assault and defense, every feint and every 
parry. And women, being proverbially un- 
fair fighters, pretty dears! he had a smile as 
well as a wary eye for the tricky pass and the 
treacherous thrust. Of all the feints, that of 
innocence in straits of outraged modesty was 
the most elementary. This divine young 
creature with the copper glowing hair and 
the wide dilating eyes; whose blood ran so 
richly and so quickly; who had come in lean- 
ing familiarly on the arm of that prince of 
petty rakes, Paul Farrant, come willingly it 
seemed, across the snows, to his bidding; 
who had suffered herself to be unshod with 
all the unblushing ease of any Whitehall co- 
quette—why, if it now pleased her to play 
the pretty Puritan, he had no objection, save 
that, as he knew himself, he was apt to be 
swiftly wearied. The spark of interest kin- 
dled by her unaccustomed kind of beauty, by 
the something fresh and of the woodland 
about her, by the utter unexpectedness of 
her appearance, and the mystery it pleased 
him she should maintain, would so soon 
flicker out. In love, as in war, he had but 
one method. In war he had been beaten 
back sometimes; in love, never. 

“Come,” he said, sitting up at last and 
slowly stretching out one hand. “Come, 


Diana, since Diana you will be.” (Again she 
started on hearing herself unwittingly called 
by her real name.) “Be Diana, if you 
please, to me. What if I am no Endymion? 
Bah, my dear goddess,” and he drew his lean 
frame out of the chair and came over to her 
with the same deliberate grace, ‘‘that was a 
little mistake of yours to be so ready to stoop 
to yonder youth! Endymion is but a callow 
rascal, a greenhorn. When such beings as 
you descend from your high celestial ways it 
should be fora man. Come, do you wish me 
to kneel at your feet, as your shepherd did 
even now? I will, an’ it please you.” 

His arms were almost about her, when, 
with a fierce movement, she sprang up and 
thrust him from her. 

“In the name of God,” she cried, “‘into 
what trap have I fallen?” 

“Nay, do not scream,” he said, at one step 
placing himself between her and the door, 
and catching her wrist, without roughness, 
but with that steel-like grasp she had in- 
stinctively divined under his gentle move- 
ments. ‘Let us clear this strange matter 
between us two, madam. Answer you first: 
what purpose had you in coming here?” 

“T?” she flashed back at him, panting. 
“Purpose? Purpose, sir! That young man 
found me in the snow; the coach had foun- 
dered, my servants ridden away for help, I 
was perishing for cold. Purpose! Let me 
go, sir. Rather the snow! Oh, let me hence 
from your horrible house!” 

He released her, and stood looking at her 
in silence. Again, even in her turmoil of 
terror and passion, she was struck by the 
extraordinary dignity of his air. But to look 
thus, and to act thus! 

“Oh, shame,” she cried, ‘‘you who might 
be my father!” 

A swift shadow came over his countenance; 
then passed, leaving it set into marble im- 
passivity. His eyelids drooped. Forgetting 
her cloak on the chair, forgetting her shoeless 
feet, she thought she saw her chance and 
made a rush for the door, but he arrested her 
with a gesture. 

“No!” he said authoritatively. Then, fix- 
ing his eyes upon her with an altered look, 
“No, child,” he repeated. His voice was as 
much changed as his gaze. Gone from it 
the dangerous even silkiness of his first 
speeches to her, as well as the quick sternness 
of the last words. This new voice, some- 
thing said to her, was the voice of the real 
self that matched the noble countenance. 
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He put out his hand. After a pause she 
put hers on it. Later she wondered at her- 
self that she had done so. But there are 
moments when some poignant emotion tears 
away the bodily mask; when souls are sud- 
denly laid bare to each other. For some of 
us that is the moment when our belief in all 
that is good and beautiful dies. But Diana 
in that flashing look into the soul of this un- 
known man (who had yet, within so short a 
measure of time, insulted her) read that to 
which her own soul leaped. The storm sub- 
sided in her heart. She suffered him to con- 
duct her back to the chair by the fire, and 
watched him—wonderingly, yet no longer 
with fear—as he straightened himself and, 
with folded arms, stood yet a little while 
contemplating her. 

In the hawk’s eyes there was a softened 
shadow. As he gazed the shadow deepened 
into tenderness. He was looking at her as 
the exile might look at the receding shore of 
the land he will never see again; with a 
yearning that has passed beyond despair and 
so grown serene. At length, sighing, he 
roused himself and came forward, pushed 
the heavy table closer to her, and brought 
within her reach some of the viands that were 


spread upon it. 

“You must eat,” he said. And, as she 
lifted her eyes again with her childlike ques- 
tioning look, his lips parted in a smile, she 
thought, beautiful upon the gravity of his 


countenance. ‘You have not done with 
journeying yet to-night,” he explained. He 
moved to the window as he spoke; and, as 
he drew the curtain aside, there came into the 
ruddy brown room a vision of a moonlit fairy 
world. 

“There, too, I was wrong, you see,” he 
went on, speaking over his shoulder; “the 
snowstorms are passed and there is your sis- 
ter moon to show you the way—Diana.” 
Then, coming back again to the table, “You 
asked for a woman’s company—in this house 
there is no company fit for you.” 

Her eyelids flickered over her startled 
glance. She gave a quick cry. 

“Eat, then,” he went on in the same gentle 
tone, “while I make arrangements for your 
instant departure.” 

The door closed upon him. Diana invol- 
untarily called after him; but his footsteps 
died away in the empty passages. The great 
silence of the house closed about her; and in 
the solitude, her own thoughts seemed to 
clamor and crowd bodily upon her. She 
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leaned her elbows on the table and buried 
her bright head in her hands. Slighted—in- 
sulted—then served reverentially like a prin- 
cess—looked at and spoken to like a beloved 
child! How was it that all the anger was dead 
in her heart, and that in its place reigned this 
feeling of pain and incomprehensible joy 
commingled? How was it that her fear was 
banished, that she would have trusted her- 
self with him, even in this house which his 
own lips had named evil? 

Presently she again heard steps without, 
and rapid words; then his voice uplifted sharp 
and strong. She smiled, broke a piece of 
bread, and sipped at the wine; she was safe, 
she knew, where he was. 

In a few minutes Rockhurst returned. He 
was now booted to the thigh and carried a 
cloak on his arm. Once more he sat down 
facing her. His eye fell on the discarded 
shoes—he bent down and felt them. 

“They are nearly dry,” he said, and lifted 
them closer to the flame. “In a little while 
you must be ready. You will have to ride on 
the same rustic steed that brought you, but 
I will see that she carries you to safety.” 
He paused a second or two, then added: 
“The inn—a very well-known, reputable 
place—is not far distant; and you will doubt- 
less hear of your servants there. Our young 
host ”’—he hesitated, and his voice seemed to 
harden—“ tells me that, even as he rode with 
you into the avenue, folk were hastening to 
your rescue from that direction.” 

Diana’s glance still questioned, but she 
dared not put the question into words. What 
then had the young man with the narrow 
eyes and the uneasy glance meant by her? 
And how, if he had had some dark purpose, 
had she been thrust upon this other and left 
to his mercy? Ah, and what had this other 
first fancied to see in her? The blood surged 
to her cheeks, her lips trembled. Rockhurst 
held her under his eye. As if in answer to 
her thoughts he bent down. 

“My dear,” he said, but how differently the 
words a while ago insolently familiar were 
now spoken, “this is no house for you. It 
must never be breathed of one such as you, 
that you have been under its roof—with one 
such as me. You said you did not know 
the ways of us of the court—pray God you 
may never know them!” 

Here he was silent again, his eye resting 
thoughtfully upon her hands, unadorned save 
for a single posy ring. 

‘When you marry,” he went on then, as 





with an effort, “keep in the sweet country, 
and of a surety”—a sad smile flickered 
upon his lip—‘your lord will gladly keep 
there.” ; 

She lifted her head with a quick impulse; 
her mouth parted to speak. But an inex- 
plicable, invincible reluctance to tell him she 
was already wed thrust back the words. 

Rockhurst turned, and taking the loose 
pieces of paper from the table, gazed at them 
thoughtfully for a moment, and thrust them 
into his pocket. Then he rose, and almost 
gayly: 

“Come, madam,” he said, “‘your palfrey 
waits in the cold. Put on your shoes.” As 
he spoke he took down his sword and buckled 
it on. 

She went forth with him, her finger tips 
lightly in his hold, without a word, through 
the passages of the lone house, through the 
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hall. The door, open to the night, cut a 
square, brilliant silver upon the inner dim- 
ness. Cold, pure airs rushed against them. 

The mare, black, steaming, stood patiently, 
her bridle hitched to a post. There was not 
a sound of another living thing, it seemed, 
in all the white shrouded land. She rested 
one hand on the saddlecloth, lifted her foot 
for his service, and he swung her up with 
practiced ease. She felt the strength of a 
steel bow in his arm. He folded her in a 
huge horseman’s cloak; then, without a word, 
took the bridle to walk by her side. 

She looked at him wistfully. Had she 
dared, she would have invited him to share 
the saddle. But, dark and grave, he went 
beside her and the silence held them. 

They moved as in a dream through a 
dreamland of beauty, a white purity beyond 
expression. Above, in the pine trees, the 
wind choired; far out over the waste it sighed. 
Somewhere very far away, yet strangely dis- 
tinct, Christmas joy bells were ringing. 

The starry sky that domed this wonderful 
world was still more wonderful. Diana 
neither felt the cold, nor measured the space 
she traversed, nor the flight of time. She 
was another self; she would have asked no 
greater boon than to journey on through all 
this splendor, with the vision of his face cut 
in grave beauty against the white world; to 
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meet the glance of his watchful eye now and 
again; to have the touch of his hand, kind 
and steady, upon her knee, when the road 
was rougher and the mare stumbled. She 
knew that at that unknown inn door, down 
in the valley, would come the parting, and 
her heart contracted. 

The little village seemed asleep. The inn 
itself looked deep in slumber, with barred 
windows, its every gable huddled under the 
thick blanket of snow; only a wreathing 
smoke from the chimney stack to tell of some 
watchfulness within. 

Rockhurst knocked masterfully, sonorous- 
ly. Then turning, the rein slung over his 
arm, he leaned against a pillar of the porch, 
removed his hat, and looked up smiling at 
her. There came sounds, answering sounds 
indoors. Then he spoke: 

“Thank you,” he said. 

“Do you thank me?” Her voice shook a 
little. 

“Thank you,” he repeated, “for having 
shown me, once more, a vision of my youth 
such as | never thought to know again!” 

The bars were now heard grating against 
the closed door. Rockhurst took a step for- 
ward. She read farewell in his eyes, and 
flinging out her hands, almost with a sob: 

“Ah, but shall we not meet again?” she 
said, pleading. ‘‘Your name? Mine—nay, 
you know it already: it is indeed Diana. 
Diana——” 

But he interrupted her with a quick gesture. 

“Hush! My name? No, it is a name of 
no good report, and I would not have it dwell 
in your mind. And yours—it were best I 
should not know it.” Then, after a slight 
pause: “You came as a dream to me, you go 
as a dream, perfect, sweet beyond words. 
We shall never meet again, Diana.” 

The inn doors were slowly drawing apart. 
He lifted his arms to help her down, held her 
a second between them to steady her, then 
putting her gently aside, sprang into the sad- 
die and forthwith spurred the mare to her 
heavy trot. And Diana, looking after them, 
saw rider and mount passing from her, black 
against the snow. He never turned his head. 
She stood, bewilderment in her mind, pain 
at her heart. 


“‘God-a-mercy, madam, ’tis you!” cried 
the familiar voice of her old servant in her 


ear. “In the Lord’s name, madam, where 
have you been?” old Geoffrey was trem- 
blingly questioning. 

She started, looked round at him as one 
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suddenly awakened. Was it all indeed a 
dream of the snow? she wondered as the 
sheltering doors of “The Crown” closed 
upon her. 


Rockhurst stepped in again into the 
warmth of the parlor, snow sodden on his 
boots, hoar frost pricking his hair, and found 
Paul Farrant. 

To the young man’s frenzied anxiety it 
seemed interminable nights that he had been 
thus waiting, waiting for release or doom; 
nights that he had paced the brown parlor 
from end to end; that he had stood shivering 
in the window recess, gazing out upon the 
white emptiness, straining his ears for a 
sound of life in the awful stillness. The 
uncertainty of Rockhurst’s moods, of his in- 
tentions, the mystery that had to-night sur- 
rounded his movements, added to the wait- 
ing misery. To what end had Rakehell set 
forth, at midnight through the snow, with the 
lady whom he had so cynically received? 
Was it a sudden whim of chivalrous cour- 
tesy? His scorching anger upon their last 
brief meeting might lead him to that prepos- 
terous conclusion—Knight Errant Rakehell 
out through the snowdrifts on a farm mare 
for the sake of country virtue! What tale 
might he not make of it for supper merriment 
at Whitehall? Or Rakehell, jealous of his 
host’s fair looks and smooth cheek, carrying 
off elsewhere the prize of grace and beauty. 

At such a point Farrant’s uneasy tread 
would lead him back to the hearth, to seek 
vain comfort by the embers, to fling fresh 
logs on the reddening pile. What was he to 
do if Rockhurst were to pass away from his 
road like this? Dare he, so long as those 
damning notes were in that pitiless hold, ever 
present himself within earshot of court? 

Then, all at once, as he sat staring into his 
uncertain future, his guest was back upon 
him—those were his steps without, that was 
his hand on the latch! Farrant sprang to 
his feet, and flung a look of piteous inquiry 
at the Lord Constable’s face. 

Rockhurst did not speak. He went to the 
hearth and stood for an appreciable pause 
gazing at the lad; in his eyes there was none 
of the former scorn—nothing but a kind of 
sad wonder. Then, deliberately, he drew 
the damning slips of paper from his pocket, 
turned, and one by one, with a musing air, 
threw them into the fire. 

Farrant drew a quivering breath of relief. 
The debt of honor was canceled. 





ROBERT BURNS 


BORN JANUARY 25, 1759 


By THEODORE THORNTON MUNGER 


NE hundred and twenty 
years ago in Edinburgh, in 
the house of Prof. Adam 
Ferguson, Walter Scott, a 
lad of fifteen, met Robert 

® Burns, a man of twenty- 

seven. The boy was stum- 

bling over his lesson at school, and the man 

was tasting the first sip of the cup of glory 
which Scotland put to his lips. 

Burns was looking at a print of a soldier 
lying dead in the snow, “his dog sitting in 
misery at one side, on the other his widow, 
with a child in her arms.” 

Robert Burns did not comment on the 
technic of the drawing. He was not a 
critic; he was a poet. Beneath the picture 
were some lines which he read with tears 
flowing down his face. The poet did not see 
the picture; he saw the scene itself: the sol- 
dier “‘Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s 
plain”; the blind misery of the dog, the con- 
scious misery of the wife, the babe that deep- 
ened the pathos of the whole. Being a poet, 
and such a poet as he was, he was not de- 
tained by the art of the picture, but went past 
it as though it were not, to the reality, and 
saw it first-hand and in its full meaning. 

Here we have Burns in his largest charac- 
teristic—a first-hand observer of everything 
about him, and everything in its first and 
most evident meaning. And this, I take it, 
is why we are celebrating his birth one hun- 
dred and forty-seven years ago. It is be- 
cause Burns saw Scotland as it is, saw it as 
the people saw it when he touched their eyes 
with his wand of song, and so gave it to them 
in all its reality and with its first, full, fresh 
meaning, that the people of Scotland do not 
let a year pass by without commemorating 
his birth; and every year deepens their joy 
in their great countryman. 


But let us go back to the parlor of Pro- 
fessor Ferguson, where Burns is shedding 
tears over the print. Not recognizing their 
authorship, he appealed to the company, but 
no one could tell him save the fifteen-year- 
old Walter, who received in acknowledgment 
a look and word from the poet, which he re- 
membered ever after with intense pleasure. 
That Burns and Scott, whose lives overlapped 
each other by twenty-five years, and were 
separated only by a few miles, should not 
have met, would have seemed a miscarriage 
of eternal fitness; for they belong together, 
and form as it were one great national per- 
sonality. It has been said that “Lowland 
Scotland as a distinct nationality came in 
with two warriors and went out with two 
bards. It came in with William Wallace and 
Robert Bruce and went out with Robert Burns 
and Walter Scott. The first two made the 
history, the last two told the story and sang 
the songs.” 

While these four names bound and contain 
within themselves the history and the genius 
of the nation and give to it almost four- 
square perfection—for where can such heroes 
and such bards be elsewhere found ?—Scott 
commemorated the past and made no pro- 
vision in his thought for the future, but Burns 
felt the coming age and the coming man and 
put them into battle songs. There was more 
of Scotland in the cottage at Mossgill than 
in Abbotsford. 

How the three names, Burns, Scott, Carlyle 
—each greatest in his own field—seem to add 
another Scotland to the sea-cloven, mist-en- 
veloped land known under that name; a 
Scotland of song and romance, and of intel- 
lect, keen and masterful! 

Of these three, Burns is by far the most 
thoroughly representative of his country, es- 
pecially in expressing the feeling and thought 
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of the people. Scott crossed the Tweed and 
the sea and even went as far away as the 
East in search of themes. Carlyle, as a gen- 
eral worker in the field of literature, while 
never ceasing to think as a Scot, and holding 
fast his Scottish heart if one go deep enough 
to find it, dipped his pen full into German 
thought and became a useful purveyor of it 
to the English-speaking world. But Burns 
was a Scot and a Scot only; and he is the most 
thoroughly national of the poets on this side 
of the ancients. 

Burns alone is exclusively the one great 
national poet. He chose no themes but such 
as he found about him, needing no other. 
The true poet has no occasion to wander. 
To him beauty is, like Deity, omnipresent. 
And because Burns was a great poet and 
untrained, his instinct kept him from stray- 
ing into unfamiliar fields. He must write of 
what he sees, or of nothing. Hence we find 
almost no reference, even by way of illustra- 
tion, to other countries; one might almost 
infer that he knew of no other. He passed 
but once its borders, when he crossed the 
Tweed where it divides Scotland from Eng- 
land; ‘touching English soil, he turned, fell 
on his knees, stretched out his arms to Scot- 
land, and prayed God to bless his native land. 
He seldom heard and never used any tongue 
save his own dialect. 

And so all through; everything in Burns is 
Scottish; the cottages, the people in them, the 
birds, the burns and braes, the heather, the 
lochs, the castles, the cattle, the very mice, all 
wear a Scottish cast; the skies are such as 
bend over Scotland, and ‘“‘chill November’s 
surly blasts” are such as blow across its bleak 
moors. This is not to be regarded as a limita- 
tion of Burns’s genius but rather as a proof of 
it. The flowers of Shakespeare are so ac- 
curately described that they can be identified 
with Warwickshire and differentiated from 
those growing in other parts of England. The 
Scottish cast which Burns throws over every- 
thing is due to the fact that he saw it as it is— 
the mountain daisy, the harebell, the wild 
brier rose, the budding birch, the hoary haw- 
thorn, the “‘burnies wimplin’ down the glen,” 
the cushats calling from the wood, the plover 
singing in the stubble—all these things he 
saw as they are and not some pale reflection 
of them or embodiment of sentimental notions 
about them; for this was the way in which 
the poets of the eighteenth century were deal- 
ing with nature, and it is the way in which the 
poets of to-day are dealing with it, now that 
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the great masters have passed away and left 
them in possession of the field. A great 
poet will give you the thing as it is; a poet 
who is not great is apt to tell you how he 
thinks and feels about it, and hides the thing 
itself. 

This birthday greeting in memory can only 
linger on two main features, Burns’s origi- 
nality as a poet, and his sincerity as a man. 

In order to understand the first, we must 
recall the want of it in the poetry of the day 
and the lack of any true vision either of na- 
ture or of things. He was not a develop- 
ment, except as he deeply felt some of the 
old ballads of the country, like “Auld Robin 
Gray,” but so far as any man originates in 
literature, he created a great body of song 
better than any before him or since, with a 
few exceptions; and these songs are for the 
most part wholly free from the affectation 
and sentimentality of the poetry of his day. 
They are not great in the special sense of that 
word. He was not sufficiently educated; he 
was too hemmed in by circumstances, too 
pressed down by burdens; the current of his 
sympathies and his thought ran too near the 
earth; he liked too well to tell how “ Willie 
brewed a peck o’ maut, and Rob and Allan 
came to pree,” and too seldom let his muse 
turn to such themes as the “Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” to produce great poetry. But 
it had great qualities, and it was so genuine 
and strong a stream that it swept out the 
existing school and made room for Words- 
worth, who felt to the full his indebtedness to 


Him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plow, along the mountain side. 


Burns and Wordsworth are in many ways 
as unlike as two poets could be, but in certain 
fundamental respects they are as alike as 


if born of one mother. Walter Scott went 
down to visit Wordsworth, but they did not 
get on very well together; they had little in 
common, and Wordsworth’s “plain living and 
high thinking” fell short of Scott’s ideas of 
life. Had Burns visited Wordsworth and let 
himself out, Wordsworth would have closed 
his doors against him. And yet at heart they 
are one because they came into a peculiar 
relation of closeness to nature; a relation of 
simple and profound sympathy with it. The 
idea in the last lines of Wordsworth’s great 
ode— 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears— 
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runs through all the lines of Burns, and with 
hardly less consciousness of it than is found 
in Wordsworth. ‘The still, sad music of 
humanity” which this great poet was always 
hearing, sounded as clearly in the ears of the 
humbler poet, though Burns could no more 
have written the ‘Ode on Immortality” than 
Wordsworth could ““Tam O’Shanter.” 

But if the poems of Burns are not great in 
the absolute sense, they are better than great. 

Whittier in one of his best poems—and, by 
the way, there is no other poet whom all poets 
love as they do Burns; he is their darling, a 
child among them; they forgive him his faults; 
they delight in his full rushing stream of life, 
they see the pure flame of his genius and 
behind it a heart human to the core—Whit- 
tier thus measures him: 


Not his the song whose thunderous chime 
Eternal echoes render— 

The mournful Tuscan’s haunted rhyme, 
And Milton’s starry splendor! 


But who his human heart has laid 
To nature’s bosom nearer? 

Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer? 


Give lettered pomp to teeth of Time, 
So “ Bonnie Doon”’ but tarry! 

Blot out the epic’s stately rhyme, 
But spare his Highland Mary. 


The finest quality in Burns, whether we 
look at him as a poet or a man, is his sincerity. 

It is not necessary either to approve or 
condemn or excuse the conduct of Burns, but 
there are certain things about the man that 
are so fundamentally virtuous that we cannot 
omit taking account of them. Chief among 
these is this quality of sincerity. When put 
to use in his poetry, it is truth—simple and 
direct; it forms the substance and is the 
substructure of his work. Hardly a line 
could be found that is not some outspoken 
word of truth, an exact statement of his 
thought and feeling. We could wish that he 
had not felt and thought in some ways in 
which he did, or at least had kept it to him- 
self; but this redeeming quality overspreads 
all these doubtful rhymings. It is hard to 
believe this when “Halloween” and “To 
Mary in Heaven” are not only printed on 
the same page, but were written at nearly the 
same time. It is not easy to feel that the 
writer of “Holy Willie’s Prayer” and “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” was equally sincere 


in each, but the fact that he was sincere gives 
them a like if not equal justification. We 
could wish that some lines had not been 
written, but, given the writing, it is some- 
thing to be thankful for that he put his truth- 
ful heart into every line. He would not 
“mutilate human nature” by singing a note 
that was not keyed to the play of his own 
nature. He was framed with such amplitude 
of nature that he could carouse with the 
“Jolly Beggars” and sing “‘A man’s a man 
for a’ that.” He says of himself that he was 
like “an xolian harp, strung to every wind 
of heaven”; but because he was such a harp 
and so blown upon, every sound was true. 

You may think we make much of a simple 
and common virtue; but it is not so common 
as you may think. Rarest of virtues is it as 
it existed in Burns; and a most difficult virtue 
was it to practice in the time of Burns, for 
there were few going along that path. It was, 
as Kingsley says, “a hard-drinking, coarse, 
materialist age.” The higher classes were 
impregnated with French ideas, then at their 
worst. Voltaire was read; the Church anath- 
ematized him but did not answer him. Re- 
ligion was buried under the most relentless 
Calvinism and had no vitality except in the 
hearts of the simple people. Dogma ran high 
but morals ranlow. It wasa false and formal 
age into which was born Burns—an incarna- 
tion of truth set tosong. ‘That he went astray 
in more ways than one, is largely due to the 
fact that there was no world fit to receive and 
shape him. He was left to himself to go 
whither and do whatever he would. His only 
monitor was his own conscience, and though 
he often broke its behests, he never denied 
their justice; he was as true to conscience in 
his thought and in his verse as to his stormy 
passions. 

This sincerity and truth which he put into 
all his work wrought an immense effect on 
Scotland and elsewhere. Newman traced 
great religious impressions and influences to 
Scott; but if any, they were chiefly as Newman 
liked, and such as he identified with religion. 
But whatever of this sort worked its way into 
Scottish life from the pages of Scott, it was 
trifling compared with that great purifying 
flame of truth, which is the soul of religion, 
that Burns kindled, and which he kept alive 
by songs that will never die; songs which the 
years will go on singing so long as the heather 
purples the hills and the hawthorn whitens 
the glens of Scotland. 
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mam ABLEY was giving a studio 

jay tea to Lady Avis Darran, 

whose brother, Lord Ding- 

3 wall Darran, had married 

Mabley’s sister. 

It was a singularly polite 

on and uncomfortable occa- 

sion, expecially for Dinard, where the British 

sometimes go to relax and recover from the 

depressing influences of their own country. 

This was because Mabley was nouveau riche 

and a climber, in an obvious and awkward 

sort of way. When he inherited his money 

he had passed from meat canning to high 

art because the latter seemed to him to be a 

short cut to culture, or at least an excuse for 

the absence of this quality on the ground of 

Bohemianism. He had not yet learned that 

true Bohemianism is a postgraduate course 
in art. 

Mabley did not look cultured; he was short 
and thick, with too much blood and too many 
clothes. Also, most of his metabolism was 
a bit noisy; he breathed audibly, especially 
when discussing art; he ate audibly, slept 
audibly, and was persistently audible in ex- 
pressing his views when with people whom he 
considered socially inferior. His sister, Lady 
Darran, was, on the contrary, the epitome 
of social grace. She was a dream of beauty, 
of perfect poise in all but her temper, which 
sometimes grabbed the bits and bolted, and 
as perfectly finished a woman of the world 
as a very expensive education could produce. 
This is often the case in the female of the 
Mabley kind. 

Mabley’s father had been born in England, 
his mother in Germany, and Mabley in the 
United States. It was the first time that he 
had ever been in a foreign country, and at 
times he was so overcome by the novelty of 


his surroundings that he would almost forget 
that he was probably the only one in the cir- 
cle about him who was worth forty millions 
of dollars. 

On this particular occasion they gave him 
no support worth mentioning, for the Lady 
Avis, whom he had secretly determined to 
marry, had frozen into a pillar of ice the 
moment that his blazing face had risen above 
her horizon. Lady Avis disliked Americans 
intensely because her dearest friend, who had 
been “disappointed” through an American 
girl, had told her that they were vulgar. 
Mabley’s studio was at Dinard, and several 
of his guests were American artists, and the 
mere accent and colloquialisms of these were 
enough to freeze the Lady Avis into a very 
beautiful snow maiden and limit her conver- 
sation to such remarks as, “R’really! How 
ver’ry odd!” and “I’m sure I don’t know!” 

This refrigerating manner proceeding from 
a source of such striking and classic beauty, 
had reduced the social atmosphere of the 
studio to a point where poor Mabley’s teeth 
had begun to chatter. His friends had tried 
to come to his support, but had, one by one, 
been congealed into frozen silence. Then 
they had taken to strong drink, which failed 
utterly of absorption, and a following reac- 
tion and a sad silence had been the result. 
The women drank their tea nervously, and 
wondered how soon they might decently es- 
cape into the warm French sunshine. Mab- 
ley had smoked so many cigarettes that he 
was getting fogged about the muzzle, and his 
fat hands were beginning to shake. His sis- 
ter’s gayety had flared up and sizzled out 
like badly made fireworks. 

The only one entirely at ease was the Lady 
Avis, and her repose was of a sort which 
made the others shiver, like people in the 
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Zoo who watch the polar bear sitting in his 
tank in midwinter, calmly eating raw fish. 
Lady Avis was eating macaroons in pre- 
cisely the same manner, calmly oblivious, or 
at least indifferent to her medium. 

Just as Lady Darran was beginning to feel 
that she would scream, the wintry silence of 
the studio was violently rent in sunder. 
There sounded in the distance the chug-a- 
chug of an approaching motor car, which 
even an unskilled ear could estimate as ex- 
ceeding the speed limit by not more than 
eighty kilometers an hour. As it drew nearer 
the horn began to honk in a ribald and dis- 
orderly manner. 

“‘ Honk, honk, honk, honk, honk!” it yelped 
in rhythmic measure. A moment later there 
came a protesting whine as the brake was 
thrown on, the suddenly accelerated whir of 
the motor, then silence. 

A rich, rollicking barytone was wafted 
through the open windows. 

“Look out, Mab—duck for cover! Nota 
drop of ‘essence’ left in my tank, and twenty 
kilometers to the next supply station.” 

Steps sounded on the path and a cold dew 
appeared on Mabley’s crimson face. 

“Tt’s Jack Randal!” he whispered to his 
sister. “He'll just raise the dooce with our 
tea party. What will Lady Avis think!” 

Lady Darran’s delicious color changed a 
trifle. It had taken all of her strength of 
purpose to jilt the gentleman approaching 
when asked to become Lady Darran, and 
she had never been able to rid her mind of 
the unpleasant suspicion that the victim had 
accepted her infidelity with a philosophy 
scarcely consistent with a grande passion. 

“Tt’s a shame!” she began in a low, angry 
voice, when again the rollicking tones came 
floating through the window: 

“Don’t try to hide, you fat reprobate. I 
know you are there. I will show you how 
to mix a new cocktail; just learned the recipe 
from a bloomink Britisher down at the 
Casino.” 

Lady Avis turned to her sister-in-law. 

“Who is this extr’ord’nary person?” she 
asked icily. 

For once Lady Darran displayed a certain 
embarrassment. 

“He—is a—sculptor,” she answered hesi- 
tatingly. “—an old—eh, acquaintance of 
ours.” 

Lady Avis raised her symmetrical eye- 
brows. 

“An. Amer’r’rican?” 
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“Yes, a Mr. Randal—” began Lady Dar- 
ran, when the door of the studio was thrown 
violently open and a young man plunged into 
the room. 

For an instant he paused and caught his 
breath; then he glanced quickly about and 
observed with keen eyes Mabley’s comical 
expression of hopeless despair, the cold in- 
dignation in the eyes of Lady Darran, the 
startled faces of the guests, and, last of all, 
the curious scrutiny of the Lady Avis, who 
was looking at him as she might have looked 
at an exuberant wet dog. 

Shock, surprise, and amusement followed 
each other across the man’s handsome, tal- 
ented face. He laughed, then seeing the ex- 
pression of the others, he laughed even more. 
Then suddenly the amusement gave way to 
an expression of resentful mockery. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mab,” he said. “I 
really had not heard of your loss.” 

“What loss?” demanded Mabley in a 
peevish voice. 

“T don’t know—haven’t I broken in upon 
a funeral—or have you just been telling one 
of your funny stories?” 

“T don’t know what you’re talkin’ about,” 
growled the host resentfully. 

“Then what is the matter? Has there 
been some national catastrophe? Has the 
President attacked the canners—or has King 
Edward been run over by a water wagon— 
or what?” 

“How extr’ord’nary!” murmured the Lady 
Avis. Her big blue eyes opened wide and 
rested on Mr. Randal with growing bewilder- 
ment. Mabley was getting even redder, and 
a stony light gleamed from the fine eyes of 
Lady Darran. 

Randal turned resentfully to the host. 

“Why don’t you introduce me, Mab? 
Don’t look so sulky! How was J to know 
that you were giving a tea party? You never 
told me anything about it; if you had, I would 
have stayed away, of course.” 

He glanced about the circle and laughed 
again. Lady Avis’s blue eyes were fixed 
upon him with a singular intentness. She 
was mystified, to be sure, but there was 
something more than mere curiosity in the 
look with which she studied the man’s hand- 
some, passionate face with its dark, devil- 
driven eyes and broad, white forehead. For 
genius was written in every individual fea- 
ture. The face itself was square, Celtic in 
type, but Irish rather than French. The 
jaw was firm, the mouth wide with even 
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rows of white teeth, the nose short, straight, 
delicately chiseled, the forehead broad. But 
the wonderful eyes were what startled the 
English girl from her frozen calm. They 
were very long and deep and of an indescrib- 
able color, restless, eager, mocking, and 
aggressive. They caught her own and held 
them with a force which was almost physi- 
cal; and the cool, even pulse of the Lady 
Avis leaped so violently that it made her 
catch her breath while a sudden pink glow 
crept up beneath her Parian marble skin. 
The sculptor’s quick eyes caught her startled 
look and flashed mockingly. He turned to 
Mabley. 

“Why don’t you introduce me? Never 
mind. I know some of your guests already 
by reputation, and the others”—he glanced 
at the artists and grinned—“‘by their lack of 
it!” He bowed to Lady Darran. “My 
homage, Venus!” He glanced toward her 
husband, a big, handsome fellow, who was 
in the Guards. “Salve, Mars!” He turned 


slowly to the Lady Avis, and his voice, seri- 
vusly respectful, belied the mockery in his 
eyes. 

“Galatea I know only by reputation— 
although myself a disciple of Pygmalion!” 


He bowed low, then turned to the host whose 
tortured face had turned from red to saf- 
fron. 

“Why don’t you offer me something to 
drink, Mab?” His restless eye fell upon a 
guitar which was lying on a divan, and with 
a step so quick that it was almost a leap, 
he seized it and ran his fingers lightly over 
the strings. ‘“‘That’s so—I wasn’t asked; 
I'll have to earn my drink, I suppose.” He 
twisted a key, struck a chord, then turned 
with the slow, graceful flourish of a trouba- 
dour to face the Lady Avis, who was watch- 
ing him with wide, fascinated eyes. 

There were three bass notes, a minor chord, 
and then his throaty, vibrant voice welled 
out with a low, harplike purity. The air was 
plaintive, inconstant, like the words obviously 
impromptu, and suggested the wistful melody 
of the sweet old Breton folk songs. 

With his mocking eyes turned upward he 
sang lightly: 

Galatea, marble maiden, 
Mine thou art and mine alone. 
Shall a heart with hunger laden 
Throb but for a lifeless stone? 
Venus, grant a lover’s yearning, 
Lend thy warmth to this fair thing! 
So I'll keep thy altar burning, 
Evermore thy praises sing! 
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He struck a final minor chord, then for an 
instant looked forward and smiled into the 
face of the Lady Avis. The smile was in 
itself an apology for the Bohemian imperti- 
nence. . 

The girl’s lips parted and a wave of color 
swept across her lovely face. Randal smiled 
again, then tossed the guitar lightly upon a 
pile of cushions and turned to Mabley, who 
was staring hopelessly at his sister, as if for 
a cue. 

“There!” said Randal challengingly, “have 
I earned my drink? A song is always the 
price of a drink in Bohemia!” He picked up 
a decanter, poured out some whisky, and 
drank it. ‘Thanks! No,” sardonically, ‘I 
really must go. Anybody for Dinard? No? 
Then I’m off! Au ’voir!” 

With a sweeping bow he passed through 
the open door, swinging it shut behind him. 
A moment later there came the sudden whir 
of machinery, then a grind as he threw in the 
clutch. “‘ Honk, honk—honk, honk, honk,” 
blatted the horn, and then the distance swal- 
lowed the ribald sounds. 

Mabley breathed loudly and angrily. He 
tried to speak but failed, and looked help- 
lessly at his sister. 

“Tt is a shame!” cried Lady Darran pas- 
sionately. “It is an outrage! If one can’t 
give a quiet tea without having one’s guests 
insulted * 

“Jack did not insult anybody,” said one 
of the men quickly. “‘L’ esprit tout excuse!’ 
He did not mean to be rude.” 

“T s’pose really I ought to have asked 
him,” muttered Mabley. ‘He was a class- 
mate of mine—but he always does such crazy 
stunts 

“Deuced clever, J thought, if it was a bit 
cheeky,” drawled the good-natured guards- 
man, “‘but one rather expects that sort of 
thing in a studio. Lovely voice he’s got.” 

The Lady Avis’s blue eyes were like big 
sapphires and her breath was coming quickly. 
The pink glow had not left her perfect face. 
Mabley, glancing at her covertly, found it 
impossible to tell whether she was deeply of- 
fended, angry, frightened, or merely sur- 
prised. In any case, it was evident that 
her glacial rampart had suffered a heavy 
thaw. 

“‘Who is that person?” she asked, and her 
voice was faintly tremulous. 

“He is an American sculptor named Ran- 
dal, Lady Avis,” said one of the men. 

“Really?” The English beauty was be- 
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ginning to recover her poise. ‘‘ Does he do 
good work?” she asked. 

“His work is like his behavior—extraor- 
dinary. It is wild and erratic. You see, 
the chap is really a genius, and not amenable 
to usual methods. For instance, if you were 
to order a bust of yourself, he would prob- 
ably not sculp you as you really are, but in 
some fantastic way; in some character with 
which he might endow you in his own mind. 
For instance, if you don’t mind my saying 
so, he would be quite capable of chiseling 
you as Galatea quickening into life and lean- 
ing down, perhaps, with her lips pursed up 
to kiss Pygmalion—or some similar idiotic 
conception.” 

The Lady Avis thoughtfully studied her 
bracelet. Presently she turned to her in- 
former. 

“Ts Mr. Randal usually—like that?” 

“By no means. You have seen him at his 
worst. I think that he was hurt at not being 
asked, and took that way of showing it. 
When he hasn’t one of his wild fits he is apt 
to be very quiet—and he is at all times a 
hard worker.” . 

“R’really?” The Lady Avis relapsed into 
her thoughtful silence, and shortly afterwards 
the party broke up. 

That evening, as Lady Darran was about 
to retire, her sister-in-law said to her in a 
cool, even voice: 

“T have been thinking the matter over, and 
have decided to have my bust done for 
mamma’s birthday present instead of a por- 
trait—a painting, you know.” 

“Indeed? Who are you going to sit for? 
Mr. Durand or M. Verne?” 

“Neither,” answered Lady Avis in her 
most liquid tone. ‘‘From what I have been 
told of his work, I believe that mamma would 
like a head done by your—eh, acquaintance, 
Mr. Randal.” 


Mr. Randal stood in the middle of his 
studio and stared with a contemptuous eye 
at a plaster cast of the head of Lady Avis 
Darran. 

On the other side of the studio, reclining 
on a window seat, lounged an immaculately 
dressed young man who inhaled a Turkish 
cigarette and watched Mr. Randal curiously. 
This was Mr. Robert Marie de Lamballe de 
Savoie-Carignan Neufville. He was known 
among his French intimates as “ Bawbb,” 
which was the Gallicized version of ‘‘ Bob,” 
for Mr. Neufville had been educated in Eng- 


land and spoke French with a slightly Eng- 
lish and English with a slightly French ac- 
cent. Whenever he displeased his Parisian 
friends they darkly hinted that he was inclined 
to “‘le snobberie.” 

Mr. Randal turned to his friend “‘ Bob.” 

“How do you like it?” he asked. 

“Tt ees reeping, bah J’jove!” answered 
Bob. “Absolutely parfec’!” 

Randal frowned. “That’s just the trou- 
ble,” he growled. ‘“‘It is 4oo perfect. It isn’t 
art; it’s simply reproduction—a replica in 
plaster of that girl’s perfect head!” 

“R’right you are, ol’ chap,” said Bob, 
“but I’m hanged if I see how you can help 
that! When you get it cut out of the marble 
it weel not be one degree colder than the 
original!” 

Randal stared broodingly at his work. 

“Lady Avis has sat for me about a dozen 
times and each time she has been exactly like 
that thing—only colder! She sits there like 
a block of ice; marble is much too warm for 
her! She ought to be sculped in ice to really 
get truthful delineation.” 

“‘Can’t you get her to thaw a bit—take her 
off her guard and shock or frighten or—eh 
— interest her a bit?” 

“T might if she were alone, but Lady Dar- 
ran always comes with her and just when I 
begin to see the chance of a glimmer of human 
emotion in her face her sister-in-law says 
something and spoils it all. I wish I’d never 
tackled the thing —no, I don’t!” 

Bob laughed. 

“T say,” said he, “maybe you malign 
Lady Darran and flatter the Lady Avis. 
Maybe she hasn’t eet in her, ye know!” 

“That is what most people think,” an- 
swered Randal quietly. ‘‘That is no doubt 
what she thinks herself—but it is a mis- 
take.” He studied the head thoughtfully 
and when he spoke there was an odd wist- 
fulness in his voice, which made his friend 
glance at him keenly. ‘Lady Avis Darran 
has heart enough and to spare—if only one 
could find the way to it!” 

He turned to his friend, whom he regard- 
ed doubtfully for a moment, then walked 
slowly across the studio and laid his hand 
upon a sheet which covered a bust standing 
upon a pedestal. 

“T would not show this to anyone else, 
Bob, but you are a gentleman and a fellow- 
sculptor and you will understand. Some- 
thing which I once saw, only once, in Lady 
Avis’s face suggested it. It is her other 
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nature—her dual nature—the complementary 
part, you understand?” He twitched the 
sheet from the bust. 

Bob sprang lightly to his feet, crossed the 
studio, and stood before the model. It was 
a ravishing thing even though at first sight 
it seemed profane. The bust was that of a 
laughing bacchante, her head thrown back, 
her pretty lips curved in a tantalizing smile 
as she looked up coquettishly at something 
just above her. The broad forehead, short 
Grecian nose, the perfect mouth with its 
curved upper lip and pouting lower one was 
flawlessly that of the Lady Avis, but the 
whole charming face was so changed and 
warmed and humanized by the rollicking 
expression of joyous abandon to the pleasures 
of the moment, that, at first sight, it smote 
with a sense of shock one familiar with the 


divine original. It was like putting a ciga-, 


rette between the lips of a Venus Callipyge, 
or ballet skirts upon her sister of Milo. 

Bob whistled softly; his lustrous eyes 
glowed. 

“Gad!” he gasped, true even in emotion 
to his Anglicism. ‘What a parfec’ly dee- 
licious thing! Eet is marvelous! Eet is 
almos’ unholy! What a face! What a 
neck!” He shook his head slowly from side 
to side. ‘What a triumph of expression— 
for the features are absolutely parfec’—iden- 
t’cale!” He laughed softly to himself. “If 
the Lady Avis ever looked like that it would 
be a pity! Think of the trail of broken 
hearts! As it is, the men are all afraid of 
her!” 

“Perhaps that is the reason,” said Randal 
vaguely. 

“It would be interesting to let her see it!” 

‘She never will!” answered Randal, with 
emphasis. “It is altogether too like to be 
decent. To tell the truth, I feel a bit un- 
comfortable at having done it, but you see, I 
was working up a vague first impression. 
Her face is that of a goddess; this is the face 
of a nymph—and not a very well-ordered 
nymph at that!” 

He stepped to the corner of the studio and 
picked up an iron dumb-bell which was lying 
there. Bob stared at him in amazement. 

“Hol’ on!” he cried. “What are you up 
to, J’jack?” 

“T’m going to smash her!” 

“Oh, bah J’jove, don’ do that. Don’t, ol’ 
chap! You can alter it a bit, you know— 
change the features—make the nose half 
a millimeter longer!” 
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“Then I would hate her and smash her 
anyway. No, I’m going to smash her now!” 

A dawning intelligence began to gleam in 
Bob’s dark eyes. 

“Eef you change her you will hate her— 
and so you are going to smash her head! 
Ah, my boy, my boy—you are in love with 
her!” 

Randal paused to stare at his friend in 
angry amazement. 

“Tn love with Lady Avis!” he growled. 

“Not a bit of it. You are in love with her 
face on your naughty bacchante.” 

A knock sounded on the door, which was 
slightly ajar. Randal, not caring to be caught 
in the act of beating in the head of a bac- 
chante with a ten-pound dumb-bell, quickly 
threw the sheet over the bust. 

“Entrez!” he called sharply. The door 
swung open and Lady Darran, followed by 
the Lady Avis, entered the studio. 

“Good morning, Jack,” said Lady Dar- 
ran. “We have come an hour earlier be- 
cause we want to go to a tea at the Casino 
later. Youdon’t mind,do you?” She threw 
a friendly nod to Bob. 

“Certainly not,” replied Randal, a bit 
stiffly. He looked curiously at Lady Avis, 
then at the nearly finished bust. 

“How do you like it?” he asked. 

“Very much,” answered the English girl 
unemotionally. She let her blue eyes rest 
meditatively upon the beauti*ul reproduction 
of her head, then turned to tae sculptor. 

“You are not very pleased with it your- 
self, are you?” she said, as one stating a fact. 

Randal glanced at her with quick sur- 
prise. 

“‘No,” he replied frankly, “I don’t care 
for it a bit.” 

“Don’t you think it like?” 

“Too much so.” 

“How very unflattering!” cried Lady 
Darran. 

‘Let me finish my statement—or at least 
amend it,” said Randal. ‘The head is 


precisely that of Lady Avis as she sits for 


her portrait. I had hoped to get her as she 
looks”—he glanced keenly at the girl— 
“when under some emotion.” 

Lady Avis’s eyes flashed up to his, then 
instantly fell. 

“T think that I prefer it as it is,” she mur- 
mured, in her clear, cold voice. 

“T quite agree with you,” said Lady Dar- 
ran vexedly. ‘Unless a thing has a dash of 
the rococo it never quite pleases you, Jack.” 
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Her eyes fell upon the veiled bust of the 
. bacchante which was at her elbow. 

“What is this?” she asked, laying her 
gloved hand on the sheet. 

“Oh — nothing —” answered Randal. 
“Don’t uncover it, please!” 

There was a peremptory note in his voice 
which brought a flush of anger to the cheeks 
of Lady Darran. It had not been so long 
since all peremptory orders had proceeded 
from her. In a sudden fit of pique and 
utterly regardless of studio etiquette she 
began to tug at the sheet. 

Randal’s dark eyes blazed. 

‘Please do not uncover that bust,” he said 
icily. ‘I do not care to have it seen. It is 
a study of a personal character.” 

Lady Darran stared at him in astonished 
anger, her hand still clutching the sheet. 
Bob’s eyes sparkled with delighted anticipa- 
tion. 

“Le dénouement doit étre dramatiquel” he 
whispered through his teeth. 

Deeply injured in her pride, Lady Darran 
sought to pass the matter off as a joke and 
at the same time to satisfy her curiosity. 

“You are too modest, Jack,” she said with 
a laugh, and with a quick tug drew the sheet 
from the bacchante. Lady Avis, turning in 
surprise and vexation to protest with her 
sister-in-law, looked full at the bust and her 
blue eyes opened wide. 

“Jack!” cried Lady Darran in ecstasy, 
“what a perfectly delicious head! How 
mean, not to want us to see it! What a fasci- 


natingly pretty, naughty facel And whata - 


dear little muque! She’s a raving, tearing 
beauty—even if she does look a trifle—eh— 
grisée. What an adorable profile.” She 
stepped in front of the bust and all at once 
a puzzled expression crept into her eyes. “‘Do 
you know—” she began, and then, startled 
out of her self-control, she cried in a shrill 
voice: “J#’s Avis!” 

“Indeed?” said Randal. His face was 
very pale and his eyes were like two big 
coals. 

Lady Darran threw him an angry look, 
which was lost, for he was watching Lady 
Avis. Her big blue eyes were devouring 
every line and lineament of the bacchante 
with a deep intentness which left her quite 
oblivious of the others. Presently she sighed 
deeply and turned to Lady Darran. 

“Do you really think that her face is like 
mine?” she asked eagerly. 

“My dear,” cried Lady Darran, with an- 
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other angry glance at Randal, “it és your 
face robbed of its purity by the genius of the 
sculptor!” 

“That ees not fair!” murmured Bob, be- 
neath his breath. Randal, very pale, caught 
his lower lip beneath his white teeth and 
stood silently, his dark eyes fixed on Lady 
Avis. 

The girl glanced at her sister-in-law in a 
curious way, and Randal, trained as he was 
in the interpretation of facial expression, 
failed utterly to read her thought; her big 
blue eyes passed slowly from Lady Darran 
to the bust for which she had sat and for a 
moment she examined carefully its pure and 
perfect features; from this she turned slowly 
to the bacchante, then back at the other, 
evidently comparing the two. 

«Sacred and profane love!’” muttered 
Bob softly to himself. 

Lady Avis took a step toward the bac- 
chante and studied it long and earnestly, and 
slowly the crimson color crept up beneath her 
creamy skin and the deep blue of her eyes 
darkened to sapphire. Lady Darran was 
white and tense, Randal also, and Bob, his 
dramatic soul in ecstasy, watched the tableau 
avidly. In striking contrast, the joyous, reck- 
less face of the beautiful bacchante looked 
up in laughing abandon, eyes mirthful, eager 
lips half parted, inviting a careless laughing 
kiss, her round little chin tilted audaciously 
toward any who might see. 

Lady Avis turned slowly to Randal; her 
eyes were humid, her breath coming rapidly. 

“That was not a nice thing for you to do,” 
she said in her clear voice. ‘Of course, I do 
not know how Americans regard such things 
—but among Englishmen it would be consid- 
ered—caddish!” 

Randal stepped toward her and threw out 
one arm. “Lady Avis,” he said, “‘you are 
unfair! I did this only for myself, as a 
study, to work out an idea which I hoped I 
might use to some extent in the other. In 
this respect it was a failure and I was about 
to destroy it when you came in!” 

“What!” cried Lady Avis, her eyes big 
with a sort of horror. ‘You were going to 
destroy it?” 

“Of course I was!” said Randal bitterly. 
“Do you think that I would let anybody else 
see it?” He stooped quickly, gripped the 
iron dumb-bell at his feet, and raised it to his 
shoulder. 

“Step back, please,” he said coldly. “The 
stuff is apt to fly.” He raised the dumb-bell. 
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“Oh, no—no—!” cried Lady Avis, and 
at the same instant Randal brought the iron 
down with all of the strength of his athletic 
arm, full upon the smiling face of the bac- 
chante. 

Lady Darran gave a slight scream, a 
“sacré” escaped from Bob’s compressed lips. 
The blue eyes of Lady Avis filled; she turned 
away. 

‘What a horrid temper you’ve got, Jack!” 
said Lady Darran. 

“Sorry to make a scene,” drawled Randal. 
“‘Shockin’ brutality on my part, to smash the 
poor girl’s head just when she was enjoying 
herself so much!” 

Both women glanced at him quickly. The 
courteous, well-bred manner had been swept 
away by magic. The chivalric expression 
had vanished and two mocking devils leered 
from his glowing eyes. ; 

“Sorry you look at it as you do,” he said 
carelessly to Lady Avis, “because” —he 
jerked his head toward the fragments of the 
bacchante—‘‘that was really perfect of you 
—not as you ever were, of course, but as 
you might be if you could manage to escape 
from your conventional world of cold-storage 
emotions!” 

He gave a short laugh and, turning, began 
to kick the plaster fragments under the bench. 

“Tf you are going to be rude,” said Lady 
Darran haughtily, “‘we will wish you good 
morning. I am sorry that you feel that you 
have failed with Lady Avis’s bust.” 

“So am I, I’m sure,” said Randal iron- 
ically. ‘‘Now, if I could only have com- 
bined the two ”’—he turned to Lady Avis— 
“but you must admit that you did not help 
me much.” He walked to the door and held 
it open. 

“Good morning,” said Lady Darran, with 
a slight nod which included Bob. 

Lady Avis said nothing, but as she passed 
through the open door her blue eyes lifted 
and looked straight into the angry ones of 
Mr. Randal; and suddenly a crimson wave 
of color flooded the faces of both. 


Mr. Randal leaned back among the cush- 
ions of his window seat and lazily strummed 
on his guitar a plaintive Breton melody; his 
eyes rested thoughtfully upon a pastel draw- 
ing of Lady Avis’s head which he had done 
from memory several days before. 

“Perfect face,” he said to himself, and 
laid down the guitar to examine the sketch 
more closely. “Like the bacchante—rather, 
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only less of the gamine. Funny, that I do 
this sort from memory and can’t work it 
into what I do from life. I suppose my see- 
ing the complementary part of people is a 
sort of gift—like hearing only the second 
part when some one plays an air—or the 
colors that belong with other colors. Yet 
lots of people say these clash!” He glanced 
at his Orientally discordant cushions, which 
were really not discordant at all if one’s 
retina were educated up to them. 

“Funny,” mused Randal, “how I seem 
to feel the real values of the ‘off’ things— 
like minor chords and clashing colors and 
cold women!” He looked intently at the 
pastel and his deep eyes kindled. “If she 
only were like that!” he whispered under 
his breath, “ye gods—if she only were!” 

An automobile came humming down the 
road and stopped before his gate. Randal 
was annoyed; he did not care to be disturbed, 
so he continued to play and stare at the pastel 
of the Lady Avis until a subtle subconscious- 
ness caused him to turn suddenly and see 
without surprise that the original was walking 
up the path to the studio. His heart gave a 


sudden thump, however, on perceiving that 
she was alone. 
Randal rose slowly and threw open his 


door. Lady Avis surveyed him calmly. 

“Good morning,” she said. ‘I came to 
speak to you about the head. Have you a 
few moments to spare?” 

“T am quite at your service. 
”? 

Lady Avis entered and took the chair which 
Randal offered her. The sculptor remained 
standing. 

“Tt occurred to me yesterday after we had 
left,” she began, “that possibly you might 
have thought I did not wish to have you finish 
the bust.” 

“Not at all,” said Randal. “You had 
expressed yourself as pleased with it. I was 
the one who was dissatisfied.” 

“But, you know, Lady Darran said * 

“Lady Darran forfeited her right to any 
opinion when she very rudely uncovered the 
other bust.” 

Lady Avis turned toward the window. 
Her breath was coming more rapidly and the 
sculptor could see that there was something 
else which she wished to say. All at once her 
eyes fell upon the pastel. 

“Who did that?” she asked quickly. 

“T did it; quite often I use the crayon as a 
guide to mallet and chisel.” 


Please come 
in 
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‘Let me see it, please.” 

Randal placed the head in the proper light. 
Lady Avis studied it for a moment, then 
sighed. 

“Would you mind telling me why it is,” 
she asked, “that the things which you do of 
me from memory have so much—soul; and 
what you have done from me, myself, is so 
—so—cold?” 

“Perhaps,” said Randal, ‘‘it is because 
I can in some way feel what I do not actually 
see.” 

Avis’s eyes fell. 

‘““You mean that you only imagine it,” she 
said. ‘“‘That you endow my portrait with 
something which really is not there.” 

‘““No,” replied Randal. ‘‘I mean that I 
feel it to be there even when I cannot see it 
—and once or twice I have seen it.” 

Avis looked up quickly and the color swept 
into her face. Her whole expression was one 
of eagerness. 

‘Have you really?” shecried. ‘‘I thought 
that you would, and I did so hope that you 
would catch it and fix it in the marble—and 
you did catch it in that darling bacchante— 
and when you crushed her ’’—her eyes filled 
—‘‘it hurt me—just as if you had crushed 
me!” 

Avis looked up at him eagerly; her face was 
flushed, lips parted, eyes humid, and the 
tears were beginning to gather. Randal 
looked down upon her in amazement, and all 
at once his heart gave a mighty throb, for 
there, looking up at him, rich in emotion, 
but that of grief rather than gladness, was 
his nymph, his earth-maiden. It was as if 
one had answered the invited caress of the 
bacchante with a rough word instead of 
kisses. 

Randal stepped back; his eyes turned 
fiercely toward his all but finished work. 

“My soul!” he cried passionately, “‘I be- 
lieve that that thing lies!” He walked with 
menacing step toward the bust, contemplated 
it for an instant, then turned to Avis: 

“That thing is not you! That is only a 
mask! You are you!” He stepped in front 
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of the girl and looked intently into her face. 
“T was right all of the time—and didn’t 
know it! That bacchante was closer to the 
truth than this artificial thing! Was it not? 
Answer me!” 

“Ves!” whispered Avis faintly. 

“Has no one ever seen it before? 
the first?” 

“Yes. That is why it hurt me so when 
you destroyed the bacchante. Don’t you see 
—she was—she was me—the real me—and 
I loved her the moment that I saw her 
and’”’—she pointed to the bust—‘‘I hated 
that thing from the first!” 

“So did I!” cried Randal, and his eyes be- 
gan to glow. He snatched the dumb-bell 
from a corner and then turned to Avis. 

‘Shall I smash her?” 

“Yes! yes!” cried the girl between her 
teeth. Her face had suddenly become that 
of some beautiful, fierce, half-human creature 
of the woods. 

Crash! The stately head dissolved into a 
dozen fragments. Randal turned to Avis 
and laughed. It was not a mirthful laugh; 
rather, it was the triumph of a faun who set- 
tles some score with a dryad. Ages past, 
Cytherean groves rang with such laughter. 

But Avis, strangely excited, laughed also 
and in the same language; and then, sud- 
denly the eyes of the sculptor met those of 
the girl and the color flamed into the faces of 
both. The conventional present arose to 
rebuke the naked past. Avis dropped her 
eyes, ashamed of the lawless emotion of the 
past moment as if it had been some flagrant 
act. Her beautiful face regained its classic 
purity—or coldness. But Randal had seen 
and heard and his heart was clashing joyful 
chords. He walked straight to Avis and took 
her hands in his, and at the touch the earth- 
maiden smiled at him through her deep-blue 
eyes. 

“T love you 
brought you to life. 
—are you not?” 

And Avis, clasped in his strong arms, ad- 
mitted that he spoke the truth. 


Am I 


hd 


he said strongly. “I 
You are mine, Avis 





Drawn by G. C. Vilimshurst. 


“Her big blue eyes were devourtng every line and lineament of the bacchante.” 
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PSRs ES—it is fine, and, as you 
/ say, dramatic, but the other 
view is the best,’”’ said the 
artist, glancing a little to 
the right and then walking 
rapidly down the steps from 
the upper terrace, dodging 
round the bushes as he took a short cut to the 
roadway beyond. And proceeding to select 
a spot which invited a view of the lake and of 
the house through the cedars, he commenced 
to make a rough sketch of the hillside problem 
that had been in his thoughts for many and 
miny a day; giving the layout of everything 
as he saw it and as he knew it to be—a child 
of his own fancy. 

[I had followed somewhat reluctantly, look- 
ing back and wondering what possible view 
could surpass the other with its quaint outline 
of house and tower, with its windows and bal- 
conies accented by the dark velvety shadows 
of the arched entrance, the bright emerald of 
the roof, and the sparkle of the fountains, all 
shimmering in the sunlight; framed with 
native woods and bushes in the background— 
when I was aroused from my momentary 
hypnotism by the artist holding up his 
sketch pad and saying very quietly and with 
no little feeling and affection in his voice: 
“This is the view I prefer. It is subtle, and 
there is something of Italy in it all.” A few 
rapid strokes of the pencil had told the story 
of the house and grounds, trees and cedars, 
roadways and terraces, as well as of the 
shadows. “See, the trees must be grouped 
together a litthke—so—to let a little more of 
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the lake come into the view. We need that 
reflected light and movement, and, as you see, 
I have just indicated enough of the body of 
the house to complete the composition. The 
picture should stop there—just beyond the 
tower.” 

The speaker was Louis C. Tiffany, of New 
York City, famed as an artist in silver, in 
jewels, in painting and in Favrile glass which 
is his own creation. Mr. Tiffany added to 
his property at Cold Spring Harbor, on the 
northern side of Long Island, by the purchase, 
about three years ago, of still another strip of 
native woods on the hillside running down to 
the shore, making in all some five hundred 
acres. By removing the summer hotel with 
its outbuildings at that point, he cleared the 
way for this desire of his heart on which he 
centered so many hopes and dreams. 

To me the house, half hidden in the native 
woods of Cold Spring Harbor, is notable for 
many things, and they can be briefly ex- 
pressed in three words. They are modern- 
ity, utility, beauty. 

The planning is frank and straightforward; 
the natural result of a clear-sighted under- 
standing of things. And there is romance 
and imagination in it all. The perfume of 
the Orient and the horse sense of America, 
with its revitalizing influence, are seen every- 
where. By no means is it a rich man’s house 
as we understand it to-day, because the dollar 
does not appear. And as to beauty, the cen- 


tral court is a gem; possibly one of the most 
The rest of 
The strength and majesty 


beautiful pictures of the land. 
the house is plain. 
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of man prompted the outside, the delicacy and 
innate charm of woman characterizes the 
inside, and the garden has a charm all its 
own. 

Refusing to yield to the imprisonment of 
historic styles, because of the many phases so 
false to the ideals of our civilization and to 
his own understanding of true beauty, the 
painter determined to work alone and fight 
out the problem in his own way. With a 
devouring love for activity he devoted himself 
to the labor of molding the hillside, to shap- 
ing the woods, and to the making of models. 
This struggling with the soil taught him many 
things; and the planning, scheming, contriv- 
ing, and attaching led to his use of local ma- 
terial to express his thoughts, in many quaint 
and original methods; and in this long fight 
for beauty he has won. The ground yielded 
him sand and gravel. Every tree that had to 
be cut down lived again in some part of the 
theme. The study of the ground also led to 
the inception of the watercourses and foun- 
tains that are romantic and appealing. 

For a long time the problem resided in 
models of clay and portfolios of strange and 
interesting sketches, added to and worked 
over as the spirit moved. They illustrated 
the position of the trees, the undulating nature 
of the ground, the actual levels, the outline of 
the small ponds, and the general character 
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of everything. The most important points 
were of course settled on the spot, of which 
the drawing office knew so little that measure- 
ments had often to be taken to render possible 
the completion of that section of the scheme. 
The place literally grew from the ground up, 
not from the drawing office down. 

All a matter of infinite pains is this art of 
ours. And the painter took pains. He is 
very successful. Every element going to make 
up the house, the terraces, and hanging gar- 
den entailed by its deft investment into the 
side of the hill—into the very heart of the 
native woods—was prompted by his thought- 
ful study of the “‘something of Italy and the 
spirit of the Orient,” as he said. 

The artist of all this knew where to stop in 
matters decorative, understood the value of 
background as well as of accent, knew just 
where to add detail to be most effective, knew 
how to use color, its quality and texture, and 
knew where the lights and shadows should 
appear and disappear. These things por- 
trayed his preference for study on the site 
instead of in the drawing office. The models 
of clay must have been value for this. The 
selection of concrete and stucco was excellent, 
being native to the site and to the neighbor- 
hood. Yet the painter could very well have 
brought stone from the hills of New Eng- 
land, from across the Sound, or brick from 
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the valley of the Hudson, and could have 
landed them on the site. Doubtless he could 
just as readily have used one or both of these 
materials for his purpose and have made just 
as successful and expressive a house. But 
it would not have been a Long Island ex- 
pression of his theme. It might have re- 
sembled Tuxedo or Germantown, both fa- 
mous for their country houses. 

So marked the success, so diversified the 
supply of water, 
and so many the 
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of the spring from the hills to trickle through 
my royal throat and fall as a shower at my 
feet”? Such fountains are statuesque and 
dreary as are the statues of many of the 
palaces of Europe. There a fountain is a 
dead piece of ornament, a cut-stone accent to 
carry the connecting line of the academy be- 
tween house and garden, through so flexible 
and liquid an element as water. Here it is a 
living, bubbling charmer, a madcap creature, 

tossing, gur- 





gling, and rush- 





things it does, 
that it looks as if 
thedistinguished 
painter must be 
on good terms 
with thenymphs, 
demons, and 
goddesses of the 
cloud, who en- 
riched his Argos 
with springs and 
changed his hill- 
side into well- 
watered land. 
There are so 
many fountains, 
and they seem 
to be the result 
of careful study 
—and invention. 
Water from the 
hillsideiscaught, 
carefully treas- 
ured in a land 
basin in one of 
the high points. 
Itisalso pumped 
by steam and by 





ing. 

But these 
tumbling waters 
have other things 
to do and other 
places to visit 
and to charm; 
they hide and 
we must follow 
them if we can. 
Leaving the 
larger cascade, 
the water passes 
through a series 
of invisible pipes 
into the house 
and appears in 
the central court 
to vitalize an 
Oriental setting. 
On the floor, 
surrounded — by 
an interesting 
mosaic of rich 
colors built sol- 
idly of blocks of 
marble, is an oc- 
tagonal tank. In 











electricity from 
driven wells into 
tanks which hold 
some forty thousand gallons. Would anyone 
think of these running streams of water, these 
cascades and fountains which illumine the 
scene on the southern side of the house, as 
artificial ? 

Does not the full value of these living, 
sparkling waters shed more luster on the scene 
than any marble figure—cut from a rock and 
standing under a canopy formed by columns 
and pediment, dignified but stupid and 
breathless — whose grinning face casts a 
spirit of ridicule over everything, seeming to 
say: “‘Behold I, even I, a cultivated creature 
of classic distinction, also permit a few drops 
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the center of this 
is a large vase 
of glass, long- 
necked and clear. It is here that the water 
again appears. Entering at the bottom and 
overflowing at the top, it flows swiftly down 
the sides into the marble tank and thence 
into a long marble channel across the court 
to a smaller cascade just outside. Palms and 
ferns stand like sentinels to point the way. 
A deep banyan shade, accented by flowers 
of violet and of rose color, enriches the scene. 
This graceful bubble of transparent glass, 
once a pebble melted in an awful heat, holds 
the quivering stream for a moment and 
stands clear and sparkling against the dim 
shadows that haunt the passages beyond. 


FROM THE LAWN 





























THE HANGING GARDEN 


The stream, born of the dewy mists and the 
eternal snows, all tears and smiles, seems 


unconscious of its native charm. And the 
tiny pebble, torn from its mother rock and 
shaped by waters cold and swift, now shapes 
the living stream. 

Two immense bowls of blown glass, about 
the height of an ordinary table, stand one on 
each side of the marble channel. By some 
hidden means the water enters at the bottom 
and overflows at the top and then flows down 
the side into the cascade. After playing a 
sort of infantile tattoo on the many facets of 
a huge rock crystal—supposed to be the 
largest in the land, and forming the liquid 
tongue of the grotesque Tiffany dragon 
guarding the entrance to the hanging garden 
—it again disappears, dropping over the edge 
some thirty feet into a large shell-like basin 
at the foot of the lower terrace. 

Again it is lost underground for a time 
till it reaches the twin fresh-water lakes, 
where it whirls round and round, past the 
island where golden rod, Joe-Pye weed, and 
boneset line the margin, past the bog and 
marsh garden with its splendid colonies of 
marshmallow, cardinal flower, wild rice, and 
forget-me-not; heading straight for the deep 
water where the roots of the tuberous water 
lily are firmly anchored down and where the 
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surface is partly covered with lily pads, punc- 
tured by sword thrusts of sweet flag and 
clumps of Japanese iris; past the pergola 
where the long sweeping tassels of the trumpet 
creeper and the drooping sprays of the wis- 
taria sip of the stream, as it passes, to cool 
their blossoms. Then, without resting, it 
darts under the bridge into the outer lake— 
and so on to the great Sound beyond. 

Returning to the house again, we enter the 
central court, from which radiate the terraces 
and the main rooms of the house. What a 
picture! In it lives a spirit of friendliness, a 
golden sunshine for everyone, the spirit of the 
Orient. And yet, with all its beauty and 
charm, the court is but a fine frame, a setting 
to the living picture outside. It was to enjoy 
this view to the full that two large pillars had 
been removed from the arcade. 

The court is of cream and white with notes 
of dark green, purple and rose, lilac and 
black; dark amber and low-toned silver com- 
ing into the field as pavements of marble, 
and as embroideries hung on the wall of the 
upper arcade—and as flowers round the mar- 
ble tanks and fountains—they intensify the 
white and are a pleasing spot of color in the 
scene. An Arabesque border with its pine- 
tree motif takes up about two thirds of the 
wall and runs round the court. It is crisp in 
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drawing and very 
pleasing. It is 
of a_ low-toned 
green and so well 
balanced as to 
give a certain 
quality of scale 
to the big col- 
umns that stand 
free and that 
carry the upper 
arcade. 

The omission 
of the usual heav- 
ily ribbed lantern 
light to the roof 
of the central 
court, and the 
hanging of an 
awning of deli- 
cate purple under 
the light glass 
roof was an in- 
spiration. This 
gossamer veil, 
like a soft haze, 
draws a welcome 
tone over every- 
thing. The whole 
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DINING-ROOM 


FIREPLACE 


the sun has lent 
his aid. It used 
to be said that 
Claude added 
sunlight to his 
pictures. The 
artist in the 
woods of Cold 
Spring Harbor 
added the sun to 
his fireside, coax- 
ing it to smile 
upon his children 
and his friends 
every time they 
passed through 
the court. 

A brilliant 
French writer 
says of architec- 
ture that it is a 
long and weary- 
ing battle be- 
tween darkness 
and light. That 
the painter un- 
derstands the 
true value of the 


middle tone as 


court is a fairyland with its fountains, its the most desirable atmosphere for daily life 
shifting lights, and its glow of color. Even with its little duties and cares, is well shown 




















MAIN ENTRANCE TO TERRACE HANGING GARDEN 





AN EXPRESSION OF 


in his treatment of the living room. It is 
inviting and restful. 

The general tone is the gray green of the 
forest with its transparent depths and its cool 
shadows, which appear as decorative ele- 
ments of the room in the form of the horse 
chestnut, its big leaves and fruit closely inter- 
woven. This makes a well-balanced net- 
work which adapts its color and its density to 
the volume of sunlight which enters the 
room, and maintains an equitable shade over 
the surface of the side wall and ceiling. Its 
light tones illumine the corners and the wall 
surface near the windows, which are usually 
dark, while the richer and fuller tones are re- 
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outside. The side wall and ceiling unite in 
a cove. The whole scene an epic in paint. 
There is a picturesque eloquence in the 
ingle nook that invites study. It is very orig- 
inal in outline and it reaches halfway across 
the room. Something of the Orient pervades 
it, with its sunken hearth, its quaint canopy 
resting on low pillars, under which crescent- 
shaped benches appear, curiously hollowed. 
The space under the canopy is wide and open 
at the ends. There is an absence of restraint 
to the fire. Literally it is on the hearth, with- 


out piers or jambs to bewilder the smoke. 
The bluish curl often whirls round and round 
and gives to all who sit within its reach a 




















THE HOUSE 


FROM 


THE HARBOR 


In summer the sypports of the hanging garden are entwined with vines and foliage. 


served for the light side of the room. It 
starts at the base and continues round the 
room and across the ceiling, as the trans- 
parent background of a picture, every inch 
interesting. It is rich in shades of green, 
russet, brown, and tan, and has an inde- 
scribable tincture of quiet mystery. Gen- 
erally it is dark at the base and light at the 
top, like a grotto or bower of foliage where 
the daylight percolates through and seems to 
lift the canopy of leaves with its light and air. 
There is neither trim nor drapery to the win- 
dows nor anything to break up the network 
which seems to melt in with the native woods 


whiff of pine and cedar logs, now smolder- 
ing, now burning brightly. 

I have been unable to place due em- 
phasis upon many inviting features, practical 
though they be—the arrangement of sliding 
outside blinds to the upper windows; the 
absence of cornices to passages and bed- 
rooms; the preserving of the best views from 
the windows, even though it entailed a breach 
in an architectural law; the substitution of 
cement for tiles or mosaic in the floors and on 
the side walls of the bathrooms; and the large 
number of those practical luxuries; and the 
great whole-souled handling of primitive 


























CENTRAL COURT, OPENING ON 
LAWN tO 


materials in almost a primitive manner, such 
as one would expect from a vineyard in the 
northern part of Italy where mother earth is 
not entirely concealed by even a mosaic of 
cobbles, but is welcomed into the theme. 

Some say this type of design is an architec- 
tural riddle, mere garden architecture, a piece 
of stage setting, charming as such, but not 
to be taken seriously. And they ask, What 
would happen when we wake up in the morn- 
ing and chance to see the under side of things 
in all their reality, and find many of the fea- 
tures which looked like granite or stone to be 
but a theme in stucco on a frame of wood and 
metal? Others ask, Will it last? Doubtless 
many are kept from a composition house by 
a mirage of fear that the havoc played by the 
weather will be fatal, and they tremble at the 
ease with which the stuff can be adulterated. 
In spite of this, the bridges of the world rest 
on concrete and cement. 

Boiling down the above questions into one, 
it amounts to this: Have concrete, stucco, 
plaster, cement, an individuality of their own, 


THE TERRACE TO THE NORTH 
THE 


AND ON THE 


SOUTH 


or are they simply coverings toa skeleton? It 
almost takes away one’s breath to have to un- 
dertake so simple a theme. The integrity of 
these materials has been established for ages, 
but for many local reasons they have not re- 
ceived the prominence to which they were 
entitled. In the dampness of some parts of 
the old country cement was a valuable cover- 
ing to brick or to stone, and the readiness with 
which this valuable covering could be used as 
a mask to disguise its real nature has fur- 
nished a jest everywhere. 

This is not fair. These materials have 
their own individuality, expressing likewise 
their own language. On their mottled faces 
can the impress of the workman’s personality 
be readily received and retained for ages. 
The marks of the trowel are the naive hand- 
writing of the workman; his rugged laugh can 
well-nigh be heard as we trace his movements 
and the passion that illustrates his work. 
Under various guises it is known as rough 
cast or pebble dash. It is a rich bedding 
for small stones, shells, mineral deposits; it 























FOUNTAIN AND GALLERY 


can be used as wide joints for brick and stone 
where its quality counts as a network, a quaint 
mosaic between the different contrasting tex- 
tures of the building. The Romans used it 
ages ago. Yet much that is mixed to-day will 
scarcely last the life of an average man. Why 
is this? Simply because of the helplessness 
of the material and the ease with which it can 
be adulterated by any one. When exposed 
to the low temperature of Northern Canada, 
where brick and stone craze and chip, con- 
crete and cement are firm and imperishable. 
Even on the uncertain framework of wood 
with lath interlacing and where it receives but 
indifferent protection at the back, without any 
special guarantee of proportions, it has been 
known to last for two or three generations. 
And in Scotland, where it sometimes depends 
upon a network of tarred rope twisted around 
nails to the boarding, it has withstood the 
damp and inroads of a destructive climate for 
a great length of time. What it will do here 
when the proportions are reduced to a scien- 
tific basis, when it is embedded in wire lath 


OF THE CENTRAL CUURT 


and the back as well as the front is protected 
with a reasonable amount of care, remains of 
course to be seen. 

Turning our eyes to England, we naturally 
ask, What has she done for the building of the 
house on which the integrity of the workman 
and his delight and pride in his material are so 
nobly shown? Look at the way she preserves 
the local traditions, one of the causes for her 
buildings mellowing in the landscape. We 
find Wiltshire with its panels of flint alternat- 
ing with stone, Devonshire with its walls of 
cob and roofs of thatch, Surrey with its walls 
of brick and gables of tile, and we behold slabs 
of concrete and patented blocks of clay which 
are made to receive stucco. 

Turn to France, which has always led the 
van in civilization, and yet is most conserva- 
tive in matters of art. She it is who has given 
us a new style, somewhat embarrassing be- 
cause of the sensational imposing of amazing 
contradictions in a fascinating manner. Her 
buildings are mainly stone, but she is using 
concrete and stucco to-day. 
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Turn if you will to Germany. What has 
she done to design houses expressing the time 
and the people? Leading the world in 
craftsmanship, she holds a high place in the 
classic arts and has so many processes for the 
use of mixtures of plaster and cement that the 
thing is an old story for her. Her tiles and 
slabs are a marvel. 

Turn to our own country. We ask, Why 
should we have this conquest or loan of style, 
this intense desire to absorb things foreign to 
our ideas and ideals? A more frank and sin- 
cere study of the material local to our various 
towns and cities, and to our hillsides, coercing 
our architects to think for themselves on mat- 
ters of expression, cannot fail to have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the buildings. See what was 
done in the College of the City of New York, 
where the native rock was blasted from the 
foundations and used as a building material, 
frankly expressed, enriched by terra cotta 
from across the river. What has made the 
characteristic charm of the Tuxedo cottages, 
or the old missions of California? Is it not 
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the frank and fearless use of the materials at 
hand, which form so vitalizing an influence 
upon the buildings themselves? 

It is often asked, When shall we grow up? 
When will our houses be a frank illustration 
of the innate good in ourselves, our under- 
standing of life; when shall the fearful night- 
mare end? This is a natural question, but 
where are we to look for beauty? In what 
section of the land does the charmer reside? 
Thanks to the art of printing, the poetry of the 
world goes to the poor as well as to the rich. 
So does the human voice, the enthusiasm of 
the singer, actor, and speaker charming large 
audiences. Our writers also are welcomed 
throughout the globe because of the singular 
originality and brilliancy of their expression. 
But where is the architect with a universal 
appeal—conscious of the things greater than 
architecture—which characterizes the homes 
in the Land of Ancient Courtesies? 

Rodin, the sculptor, makes of clay some- 
thing which appeals to the world, and our 
artist in the woods of Cold Spring Harbor 
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THE SMOKING ROOM WITH ITS FANTAS 


has found in clay a power which, when baked 
and added to pebbles and sand, becomes a 
subtle means of expression which is well 


worth while. I venture to ask, Need we go 
abroad for the ‘‘something of Italy”? Is 
there not something here in this twentieth- 
century interpretation of the subtleties of the 
Orient, deserving serious attention? It is 
not so very long since the ruins of little houses 
and mosques of mud on primitive framework 
of palm stalks were seen across the desert—a 
white vision, a pearl of great value floating in 
a translucent atmosphere like a mirage. We 
have all seen what the spirit of commerce 
and science prompted—the bridges and sky- 
scrapers, and the important part assigned to 
cement—burnt clay—on a network of iron 
and steel. Europe has furnished very en- 
couraging signs of the awakening of the Spirit 
of Architecture, to which must be added a 
hint from America. This house of Cold 
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DECORATION: ‘*THE OPIUM DREAM” 
Spring Harbor has several lessons to teach— 
among others, the value of primitive materials, 
and that it is possible to make an attractive 
place without either brick, stone, or wood as a 
visible element; and that, with all his love 
of mysticism, it is possible for the artist to 
keep one foot on earth and yet to wring from 
it water for fountains and cascades, which can 
becomea fit comrade for our flowersand plants 
when used as decorative embellishments, as 
a substitute for glitter and carving, and the 
hundred and one architectural features. 

In a recent discussion as to the type of 
decoration for a house, I find so valuable an 
index of the man and the method by which he 
works that I use it as a benediction to my 
writing. 

“Yes, the wall covering seems to be fading, 
I fear. And yet I like it as it is—for myself; 
but then we must think of others and the 
background which is best for them.” 




















TO A BOULDER 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS 


Oe re sculptured by the hand of Time, 

What mystic secrets of the universe 

Are crystaied in thy form! Could we rehearse 
What thou hast known of Nature’s rhythmic climb, 
And bring within the compass of a rhyme 

The time-long story—tell, in phrases terse, 

What thou hast seen and been—our feeble verse 
Would vaguely sketch the whole world-pantomime. 
Fire-mist, an Age; Eras, a crust of stone; 

An Epoch, soil slow silted to the sea; 

Sea bed, an A®on; other ons flown, 

A mountain crag; half an Eternity, 
Glacier-ground; for cycles set in place 
Here where we hourlings, wondering, scan thy face. 























THE DESERT’S BREATH 


By ROY 


ILLUSTRATED 


*T wasn’t on a whistling or 

singing trip that Sandy 

Smith, packer, found the 

woman; but rather at one 

of those times when terror 

and fear, in so far as he 

knew these emotions, sat 

heavily upon him. Geronimo was out again 
and that explained it. 

Sandy wouldn’t have made the attempt to 

cross from one station to another had there 

not been vital necessity for going, and 


throughout the journey he had avoided the 


usual ways of travel and sought those which 
were obscure. Now and again he ventured 
out into a main trail where the horizons were 
so clearly marked that his chances for seeing 
were as good as those of an enemy. 

The finding of the woman was not without 
weirdness. She rose up out of the nowhere 
and was a well-defined object when first he 
saw her. The sun was heaping ray on ray 
of heat over the desert’s face, and the desert, 
in retort, was throwing them back in shim- 
mers that made the sagebrush wave and lent 
grotesque outlines to everything within the 
glare. And Sandy, startled, looked through 
the heat waves and expressed his surprise in 
a characteristic ‘‘ Well, I’ll be damned!” 

Even as he spoke she started toward him, 
waveringly with outstretched hands, her 
whole attitude one of mute appeal, staggered 
almost out into the trail, dropped to her hands 
and knees, and then, as if utterly worn out, 
collapsed and rested inertly. 

The manner of her fall was not new to 
Sandy. He had witnessed it before on pain- 
ful occasions, and the desert’s ways were 
known to him. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tancy he unslung his canteen, threw the reins 
over his pony’s head, and sprang to the side 
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of the prone figure. With celerity and total 
lack of ceremony he picked her up in his arms 
and swung her around until the sun’s rays 
were shielded from her face. He forced the 
open mouth of the canteen between her 
parched and swollen lips, and at intervals 
let the stream trickle gently down her throat; 
then as she sighed and opened her eyes he 
patted her as if she were a child and, not 
knowing what else to say, said, ‘‘Brace up! 
Brace up! You’re all right now.” 

The woman looked up into the homely 
face and believed. She closed her eyes with 
a sigh, while Sandy continued his ministra- 
tions. Then he scurried his pony and pack 
burros back into the hollows away from the 
glare of the beaten way and carried her to his 
retreat as if she were a weary, sleepy child. 

That was merely the beginning of it. 

Back in the gully he made for her a shelter 
of a pack cover and, this work done, retired 
to a distance where he might search the sur- 
face of the inferno for other signs of ani- 
mation. This because, as he ruminated, 
“There’s shore somethin’ wrong or there 
wouldn’t be no white woman afoot away out 
here fifty mile from nowhere and Injuns 
everywhere about.” But his glasses brought 
him no sign of life. Everywhere was the 
silent desert, writhing, writhing monoto- 
nously beneath the sun. 

If Indians there were, they were beyond 
the sky line, or—and that seemed improb- 
able—in hiding. He retreated to his camp 
and passed the afternoon watching over his 
charge. Regularly he stole to where she 
slept the sleep of complete exhaustion and 
gently gave her water, which she, unconscious 
of his care, drank without effort. With her 
welfare his motive, as night drew on he 
“took a chance on a fire” and kindled a tiny 
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“He patted ber as if she were a child.” 
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blaze sufficient to boil a kettle of water. He 
screened it around with a sagebrush clipped 
with laborious effort, wondering the while 
where Geronimo and his band might be. 
Then, reasoning that they must be miles 
away, or that if near, it would do no good 
to worry, he devoted himself to petting his 
favorite burro that nosed his pockets and 
familiarly rubbed a gray muzzle over the 
back of his neck. And in this reverie he was 
absorbed until the water boiled over. 

With the little burro trotting at his heels, 
an interested spectator, he made his way to 
the sleeper, carrying in his hand a battered 
tin cup that wafted steaming fragrance as he 
went. He hesitated as to what was the 
proper method of waking a sleeping woman. 
This. at least was a new experience. He 
stretched forth a hand and gently shook her, 
but she, despite his tenderness, started a 
scream that he brought to a close by firmly 
clapping a big red palm over her mouth. 

“Sorry, but it’s ag’in the law, when Geron- 
imo’s out, to make a noise,”’ he drawled. 

The terror died from her eyes at his apol- 
ogy, and she drank the tea in silence. Sandy 
and the little burro waited for her to speak, 
but to their distress she burst into tears. 
The big packer crushed down an inclination 
to take her in his arms and rock her as he 
would a little girl. 

“Don’t cry,” he said consolingly. “I 
reckon you don’t know me. Why, I’m old 
Sandy Smith, and I never hurt nothin’. 
You’re as safe now as you would be in—in— 
well, most anywhere?’ 

There was something in the quiet assur- 
ance of the voice that was comforting, and 
something in his calm manner of serving her 
a camp lunch that gave her confidence and 
peace. Starved as she was, the savory strips 
of bacon and pilot bread tasted like an epi- 
curean dish, and strength and hope came 
back. And when the moon had crept over 
the desert, she told him of her coming, while 
he nodded his head in sympathy and inter- 
jected now and then a question. But what 
had led her to take such an admittedly dan- 
gerous trip? Why must she reach Hila 
camp? What had become of her escort? 
Once more the terror of the preceding day 
was on her, and she rocked to and fro and 
twisted her fingers in anguish as she recited 
her story. She had induced a packer to take 
her through; there had been an Indian on- 
slaught from which she was protected by 
previous flight and secretion, and from her 
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hiding she had witnessed the last fight, the’ 
murder and mutilation of her defender. 
Then the savages, in ignorance of her having 
been a part of the expedition, and barba- 
rously exultant over their success, had gone. 

“Good Lord,” Sandy said over and over 
again. “So they finally got poor old Joe, 
eh? Finally got poor old Joe.” 

‘And all my fault,” came the tearful as- 
sertion of the woman. “He wouldn’t have 
attempted the trip, had I not begged him to. 
And then when they came he lay there behind 
his dead ponies and fought—and fought and 
fought, while I, hidden in the brush, could 
do nothing to help—even at the last when 
they rushed down upon him and—and—” 
Her voice broke in sobs, and for a little while 
there was silence. 

Sandy assured her that “‘it was all in the 
game,” and that Joe would probably have 
made the trip and would have died just as 
gamely had she not been with him. She sat 
in silence, and, when calm, reverted to the 
cause of her expedition. It wasn’t so easy to 
tell to a big lank stranger, sitting near her on 
a sand hummock in the desert night. It 
came hesitatingly and with allusions some 
of which were unintelligible to Sandy. 

There had been a quarrel with Bob, and 
Bob had lost his temper and gone away leav- 
ing a broken-hearted woman behind him. 
And now the broken-hearted woman had 
learned that Bob was to be in Hila camp, and, 
hungry for a reconciliation and for his love, 
had faced the terrors of the pitiless savages 
to reach him; and in the facing had nar- 
rowly saved her life thus far, and, as nearly 
as Sandy could calculate, would perhaps lose 
it in the end. 

There was nothing to do, Sanay meditated, 
but to make a bluff at reassurance, so he 
drawlingly comforted her with assertions that 
they would get through all right, and there 
was no need of worrying; but deep down in 
his heart anxiety turned and twisted and tore 
at his sense of truth. 

Indians, perhaps, on both sides now, and 
that too after he had believed himself almost 
beyond the danger line! Why, only for the 
Indians behind him he would have turned 
back, because of that accident to the water 
cask which robbed him of nearly all his pre- 
cious store and left him with less than half 
ration for himself and animals, and with 
many miles of desert, dry, cruel, and alkaline, 
ahead of him, where the sand floated up and 
bit into the nostrils, eyes, and mouth, and 
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brought an insistent demand for water, more 
water. Death had a hundred chances to one 
if he attempted to return, and there had been 
no alternative but to go ahead. Now there 
was another demand for water, and the water 
almost gone. The terrible days to come 
were before him in pitiless panorama. He 
foresaw the necessity for keeping to the by- 
trails—the slow progress, the constant watch, 
the sleepless nights, and frequent hours of hot 
imprisonment, should they be driven to hid- 
ing, in sage-clad hollows. 

But to-night she could not travel! He 
must think it out. So it was that while the 
moon shifted the shadows of the night from 
side to side in its stately passing, a woman 
slept the undisturbed sleep of security be- 
neath a pack cover, while outside an ungainly 
figure turned and tossed in an agony of ap- 
prehension, forgetful always of himself, but 
filled with pity for her and for the trusting 
animals who had been his servants, com- 
panions, friends. 

And it was these animals that, on the fol- 
lowing day, wondered in dumb misery why 
it was that so little water was given them, and 
why, despite the penalty, they were urged 
forward over tortuous paths. Perhaps, too, 
they wondered at the many halts while the 


master, who usually was so careless, crept 
cautiously up to the brows of the hills at inter- 
vals and peered anxiously out into the long 


distances. There was one other stop, too, 
where grewsome things were found, and where 
Sandy delved as best he might to hide the 
marks of tragedy. 

“You see,” he said to the woman, “we 
ain’t no business losin’ an hour’s time, but it 
just did seem a shame to leave poor old Joe 
out there that-a-way.” 

And again they went their way, but from 
that pitiful wreckage they carried no replen- 
ishment of water; the Indians had opened the 
casks. There was nothing for it now but to 
abandon the packs. Their loss meant much 
to Sandy, but of what moment were they 
in this game of life and death? Lightness 
meant speed, and already one of the burros 
lagged with weariness and retarded their 
going. And as the day wore on, its footsteps 
became slower and more painful. 

It was this that bore heavily upon the 
gaunt one that night after his meager camp 
had been made and the woman had retired 
to her tiny shelter, weary but unperturbed. 
Now was the hour for sacrifice; but how 
bitterly it hurt! How bitterly it hurt! How 
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many virtues that little mule possessed! How 
many times in all his faithful work he had 
shown little endearments and how great was 
his intelligence! 

So it was that the big desolate hills, their 
grayness tinted with warmth in the night 
light, looked down on a rough man who led 
a weary little gray burro into an isolated gully, 
blindfolded the wondering eyes, threw an arm 
over the shaggy neck, and talked to and 
caressed the animal before he fired a shot at 
such close range that the sound was muffled. 
And worse yet, the ordeal was repeated as 
another sacrifice was made. Two mouths 
less to demand water, and two animals the 
less to suffer! And—kind God!—two friends 
murdered through pitiful necessity. 

“T cain’t see where them pesky mules has 
wandered to,’’ said Sandy, in assumed cheer- 
fulness, as she appeared for her breakfast. 
“But we ain’t got no time to look for ’em,” 
he added as she expressed solicitude. 

Only one burro and one pony to take the 
trail that day, and, worse yet, a water cask 
that was light as it was swung to the burro’s 
back, to give forth hollow swashings of 
mockery. Sandy furtively tested its weight 
and made calculations on its contents. He 
sighed mightily. About a swallow a day for 
himself and the burro—just a gulp—and 
quarter rations for the woman and the pony. 
Yes, the pony must be included and must 
have the most, because if the pony kept his 
feet he would take her to safety somewhere 
—perhaps! Plainly the pony must be the 
favored one. . 

Again the sun was merciless in enmity and 
focused pitiless rays upon them, adding to 
their thirst. And it was the woman who 
expressed surprise when Sandy advised her, 
with many apologies, to “‘go a leetle mite slow 
on that water.” The half-empty canteen 
came away from her lips as she said, ‘Is 
that all we have?” 

“Oh, we got plenty,” came the cheerful 
reply, “if we only go slow. Jest a leetle 
slow.” 

To show his freedom from worry Sandy 
chirped up a tune, but somehow it was a 
failure, as his lips were too parched for 
artistic success. 

Two days more! Two days more! And 
she and the pony must have it all, though 
men died thirst-stricken in a day in this 
terrible heat. Well, it couldn’t be helped, and 
there was no use in alarming her. She must 
keep her nerve, otherwise there was no hope. 
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The night came again and went, and the 
sun returned and was just as heartless and 
unkind. Now there were no assumptions of 
cheerfulness—only silence and caution, and 
the urging forward of jaded beasts. Once 
they lost hours of time in concealment, while 
a small party of Apaches, hideously gaudy 
in war paint and carrying grewsome trophies 
of their savagery, rode past them on the trail 
below. The woman cowered in her rocky 
refuge, fearing a repetition of the former hor- 
ror and unrelieved by Sandy’s plausible as- 
surances of their safety. These, he said, were 
probably the last they would see. As they 
took the trail again he made a carefully pre- 
pared speech. 

“T ought to tell you,” he said with a slow 
drawl, “that if anything did happen to me, 
your best way would be to keep to the main 
trail. Watch, as you have seen me do—and 
ride hard. You’d get there some time sure. 
’Tain’t far now. If that there cayuse you’re 
on was feelin’ fust rate, and didn’t have to 
side step the trail so often, I ’spect he’d make 
it from here in twenty hours. You needn’t 
worry though,” he cheerfully lied, seeing the 
alarm in her haggard face, ‘‘’cause there ain’t 
nothin’ goin’ to happen to me. Nothin’ ever 
does happen to me.” He grinned through 
his cracked lips in conclusion. 

Again night fell, but this time there was no 
pause. The woman moaned with weariness 
and wondered at this omittance as well as at 
the energy with which Sandy urged the poor, 
weakly traveling beasts forward. The three 
hours’ rest in the dawn seemed so brief and 
the way so long. And she was thirsty, so 
terribly thirsty! It was like that other time, 
and she sobbed hysterically as the picture of 
Joe’s death and the recollection of her own 
tortures of thirst recurred to her. This was 
very like that, and worst of all, this tall, gaunt 
man with the flaring head was cruel, because 
he now carried the canteen and wouldn’t let 
her have a drink; just gave her a swallow 
once in a while and used such heartless care 
to jerk it away before she could quench her 
thirst. Why, he was kinder to the pony. 

And yet—and yet—he himself never 
seemed to drink. Why didn’t he? Perhaps 
he wanted one as much as she did. She 
asked him, and with a grin that would have 
been heartbreaking could she have read 
through the grimy alkaline dust that coated 
his face, he answered: “I ain’t a particle 
thirsty because I’m so used to traveling over 
these here trails that I’m just like one of them 
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onery-lookin’ camels I used to see in circuses 
when I was back in Missoury.” 

Slip—slip! Then a dry, noiseless fall on 
the sand. The little burro dropped, made 
one or two efforts to rise, and then stretched 
himself slowly out at length, immovable. 
The empty water cask which Sandy had neg- 
lected to take from his back clanked hollowly 
upon the wooden pack trees and with him 
rested uselessly on the face of things. 

While the woman watched in dazed won- 
dering, Sandy, simple-hearted and tender, 
knelt and took the shaggy head in his arms 
and with low babblings talked into the un- 
gainly ear. 

“Make another try, Jack,” he pleaded, and 
then, as the animal lay inert, “just one more 
try, ole man. It ain’t far an’ I cain’t leave 
you here to suffer.” 

An interval of silence, but no motion from 
the prostrate one. 

“I’m sorry, pal,” Sandy voiced huskily, 
“but I ain’t got no water for you and none for 
myself. We’ve got to get this little girl back 
to Bob. He wants her an’ she wants him. 
You an’ me ain’t no good nohow except to 
pack things, an’ women like that kin make 
lots of folks happy. I ain’t never done noth- 
in’ to hurt you before, an’ I reckon it won’t 
hurt now as much as it would to leave you 
away out here to suffer. Good-by, Jack—” 

The woman vaguely understood in her 
fevered mind why Sandy shot and the burro 
lay so quietly. But it seemed strange that 
the cool gray eyes that he lifted to hers as 
they resumed their way were filled to the 
brim with tears which trickled unheeded 
down his face and made tracings by the side 
of his long mustache. She, too, found relief 
in crying, Sandy observed. He must be 
cheerful: 

“Come all ye Texas rangers, 
Of high and low degree; 


T’'ll tell you of some troubles 
That happened unto me.” 


His cracked and parched voice, in pathetic 
assumption of cheerfulness, rasped its way 
over the burning air as he trudged by the 
pony’s side, then, as if from sheer lack <f 
further energy, died away in dry whisperings. 
And this attempt at song was followed by 
long hours of silence, unbroken save by the 
“‘piff-piff” of his and the horse’s feet upon 
the trail into which they had emerged. 

And she in the meantime dreamed of 
water! Now she begged for it and sucked 
at the sterile mouth of the blistering empty 
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canteen to which she clung and which at 
intervals she hugged to her fevered breast. 

Sandy began broken comments which were 
as the raven’s croakings in hoarseness. No 
longer was she a stranger to him, and he 
began to wonder vaguely why it was that 
he had never before recognized her as his 
brother. He would drag back from the hold 
on the pommel thong of her saddle into which 
he had twisted his hand for support, and look 
up at her. Then as the pony advanced he 
would be jerked forward until he dreamed 
again. 

“Why, Dick,” he said, “you don’t look 
none like you used to, but it’s funny I didn’t 
know ’twas you! We’re going to where 
there’s water, Dick, big rivers of it—all cool 
an’ runnin’ swift. Fish in the pool down by 
the mill an’ the big trees a-shadin’ ’em, an’— 
an’—lovin’ the water an’ havin’ sprays of it 
on their nice green leaves. Remember, Dick, 
how I uster whistle an’ git them birds to come 
down an’ eat out of my hand? There by the 
water—water—water— What? Nope! Thar 
ain’t no lake over thar that I kin remember.” 

Then he would grip his wandering senses 
back to partial sanity, with the underlying 
knowledge that to dream of lakes where was 


naught but desert sands was only the begin- 
ning of the end. And in those sane moments 
he would mutter, ““O God! don’t let us git 


off the trail. Keep us on the trail, God, 
’cause if I cain’t hold ’em on the trail she 
ain’t agoin’ to git there. You shore ain’t 
agoin’ to let her die out here on the sand, 
God; You what looks after the wolves and 
coyotes and sparrers—You shore ain’t goin’ 
back on a woman! Water! Water! Lord, 
ain’t it cool and sweet! ” 

His great bloodshot eyes looked around 
hollowly on the glaring rim of the horizon; 
a smile of delirium twitched his cracked lips. 

*** And in the night an angel came down 
and troubled the waters’,” he said with a 
raucous laugh. ‘‘The waters! the waters! 
Lord, who'd ’a’ thought they could splash and 
sparkle and whirl around that-a-way, Dick? 
See ’em. eh? Ain’t they beautiful? 


Little drops er water, 
hittle grains er sand, 
Make ther mighty ocean 
An’ ther 


Oceans is all water, Dick—all water! water! 
water!” 
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The cracked voice snapped suddenly and 
the dry lips writhed without a sound; but 
his hand never lost its twisted grip on the 
pommel thong, and the noise of water— 
laughing, leaping, worrying water—never 
faded from his dinning ears. And together 
thus, the man and the woman and the pony 
forged on over the blistering carpet of the 
desert in the steady, insistent glare of the 
pitiless sun. 


They came out to meet them at Hila Camp, 
their weird appearance being observed from 
afar. The insensible woman lashed to the 
saddle by a gaunt red-headed man who after- 
wards carried no memory of the act, and who 
sprawled forward and dropped on his face 
as they sighted him. And with them they 
brought water—water that carried with it 
life and sanity and drowned from the fevered 
bodies of the wanderers the raging fires of 
dissolution and the hot flame of the desert’s 
breath. 

As they slashed the lashings from the 
woman’s form, she fell inertly into the arms 
of the man she had fared forth to find—the 
man who, conscious at last of his error and of 
the loyalty of his wife, gathered her up close 
to his breast and roughly pressed his lips to 
hers in a passion of remorseful kisses. In the 
wrathful glare of the half-sunk sun—defeated, 
and flaming out its rage in torrid streaks of 
red and orange and stormy purple — the 
others grouped themselves about the crum- 
pled figure on the desert’s face and drew 
away the pony that, faithful to the end, had 
halted, and with dumb questioning in its 
pathetic eyes, was nosing its master’s blis- 
tered cheek. 

““Sandy—by God!” said the man who 
turned the packer over and held a canteen to 
the blackened, bleeding lips. 

With bedimmed eyes from which the tears 
of delirium had not yet cleared the red- 
headed one looked questioningly around. 
His arm feebly stretched forth, his lean, red 
fingers pathetically opened, and he hoarsely 
quoted from childhood’s recollections, ‘‘ There 
cometh a woman of Samaria to the well to 
draw water—water, and Jesus said unto her, 
‘Give me to drink.’” 

And from him who cradled the woman in 
his arms came the hushed reply: ‘‘God’s 
given us all to drink, pard, he’s given us all 
to drink.” 
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AT CLAIREFONTAINE 


By CHARLES WOODWARD HUTSON 


F gentle joys e’er found a glass, 
*Twas in the land of fair Alsace, 
Half German and half French, 
Where wit’s sublimed to wisdom’s way 
Of taking life as ’tis to-day 
And comfort on a bench. 
When last I strayed through sweet Lorraine, 
*Twas long I stayed at Clairefontaine, 
Imbibing beaujolais. 
With crayfish soup and charr superb 
And good roast beef and bitter herb 
I made my dinner gay. 
The brook that tinkled by the hedge 
I knew was brawling o’er the ledge 
Of rock that lower lay; 
But here it ran too soft to drown 
The rich swift trill the birds in brown 
Kept lilting all the day. 
The open window let the bees 
Hum in and out while Gruyére cheese 
Preluded chasse-café. 
Dear heart! let’s go to Clairefontaine 
When cherries should thy sweet lips stain: 
*Tis thou wilt ask to stay! 





THE ALCOHOL AGE 


By DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


=F a man tried to read by the 

light reflected from his stove 

instead of his lamp or his 

wae, gas jet, nine out of ten peo- 

Ym ple would consider him 

crazy. But this is just 

about the way we have 

availed ourselves of the aid which we can 

obtain from alcohol. While it is one of the 

most versatile of benefactors, its source is 

everywhere about us. To-day it could be 

made of service literally in hundreds of ways 

to our advantage, yet we are careless or ig- 

norant of them because we have, figuratively 

speaking, bound it hand and foot by putting 

such a tax on its production that it is a lux- 

ury. When we remember that, until Presi- 

dent Roosevelt signed its freedom papers, 

every gallon of grain alcohol made in the 

United States had to pay a tribute of nearly 

twenty times its cost, we can readily appreci- 

ate why it is a luxury only to be used when 
the purse will permit. 

“There is alcohol and alcohol,” as the 
saying goes. For instance, you can make 
alcohol out of the trees that grow in the for- 
est. In France the curious visitor may enter 
sugar factories where he is politely offered 
a sample of the product. To the taste it is 
sweet and palatable, but when he passes to 
the next room and is shown the pile of saw- 
dust, and perhaps the carboys of sulphuric 
acid utilized in manufacturing the “sugar,” 
he may regret his eagerness to test it. In the 
United States, wood alcohol or methyl spirit, 
to use its technical title, has been produced 
on a large scale as the next best thing to ethyl 
alcohol for use in making such staple articles 
as hats, varnishes, and chemicals, although 
it cannot enter into many processes of manu- 
facture since its standard is not sufficiently 
high when compared with ethyl spirit. Un- 
like the other it has been a tax-free element, 
and this is why it has been employed to such 


a large extent that at present about thirteen 
million gallons are being made in a single 
year. 

The chemist usually considers “alcohol” 
as the ethyl or grain alcohol, but here again 
the title is a misnomer, because spirit dis- 
tilled from any substance except wood is fre- 
quently termed grain alcohol. Such is the 
fluid that forms a source of light, heat, and 
power which is practically limitless consid- 
ering from what it can be produced. This 
can be easily verified if we bear in mind what 
we learned in the chemistry class, that a pile 
of sugar weighing ten pounds contains 
enough raw material to yield nearly a gallon 
of alcohol. Stop and think from what sugar 
can be extracted! We think of it as coming 
from the cane field, the beet root, but we 
must include the potato, the corn plant, the 
rice kernel, even the fruit on tree and bush, 
as well as other root growths; consequently 
there is not a section of the United States, 
where human beings till the soil, that does 
not produce some form of vegetation contain- 
ing the base for alcohol in greater or less 
quantities. 

Any schoolboy who has been through his 
first year in chemistry and returns to his rural 
home, can make alcohol from what he digs 
in the garden or gathers from beneath the 
trees in the orchard. Suppose he tries his 
skill with the potato. He peels a few hand- 
fuls, throws them into the kettle on the kitch- 
en stove, and, while they boil, mashes them 
to a pulp. Next he mixes in a handful of 
malt made from rye or barley, or, in place of 
this, drops in a little sulphuric acid. Now 
the wort, as the brewer would say, begins to 
form, the starchy matter being turned into 
sugar by the diastase in the malt. The 
young distiller sprinkles in a powder or two 
of yeast to ferment the mixture until the 
sugar is ready to be resolved into carbonic 
acid and alcohol; in other words is decom- 
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posed. He has taken the old teakettle and 
fitted a coil of pipe to it. Pouring the liq- 
uor into the kettle, he sets it over the fire. 
As the vapor rises it passes into the tubing, 
which lies in a pan of cold water. The cooled 
pipe turns the vapor into fluid again, con- 
denses it, and it trickles from the end of the 
pipe into the vessel open to receive it, alco- 
hol in its first stage, but available in this form 
for many purposes. Such is the process with 
a few simple variations, whether he puts po- 
tatoes in the kettle or gathers the overripe 
peaches or cherries, or brings in an armful 
of corn from the field; every one contains this 
spirit in abundance. 

But after he gets it what‘can he do with it? 

To answer this question suppose we pay a 
visit to an American farm as it may be con- 
ducted fifty years, perhaps twenty years, 
hence. We look in vain for the “‘ wood lot.” 
That disappeared long ago to make way for 
the more profitable field and orchard. The 
wood pile by the kitchen door and the big fire- 
place have likewise passed away. Nor is there 
an ash heap anywhere about. To this farmer 
coal is too expensive, especially when he 
knows that he uses less than ten per cent of 
the heat it generates and that for every ton 
he buys he pays for ninety per cent of waste. 
How about kerosene or coal oil or whatever 
you choose to call it? ‘‘What is the use of 
my paying freight from the oil refinery and 
. helping the Trust to make a profit when I can 
get something better for my purpose right at 
home?” 

This reply may not convince, because as yet 
we have not had a chance to see for ourselves; 
but now we will start, beginning at the farm- 
house. The reason why no smoke comes 
from the chimney is because the housewife is 
getting dinner on a stove burning alcohol— 
merely a turn of a valve controlling the supply 
and the contact of the match flame; that’s all. 
Here and there are lamps which, when lighted 
at dusk, give out such a brilliant yet even 
illumination that the ordinary gas jet is a 
mere glimmer in contrast. Spirit furnishes 
the light. Over in the barn stands the familiar 
fanning mill for cleaning grain, but no one 
turns the crank that revolves its blades. The 
farmer simply throws over the handle of an 
electric switch, and the mill begins humming 
a merry tune in unison with the clicking of the 
feed cutter, which is also actuated by the same 
invisible force. Nor does the farmer depend 
‘on the breeze to pump his water. The motor- 
driven pump keeps it flowing in a steady 
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stream from the well even into the tank on the 
roof of his home, where it is ever ready to ex- 
tinguish fires and lets him save on his in- 
surance premiums. In the orchard the press 
is squeezing the juice out of the apples, with- 
out a touch of the hand. The hay press does 
its work mechanically with just a boy to feed 
it. If we happen to be on the place at butter- 
making time, we see the cream separators and 
churns doing their duty independently of the 
housewife, who only looks into the creamery 
now and then to see how things are getting on. 
This farmer may have horses, but not for 
field work, because he finds he can do so much 
more with motor machinery at the same ex- 
pense. Even his plows and cultivators are 
pulled by the traction engine with which he 
runs his harvester and thrasher. Here the 
engine must communicate its power directly 
to the farm mechanism; but if he desires he 
can operate the fanning mill, the separator, 
and the other appliances in the house and barn 
from one source of power, using the electric 
current which he can readily generate with his 
little alcohol engine. 

Is this smokeless, ashless, coalless, wood- 
less agriculture such a Utopian scheme as it 
reads? Let us see. 

In the opening paragraphs we have stated 
that ethyl alcohol such as the farmer would 
utilize has had to pay a tax equal to twenty 
times its cost to manufacture. This will give 
some idea of the cheapness of its production. 
Because we have been paying forty and fifty 
cents a pint for it at the drug store, we have 
come to regard it as a high-priced luxury, but 
out of this must be paid the revenue exacted 
by the Government, which has been as much 
as $2.07 on each gallon, or over twenty-five 
cents on each pint. Evidently the cost de- 
pends considerably upon the material from 
which we make it, as the process of extraction 
and distillation varies but slightly whether the 
spirit is secured from grain, fruit, or vegeta- 
bles. If we select the familiar field corn and 
put it through the processes employed in the 
modern distillery for making whisky, we can 
obtain a liquid which is from ninety to ninety- 
five per cent pure and from 185° to 190° proof, 
a standard which allows it to be utilized in 
nearly every product in which it is required 
as an ingredient and which shows it to be 
superior to gasoline and kerosene as a fuel 
and as an illuminant. Estimating the cost 
of a bushel of corn at 42 cents, the entire 
expense of producing a gallon of this alcohol 
is but 10.78 cents, for with the modern equip- 
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ment of a distilling plant, the cost of mechan- 
ical treatment is actually less than two cents 
per gallon. According to recent statistics com- 
piled by the Government, crude wood alcohol 
costs no less than forty cents per gallon to 
manufacture. As low-grade molasses from 
sugar cane is another base for the spirit, re- 
liable data have been obtained as to the per- 
centage which a given quantity of it will yield. 
The Cuban distilleries extract a gallon of 
alcohol (which is ninety per cent absolute) 
from two gallons of the molasses—molasses of 
a quality which is brought to this country and 
sold at three cents a gallon. The average ex- 
pense of manufacture, based on this price for 
the raw material, is less than ten cents. The 
difference between the molasses and the corn 
spirit is that the former has an odor which is 
somewhat disagreeable, but it can be utilized 
as effectively as the other for all purposes, ex- 
cept in preparation of liquors and medicines. 
The low cost of this variety suggests that the 
crude molasses remaining after the extraction 
of sugar from the beet could be utilized profit- 
ably in the same way. This product, which 
may be considered a waste material, contains 
from forty to fifty per cent of sugar forming 
an alcoholic base. 


At this point we must let figures tell their 
story. Ask the Western or Eastern farmer 
and he will tell you that 200 bushels is not an 
unusual crop of potatoes to the acre on many 


of the nation’s potato patches. This quan- 
tity will furnish fully fifty gallons of alcohol. 
The country’s potato harvest reaches in an 
average year 250,000,000 bushels. A bushel 
of ordinary field corn such as is grown on the 
thousand-acre and ten-thousand-acre fields 
of Kansas, Missouri, and Iowa will yield 
five gallons of spirits by modern distillation. 
Allowing but four gallons to the bushel for 
the sake of argument, the national crop of 
this cereal would produce the enormous 
quantity of ten billion gallons alone. While 
we call the raising of sugar beets one of our 
infant industries and have only begun their 
cultivation, we have the waste product of 
200,000 tons for raw material for our spirit. 
The cane fields of Louisiana alone would con- 
tribute every drop of alcohol needed in the 
Southland for light, power, and other pur- 
poses. Of course it is preposterous to suppose 
that all of our potatoes or corn or any other 
staple will be converted into alcohol, but in a 
“big crop” year, when corn for example goes 
begging at thirty or thirty-five cents a bushel, 
here is an opportunity to turn it into some- 
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thing which will make it worth, perhaps, 
double its value in the original form. There 
will be no need of burning it in the stove 
because it is cheaper than buying coal, as has 
been done many times on the prairie. The 
manufacture of alcohol thus creates a new 
source of consumption for some of our leading 
surplus crops, which should be a safety valve 
of the utmost importance in regulating pro- 
duction and in maintaining prices. 

Yes, these figures seem incredible for the 
reason that we have considered alcohol as a 
rare, a costly commodity; but before Con- 
gress decided upon its release from bondage, 
committees obtained convincing testimony 
that the spirit is not merely one of the most 
useful servants of humanity, but one of the 
most easily obtained. 

We remember that the farmer lighted his 
home with spirit lamps. Why did he not 
use kerosene oil? Because the spirit gave 
him more illumination for less money. In 
recent years the gas mantle has become very 
popular because of the light it affords for 
reading. A versatile Frenchman discovered 
that the mantle can be utilized with an alco- 
hol burner. A gallon of alcohol is sufficient 
to keep it burning 1,475 hours, supposing 
that each hour it furnishes a light equal to 
that of one candle. A modern lamp burn- 
ing the highest grade of kerosene oil requires 
one gallon to burn 783 candle-power hours, 
as the expert terms it. Therefore a gallon 
of spirit will furnish nearly twice as much 
illumination as kerosene. In fact, if it sold 
at thirty-one cents a gallon, it would be more 
economical to use than kerosene at fifteen 
cents a gallon. 

But one farmer ran his machinery with 
the spirit instead of gasoline or naphtha. 
Why? Because he could get more power 
from a gallon of alcohol than the same quan- 
tity of any other liquid fuel, while the wear 
and tear was less to his engine. If you were 
to dissect the mechanism of an automobile 
or a motor boat and study the object of each 
wire and pipe and valve and lever, you would 
find that all work on the same principle. The 
engineer calls it internal combustion. An 
internal-combustion engine does not require 
any steam to work it, and so the clumsy and 
bulky boiler for generating steam from water, 
also the water tank and fire box, are not 
needed. The wheels of the touring car are 
moved and the propeller of the motor boat 
is turned by the gas generated by the ex- 
plosion of the liquid fuel which is forced into 
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the engine cylinder by air pressure. The 
gasoline or naphtha or alcohol enters the 
cylinder through a tiny hole, and is in the 
form of spray as it is mixed with the air. 
There are two wires in the cylinder between 
the ends of which a constant stream of elec- 
tric sparks is passing from a storage bat- 
tery. As fast as the vapor enters it is ig- 
nited by the sparks, and the pressure of gas 
thus formed moves the piston back and 
forth. The explosions cause the pop-pop- 
pop that remind one of Fourth of July morn- 
ing when the whole bunch of firecrackers 
goes off at once. 

Very careful tests have been made of how 
much power alcohol vapor can exert in in- 
ternal combustion compared with gasoline, 
which is the form of refined petroleum best 
adapted for this purpose. They show that 
with a gallon of alcohol fully twenty per cent 
more horse power can be obtained from the 
engine designed to use this fuel than from the 
modern gasoline engine using the same quan- 
tity and in operation for the same length of 
time. As the expert puts it, the alcohol 
motor has a ‘thermal efficiency” of about 
thirty per cent while the one actuated by 
gasoline has but twenty-one per cent, because 


the alcohol can be compressed to a greater 
density in the cylinder than gasoline, and 
thus its heating value or power can be used 


to a greater extent. This is an interesting 
fact as it indicates that alcohol will stand a 
much greater degree of heat before igniting 
than any form of refined petroleum, thus re- 
ducing the danger of handling and trans- 
porting it. But besides generating more 
power, the spirit does not injure the motor 
as much as gasoline. The continual ex- 
plosions and the action of the vapor may 
coat the interior of the cylinder with sedi- 
ment. If the gasoline is mixed with other 
liquids as is done to adulterate it, the vapor 
may cause rust, but the residue left by alco- 
holic vapor is so minute in quantity that its 
effect is slight compared with that of fuel 
oil. The mixture of alcohol and gasoline 
makes an excellent fuel for the gas engine, 
as the Germans have found. The combina- 
tion ignites readily and has been found to 
be very efficient especially where pure spirit 
costs too much to utilize entirely. 

Let us pause a moment to think what all 
this means. We have referred to the farmer 
because he may be as necessary to furnish 
the light and power of the future as he is to 
feed us, -but there are six millions of him to 
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consume the spirit as well as to make it. 
Only a few motors are as yet used in the 
rural districts, but including the automobile 
and power boats, fully 300,000 engines are 
now being operated in the United States by 
means of liquid fuel, ranging from the little 
cycle motors of a single horse power to mass- 
ive machines of 500 horse power. The Ger- 
mans, however, have shown us the possibil- 
ities of the gas motors, for they are making 
them of 3,000 horse power—more than twice 
the energy exerted by a standard locomotive. 
What alcohol may mean in expanding the 
use of the automobile can only be conjec- 
tured, since it not only creates more energy, 
but is free from the objectionable odor of 
gasoline as well as the smoke which too of- 
ten is created by imperfect combustion. An 
idea of its importance to the agriculturist, 
however, may be gained from the fact that 
two corporations in this country manufac- 
turing farm machinery have enlarged their 
plants so that combined they can build no 
less than 50,000 of these motors in a single 
year. 

We have to turn to the Old World to re- 
alize what this fluid means in the preparation 
of everyday necessities. The industries in 
European countries where alcohol is per- 
mitted to be manufactured without taxation, 
indicate that the variety of its uses is almost 
without limit. It forms the base of high- 
grade varnishes, since it is the best known 
solvent of shellac. Pianos, organs, house- 
hold furniture, and vehicles, when coated with 
varnishes of this kind, have a finish and lus- 
ter which cannot be obtained in any other 
way, while the compound acts as a wood 
preservative. In chemistry it is indispen- 
sable. In the manufacture of dyes, enor- 
mous quantities are used. The Germans, 
aware of its value, permit the production of 
alcohol without taxation, and this is why 
Germany commands the world’s market for 
aniline dyes, as the great chemical companies 
of the Empire make these substances for less 
than ten cents a pound. In the United 
States the industry is insignificant in propor- 
tion, as the producing cost per pound is over 
fifty cents. Every kind of hat we wear is 
stiffened with alcohol in some form. Every 
dozen of them requires a gallon of ethyl or 
wood spirits. Our bill for fulminates has 
been enormous owing to the cost of alcohol, 
which forms one of the principal elements 
in the compounding of modern explosives. 
Here again Europe has had the advantage 
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of us in the preparation of war-making— 
or peace-preserving—material. The tourist 
abroad wonders why he can have his camera 
plates developed and purchase photographic 
chemicals so much cheaper than in the United 
States. It is because alcohol is such an essen- 
tial in the making of photographic material 
and in the dark room. The transparent 
soap we use in the bath owes its clearness 
to this liquid. Many a perfume contains it. 
Without alcohol the druggist would have to 
give up his business, since it enters into so 
many prescriptions and so-called “patent 
medicines” on account of its remedial prop- 
erties. 

With the chance to distill alcohol from the 
vegetables of the garden, the grain of the 
field, and the fruit of the orchard, the farm 
boy with merely a smattering of chemistry 
may be tempted to repeat the experiments to 
which we have alluded; but it is obvious that 
economical production is only by means of 
modern distilling plants. As to location, 
they can be built in every State and Terri- 
tory, since the bases of the spirit are grown 
in the valley made fertile by nature or in 
the heart of the desert rendered prolific by 
irrigation. It is indeed a curious coincidence 
that one of the most abundant crops which 
comes from irrigated soil—the sugar beet— 
should contain such a large proportion of the 
element of alcohol, when it is remembered 
that as a source of power the spirit can be 
utilized to pump water for flooding the beet 
field. Thus the irrigator can produce from 
the soil the energy needed to maintain its 
fertility. But the potato patch of New Eng- 
land, the corn fields of the Western prairies, 
the rice and sugay-cane belts of Louisiana, 
afford sites for the industry enabling the 
consumer to secure his supply of alcohol for 
whatever purpose as conveniently as his sup- 
ply of food and other necessaries. 

You may say that twenty years is a short 
time in which to accomplish such an indus- 
trial revolution as has been foretold. Is it? 
What did we know of the telephone a quarter 
of a century ago? Those who saw the huge, 
ugly-looking leather disk that was shown at 
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the Centennial Exposition in 1876, ridiculed 
the assertion of the designer that it would 
convey words beyond the ordinary range of 
the human voice. To-day the telephone 
has reached everywhere that civilization has 
reached. It is indispensable in modern life. 
Less than thirty years ago, the first exchange 
was established in America and now some of 
them have subscribers connected with “Cen- 
tral” by the barb-wire fences which not only 
bound the farm but form the telephone line. 
Twenty years ago, the oil stove was a curios- 
ity, but as the fact became known that the 
surface of the country concealed an un- 
derground sea of petroleum, the coal age was 
replaced by the petroleum era in many of 
the States beyond the Mississippi. The pos- 
sibility that twenty years hence we may live 
in the age of alcohol is no more wonderful 
than the advent of the telephone, the oil 
stove, the cotton gin, or the combined har- 
vester and thrasher. 

Back in the sixties “A. Lincoln” was the 
name signed to a document which caused the 
bells to ring and the bonfires to blaze from 
one end of the Northern States to the other, 
for it freed five millions of people from slavery. 
Curiously enough, it was partly to defray the 
expenses of the Civil War abolishing slavery 
that alcohol was literally placed in bondage. 
How this step has crippled the progress of 
the United States may be understood when it 
is known that in 1861, prior to the enforce- 
ment of the revenue tax, we were using over 
thirty millions of gallons, although our popu- 
lation at that time was but thirty-two millions. 
Had the farmer and the manufacturer been 
permitted the free use of the liquid except as 
a beverage, to-day our consumption would 
doubtless have been more than ten times this 
quantity, for Germany alone makes over a 
hundred million gallons a year, largely for in- 
dustrial purposes, also tenfold more than we 
have manufactured annually under the op- 
pression of the revenue law. There is good 
reason for calling the law which at last gives 
us free alcohol for our industries, the Second 
Act of Emancipation, for it is in truth a release 
from bondage. 
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pet OTHING can exceed the air 

Wim of satisfaction which per- 

@ vades a sleeping car just 

after the berths have been 

made up in the morning. 

The night is safely past, 

dressing in one’s section 

has been got through, and one’s destination 

leaps upon one from out the sheathing miles. 

Pelleas and I came in from breakfast in the 
dining car and shared in the general cheer. 

“Really,” said Pelleas benignly, “I cannot 
understand how people find traveling in 
America in the least uncomfortable.” 

“Nor can I,” I agreed, “‘in the morning. 
But at night, when the porter begins making 
up the berths, I would far rather be riding on 
a camel.” 

“But a camel is no larger than one’s berth,” 
argued Pelleas, with a subconscious nod to- 
ward a field of gorgeous marsh marigolds 
swimming past, “and no more humped.” 

“Ah, well,” said I pacifically, “perhaps not. 
But the two have a great deal in common— 
and all the advantages are on the side of the 
camel.” 

“On the back of the camel,” Pelleas gravely 
corrected. 

On the train it is astonishing what frivolous 
talk absorbs one. I aver that the two young 
women occupying the section at the back of 
ours talked for four hundred miles about al- 
most nothing. Not that this is impossible in 
stationary moments, however; for to talk of 
almost nothing is a satisfaction which many 
derive from the most unpromising subjects. 

“TI wish,” said I suddenly, upon this re- 
flection, “that I might sometime travel in the 
company of really distinguished-looking per- 
sons. When distinguished-looking persons 
do their traveling I cannot imagine, for 


whenever I travel, all the ill-equipped beings 
seem to come forth and the charming people 
to stay hermetically sealed at home.” 

“You might take out the box of daguerreo- 
types,” suggested Pelleas, “‘and set them on 
the opposite seat. Then you need look at 
nothing but distinction.” 

I smiled in approbation. That delightful 
company of old daguerreotypes in leather 
cases and the three miniatures in velvet bags 
which I was carrying to Lisa for her cabinet-— 
what perfect traveling companions they would 
make, to be sure! No fussing about draughts, 
no curiosity in their fellows, no look of dust or 
weariness—only that perennial bloom and 
silence and repose. 

“Indeed,” I said, “I have a great inclina- 
tion to do that.” For it is the reflection which 
has upborne me most that if one seems insane 
one is not necessarily insane. 

Pelleas smiled and bought a paper and went 
off to the smoking compartment. Although 
he has not smoked in years and can never 
read in a pitching coach, yet Pelleas finds 
paper and smoking compartment unwritten 
laws of his manhood. One becomes very 
tenacious of one’s ways of youth when they 
no longer besiege one. 

Almost at once the train pulled into a 
station, all of blackened brick and clanging 
breakfast gongs. I have no idea what place 
it may have been, but it was A City, such as 
constantly swim up to the track when one 
travels, lie heavily upon either side of the rails 
while the train stands, and then, I dare say, 
jaunt ponderously off across the fields looking 
for more railway trains to wake them from 
sooty dreams. But this City I remember 
because from its uninviting depths there 
emerged and boarded the train and entered 
our car the Boy and the Amazing Lady. 
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The Boy—how I remember him as I saw 
him first. He was in the early twenties— 
hair of twenty, eyes of twenty, delicious, 
curved mouth of twenty. He came in glow- 
ing, looking up and about the car like a 
knight on the alluring edge of a greenwood 
whence might possibly, at any magic moment, 
advance the Enchanted Adventure. He was 
brown, full-lipped, sparkling, vivid, and with 
that lifted glance that some way speaks 
freedom. He was not yet a prey to life. 
And immediately I had a curious impression 
that he looked a little like his mother—I am 
not sure how I knew that, but I was certain, 
just as when, sometimes, I have had presented 
to me an unknown girl of tall awkwardness, I 
have, even though I have never before seen her, 
yet suppressed an involuntary and unreason- 
able exclamation of “‘How you have grown!” 

The Amazing Lady had not grown very 
much. She was very little—I suspected her 
daintiness to have attracted the Boy to her, 
for she was obviously a decade his senior, and, 
just as obviously, she was for him the En- 
chanted Adventure, ready made. His smile 
had a look of Paradise about it. Yet she was 
insignificant and too—blond; and she owned 
a rich, forced contralto in speech and that 
accent of piecemeal polish which deceives 
nobody. There was a perfume of spiced 
flowers in her garments, as if they had lain in 
strange smoke; there were about her hints of 
unrelated colors, skillfully marshaled; and in 
her very coiffure was an exaggerated under- 
standing of the world. She was a strange 
companion for the Boy—but they had a kin- 
ship, I was to discover: the undoubted kin- 
ship of the fragrance of a joss house and the 
incense of a cathedral. 

The Amazing Lady threw her admirable 
little hat on the opposite seat, shook back her 
straying hair—beautiful hair—and came to 
rest with a sigh, but losing none of her 
positiveness. She was like an exclamation 
point grown momentarily languorous. 

“T always have my shoes made to order,” 
announced the Amazing Lady by way of 
introduction to the moment; “I had these 
made to order. And, really, I’m getting tired 
of it. See how much too long they are.” 

Her contralto went through the car like 
wind. Everyone knew about the shoes. The 
young women in the berth at the back of 
ours ceased their excursions into the obvious 
and listened; and that anomaly, the gouty 
socialist, who sat opposite them, tried to 
derive news from the mirror in his section. 
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Of course the Boy’s reply was inaudible. 
I think that all the world may be divided into 
those who under the usual conditions speak 
audibly and inaudibly in trains. I cast my 
classification humbly upon the sea of those 
already made, but I know of none more 
defining nor within which are merged so 
many obvious touchstones. 

“Ah,” said the Amazing Lady next, in her 
low, pricking staccato, “where is our book? 
Let us read—let us be reading when the train 
pulls out ’—she dropped her tone to a dif- 
ferent kind of audibility—‘‘as we shall read 
always and always!” she said. 

At that I could have found it in my heart 
to listen, had she not obligingly made this 
unnecessary. After all, if these two were 
chaperoned by a book, things could not be so 
mightily incongruous, I innocently thought. 

The Boy drew the book from his bag, a 
small, discreet book of good birth and 
antecedents of charming certainty. She took 
it lingeringly, her eyes meeting his as their 
hands met. And as she opened the book, the 
train slipped into motion, and the City sham- 
bled back about its business on the map. 

“Now it is too late—now it is too late not to 
go!” said the Amazing Lady exultantly, in her 
low resonance. ‘‘Whether I go to Channing 
or New York, it is too late to go back.” 

The Boy murmured, his eyes striving for 
hers. And hers gave themselves momentarily 
to his, and drooped, returned, were captured 
—she had great art, but I have seen sun- 
flowers that I thought had no less art of a 
certain kind in their wide eyes. 

“Let us read,” she said, so that only the 
Boy and I heard; “I am afraid to think——” 

Ah, she had art—the art of the sunflower 
and the woman of the stone age and many 
primal things. She opened the book and read, 
for obviously she was not of womenkind who 
are formed for listening. I do not know 
what book they may have had, but in spite 
of myself the fragments that I caught stirred 
me to something of their enthusiasm. 

. waiting, on spring slopes, with fresh 
lawns and spangled inclines undulating in 
sun to the borders of another land. Another 
land! Compact of hope refined to peace, and 
stars whose mystery is only promise, where to 
remember joy is to possess joy, where Conduct 
herself goes masked as Delight. 

They read on, the reading punctuated by 
many a sentence of silence, glances of tacit 
interpretation, spontaneous meeting of eyes 
over some mounting phrase. I protest that 
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there is no love-making like the love-making 
of two who are reading a wonderful book. 

I maintain that one must have been at least 
twice as old as I not to have been stirred. 
And after all, I thought in unconscious sur- 
render, why should I sit perched there, like 
a suspicious beetle, merely because two were 
incongruous and one spoke contralto? 

I am persuaded that the Boy would have 
read contentedly on for the whole day, 
swimming through the russet land on the 
waves of that contralto. But the Amazing 
Lady had a taste for ballooning. In ten 
minutes she let the book fall, rested her head 
against the cushions, and looked up at him. 

“Are you glad?” she asked. 

“Glad !”’ said the Boy in a rapture sufficient 
for me to hear. 

“Ah, no—but really glad?” she persisted. 
“T haven’t made you think. Perhaps I ought 
to make you think.” 

She leaned forward, her face prettily be- 
lying her words. And in that moment a 
certain fleeting, elusive resemblance which the 
Amazing Lady seemed to me to bear to some 
one whom I could not name, returned to me, 
became a phantom, took shape, and beckoned 
to me from her eyes. There was something 
about her indefinably like Ingeborg Anderson, 
the little Norwegian maid who comes on 
Thursdays to do our mending. I treasured 
this circumstance to tell to Pelleas, who is 
delighted with resemblances, and birthdays 
which fall upon the same day, and similarities 
of family names and the like. When the days 
grow colorless these things become our toys 
instead of books that tell of the spangled 
slopes and fresh lawns of Another Land. 

Meanwhile the Boy was murmuring some- 
thing sufficiently defiant in answer, full of 
certainty and its protestation; whereat, with 
a burst of frankness which I guessed to be 
rare enough, the Amazing Lady said, in her 
daring resonance: 

“Tf I was just the way I am, only with a 
great name, your people would call me clever 
and eccentric, and be proud of me. Wouldn’t 
they?” 

I could guess what the Boy was earnestly 
saying: That they would be proud of her as 
soon as they really knew her! 

“No, they won’t,” said the Amazing Lady 
positively. ‘They'll think everything rude 
that they do is just a lapse, and everything 
rude that I do they’ll think is because I don’t 
know any better. Iknow. They’ll be them- 
selves to each other, but when they speak to 
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me they’ll look through something at me—as 
if I was some one else. And they’ll keep 
hearing things I’ve done—oh, there’s plenty 
to hear—and they'll tell you. And then I 
shall hate myself because it hurts you!” 

“We'll go away!” cried the Boy vehement- 
ly, and, as I suspected, immediately grew 
geographical and predicated statements of 
Capri and Provenge and the chéteau coun- 
try and rural England. Love is a famous 
voyager and has an invariable idea that be- 
cause things are intrinsically wrong in the 
West, there will be smooth sailing east of 
West. But in my heart I knew, as I heard 
their words, that no geography and no 
created space could make the future fair for 
these two. Iam old, and I have seen much 
magic—but never the magic of long peace 
between two such as these. As well expect a 
pot of primroses to find fellowship with a 
gazing crystal. 

“Shall I leave you at Channing?” she went 
on to the Boy. “Shall I get off at Channing, 
or shall I go with you to New York and face 
them all? Channing—I hate Channing!” she 
burst out. ‘‘ Why should I go to Channing? 
What do they know about all the things that I 
like best? And what is there in living if you 
can’t live with people who like some of the 
things that you like? In Channing they tell 
me how different my aunt was, and that my 
clothes aren’t heavy enough, and they get 
up at four o’clock on November mornings to 
make Christmas presents. And yet every- 
body in the whole world would say that it is 
my duty to go to Channing, and let you go to 
New York alone!” 

The Boy’s dark head bent down—I could 
guess well enough how his part of the 
antiphony went on. Antiphonies of the sort 
are pitched invariably in the same key. 

How could I help them, I fell wondering, 
though I know very well that upon such an 
affair as this it is madness to intrude. More- 
over, I have grown to suspect that my interest 
in romance is simply the helpless curiosity of 
an old woman in whose heart a glint of moon- 
light some way persists, in spite of all these 
years of the practical sun. Still, it is a very 
terrible thing to be old and not to tell others 
what one has learned, since to learn is the only 
possible compensation for growing old. Yet 
how could I cry out: “Attention, please! 
From the pinnacle of my seventy years let me 
give you both news that you are about mak- 
ing a tragic mistake.” Did I not know that 
they would have looked up at me with no 
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least indignation and have called serenely 
back: 

“Ah, madam, but ¢his, you see, is differ- 
ent!” 

None the less, I longed to help the Boy. 
He was so eager, so radiant, so buoyant. If 
only Enid or Lisa might have been with me, 
and if only he might have looked upon the 
delicacy, the quiet, the gentleness, the dis- 
tinction of my two little grandnieces who, for 
all their spirit and daring, are porcelain, I felt 
sure that he might have understood. If only 
his own mother might momentarily have sat 
there opposite the Amazing Lady, it seemed 
to me that he would have felt the reason why 
he must leave her. Instead he was simply 
drifting on with that really bewildering con- 
tralto in his ears, and all the spell of the book, 
which she presently resumed, laid upon him. 
And there was I, a helpless old woman, with 
nothing in my possession with which to appeal 
to the Boy like a voice from his own world— 
save indeed, I thought whimsically, my box of 
old Mechlin, my photographs of Lisa and 
Enid, and—my daguerreotypes! 

I sat erect with the sheer enormity of the 
fancy. 

That delicate, distinguished company of my 
mother and her friends, in pelisse and tippet, 
in plaited book muslin and curls, with prim 
waists and white hands, and eyes that were 
three parts shyness and one part gentle arch- 
ness—why could I not summon them, I 
boldly wondered, to touch the understanding 
of this Boy who, in delicacy and distinction, 
was so like them? 

While I hesitated, certain that anyone but 
Pelleas would have looked upon the idea as 
mad enough, the Amazing Lady, almost 
pathetically testing her art to allure the Boy 
the more deeply, sank back, with a sigh, to her 
window corner. 

“Trains always make me sleepy,” she said, 
with lids heavy above her really fine eyes. 
“Sit over there for a little—and afterwards I 
will tell you what I dream.” 

“She must have very fine eyelashes,” I 
told myself, “‘to warrant that,” and my heart 
was beating in high excitement. For this 
device of hers left the Boy free for a little, and 
I was determined upon a bold move, such as 
only a bored old woman upon a railway jour- 
ney would credit to herself for art strategical. 

Instantly I opened Pelleas’s suit case and 
took out the box of daguerreotypes. It wasa 
box of—I had almost said withered—helio- 
trope velvet, clasped with thin silver, and, 
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within, a band of faded satin ribbon wrapped 
the cases. I laid the ribbon upon the dark 
background of the seat before me—no one 
would suppose what a background for art is 
the velvet of Pullman cars—and delicately, 
one by one, I dusted each case and laid it open 
on the pale satin. Absurd enough I must 
have looked, with my white hair and kerchief, 
amusing myself with these ancient likenesses! 
One by one I laid them before me, those 
beautiful people of another day—almost of 
Another Land compact of hope and mystery 
and the stars, such as the book of the Boy 
recorded. First, the daguerreotype of a kins- 
woman of my grandmother’s, a Mistress 
Patience Worship, exquisite of needle and 
skilled in mixing simples, who gave up a 
famous match with my lord of Welchester for 
marriage to a poor rector, and lent to his 
country parsonage the elegance of a court and 
the quiet of heaven. Beside her went Patty 
Bloodgood, with her little pointed face and 
great spirit eyes, and upon her flowered muslin 
gown were crossed the hands which were like 
the hands of an empress and had yet known 
nothing but loving service for everyone. 
And wound about her throat was the amber 
which my Lord of Leicester himself had sent to 
some ancient woman of her family whom 
Elizabeth had honored. Next I set upon 
the ribbon the daguerreotypes of the sisters 
Walpole—Letty and Berenice—who had been 
guests of the President when, at a famous ball 
given in their honor, a young French marquis 
had insulted the memory of their kinsman, 
Sir Robert Walpole; upon which Mistress 
Berenice had coolly halted the minuet to tell 
him clearly that his entire nation might have 
been drawn through Sir Robert’s white staff 
of office had he cared to make the staff 
sufficiently hollow! ‘There were spirit and 
daring, if one likes; and indeed my Lady 
Letty had later eloped with a young lieutenant 
—she in her muslin frock and he in his muddy 
uniform. And yet the Amazing Lady with 
her spirit and daring could not possibly even 
have held in her hand their likenesses without 
suggesting an incongruity; and I even fancy 
that the incongruity might have extended to 
the likeness of Olivia Prescott, who managed 
my mother’s stillroom with rare wisdom and 
attended our household, my father used to say, 
with “‘queen’s quiet,” touching and lifting 
among the herbs and cheeses as if they had 
been gold leaf and crown jewels. But the 
Amazing Lady could not even have handled 
herbs and cheeses without a tableau light. 
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When I took up the three bags of white 
velvet I was in some trepidation, for I knew 
that the Boy had turned and was watching 
me. Yet I went on, quietly enough, as I hope, 
loosening the tassels of silk and drawing out, 
one after another, the three miniatures of my 
mother, Honoria Semple. The portraits had 
been painted by a famous artist of London, 
and all three had been his despair. For her 
beauty was so elusive a thing, so a product of 
that moment’s smile, that moment’s thought, 
that moment’s dream, that it was no matter of 
ease to beguile it to the brush. She was very 
tiny, very fair, almost pathetically young. In 
one portrait her fair hair lay loosely about her 
face; in another she wore her collar of seed 
pearls and there was a rope of pearls about her 
slender, pointed waist; and in the third her 
delicate hands lay upon an unfurled fan of 
cobweb which Martha Washington had given 
to her mother. And always in her face was 


that clear look of some other self than her 
whom we knew; a secret self, of which not all 
were aware and none possessed—it may be not 
even she herself. I longed to lay her likeness 
in the hand of the Boy, saying simply; “See. 
Is she not like the pollen of flowers? But 
that woman whom you have chosen is only 


diamond dust!” 

Instead, I half turned toward the Boy, who 
sat frankly watching me; and I spoke to him 
across the narrow aisle, quite simply and as 
if I had the right, as, in the circumstance, I 
am half persuaded that I had. 

“It is not possible,” said I almost absently, 
“that you are one of the Abbotts of Mary- 
land?” 

The Boy was at my side in an instant. 

“No, madam,” he said with just the right 
shade of regret, “‘my family is of Virginia.” 

“Ah,” cried I in unfeigned delight—what 
a miracle it is to be an old woman with white 
curls, able to act quite as one likes!—‘‘ah, 
then you will be interested in these miniatures 
of my mother, a Virginia girl who married a 
gentleman of Maryland, one of the Abbotts 
whom you must forgive me for observing that 
you resemble.” 

He took in his hand the likeness of my 
mother, and he might have touched her hand 
through a minuet and himself fitted charm- 
ingly in the picture. His rare face lighted as 
he looked at the face upon the ivory. 

“*A belle in the days of Daguerre,” he said 
below his breath. “Ah, thank you! How 
very beautiful she is.” 

I nodded, and sat rearranging the three bags. 
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“She has both kinds of beauty, madam,” 
said the Boy then, as if he spoke half to him- 
self and a very little to me. ‘She has the 
beauty of the eyes—and the beauty within the 
eyes.” 

I nodded again, rearranging my velvet 
bags. Then I laid in his hand the other 
miniatures. 

““When she was eighteen,” I said—oh, and 
most absently, I assure everyone, I made 
room beside me for the Boy—‘‘when she was 
eighteen—” And when my mother was 
eighteen proved such an alluring matter that, 
speaking from her heart as well as my own, it 
was surely no wonder that I talked on in- 
excusably about her. There were charming 
things to tell of her—when she was the belle of 
ancient New York, when the empress took 
her to her chateau at Aix, when she lived with 
Patience Worship and ministered to the 
needy of the little church. And in it all 
her fineness, her distinction, her exceeding 
delicacy were like a star standing over the 
threshold of Another Land—a land where 
mystery and delight are more than idols, 
vaguely understood. 

The Boy was very quiet. In her corner the 
Amazing Lady leaned, her face against the 
cushions, one little made-to-order shoe peep- 
ing from her skirts. And I, perplexed as to 
where my course was to arrive, and filled with 
certainty that it would lead nowhere at all, 
lifted the worn leather that framed the faces 
of my beautiful people and told the Boy all 
the delicious Dresden things and all the stern, 
unwavering things I knew of their lives. 
Would he not see, I wondered mutely, oh, 
would he not see that the lady whom he should 
delight to honor must be the fine embroider- 
ing of flowers upon the world. I could not 
tell what he thought. He sat silently holding 
the three miniatures, listening to my garrulity 
quite as if I had had the right to besiege him 
with these unbidden guests. 

At last the Amazing Lady stirred and sighed, 
and instantly, with that lighting of the face 
which is not to be mistaken, the Boy turned 
toward her, the miniatures of my mother for- 
gotten in his hands, quite as if she had not 
been the flower of two courts and the minister- 
ing angel to a parish. It is true that I can 
by no means tell what was passing in the 
Boy’s mind or how much of all that .I meant 
him to see, was finding admittance. But as I 
look back I can find it in my heart to doubt 
that my most finely flavored adventuring 
might, by any possibility, have succeeded. 
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However, that is destined always to be one of 
those delicious subjects which Pelleas and I 
love to argue over our lonely fire. 

For even while I wondered and doubted, 
Pelleas himself emerged from the smoking 
compartment, newspaper in hand. And 
while my heart sank in the certainty that he 
would think me mad and that the plot was 
ruined at the crowning moment, I became 
aware that Pelleas was holding his paper 
toward me. 

“Ettarre,” he said, with his benign, un- 
conscious look at the Boy, “I can’t read what 
it says—but doesn’t that look like Ingeborg, 
who does our mending? And doesn’t the 
heading say she is married to a scamp?” 

I looked. And there, from a decorative 
design of hearts and footlights, smiled out at 
me above a corsage of jewels and flowers the 
face—not of Ingeborg, but of the Amazing 
Lady herself. 

“T knew she looked like somebody,” I said 
overstupidly, and could have said no more to 
save us all. ‘I knew she looked like some- 


body,” T said, and glanced fearfully at the 
Boy. 

“Millionaire Broker Returns to Find 
Wife Missing ” went on the glaring head- 


lines, so that I wondered that all the car did 
not know. But no one knew but the Boy. 

I remember that he took the paper from 
my hand and confronted her, in the moment 
of her wakening. Before she understood, the 
Amazing Lady even looked up at him with the 
prettiest sigh and fluttering of lids. But 
when she had looked vaguely at the paper, 
her eyes went swiftly, pitifully to the Boy’s 
eyes. Then she took the sheet and read it at 
a word, and read what it meant for her and 
the Boy. There was no mistaking. And the 
Boy knew. 

“T thought he was dead,” I heard her say- 
ing over and over; and she cried out some- 
thing to the Boy, but her voice was curiously 
lowered now, so that I did not hear, and all 
the rich contralto was thin and _ bodiless. 
As for me, I gathered up my daguerreotypes 
with trembling hands and tried to tie my 
velvet bags with the miniatures lying un- 
regarded upon the seat. But Pelleas, sus- 
pecting nothing, hunted through the time 
card to see if the city that we were nearing 
were Channing, and wondered earnestly on 
which side of the track the big Channing 
locomotive works would prove to be. 
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A moment later, when the brakeman called 
the station, I remembered with a thrill the 
Amazing Lady’s uncertainty whether she 
should go to Channing or New York. But 
now there was no uncertainty. She had put 
on her admirable little hat and was tugging 
at her gloves, talking all the while in a quiv- 
ering undertone and looking into the terrible, 
young face of the Boy. 

There was Channing itself creeping about 
the tracks, black brick and trundling trucks 
and wagons of milk cans—quite like a per- 
manent city. And into its heart, with Pel- 
leas’s paper still crushed in her arm, went 
the Amazing Lady. 

I looked after her, filled with a sudden 
yearning, and, I dare say because I am an 
unstable old woman with no cast iron to 
speak of among my principles, I was filled, too, 
with an uncontrollable pity for her. Pelleas 
brought me back to the needs of the mo- 
ment: 

“The locomotive works must be on the 
left-hand side,” he decided discontentedly. 
‘And the ice houses are sure to be between 
them and the car windows!” 

I did not see the Boy again. All that 
afternoon the small discreet volume, of good 
birth and antecedents of charming certainty, 
lay in the seat where the Amazing Lady had 
fallen asleep. It lay there when we left the 
train that afternoon; and still the Boy stayed 
somewhere away, fighting it out alone. If 
only, I thought helplessly, they might have 
been of use to him in his need—the spirits of 
those women folded away in my faded violet 
ribbon and white velvet bags! But the mat- 
ter was beyond their art and mine, under 
the scepter of Another Land. 

At last I told Pelleas about it as well as I 
could, by no means sparing myself in the part 
I had essayed to play from the text of the 
miniatures and of what may have been in the 
heart of my mother as well as in my own. 

Pelleas listened in silence with that most 
terrifying air, known to some of us offenders, 
of waiting in confidence to hear us justify 
ourselves at the end. There is nothing more 
crushing to a culprit who has no justification. 
And when I had no more to tell Pelleas looked 
down at me musingly. 

“Ettarre,” he astonished me by saying, “as 
between you and that poor girl on the train— 
I don’t know, upon my honor, which to call 
the Amazing Lady.” 





Drawn by Simon Werner. 


“Talking all the while in a quivering undertone and looking into the terrible, young face 


of the Boy.” 
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By R. H. FULLER 


SHE people of the State of 

May New York have voted to 

spend $50,000,000 upon the 

improvement of their high- 

ways. The appropriation 

of this sum, large as it is, 

will probably convey no 

very definite idea to the mind of the reader 

unless he is familiar with the widespread 

agitation which has been going on through- 

oui the country for the last fifteen years for 

the improvement of the highways; but to the 

men who have led the fight for better roads 

it signalizes a revolutionary change of policy 
which is of profound significance. 

It marks the beginning of the end of the 
most disastrous experiment in public owner- 
ship and maintenance of a great public util- 
ity that has ever been tried. It means that 
the people have at last realized the inefficiency 
and extravagance which has characterized 
the management of the most valuable and 
useful class of property that they own in com- 
mon. It means reform in the methods which 
have been tolerated for more than a century 
of national growth. These methods have in- 
volved a direct annual loss in the United 
States of from $600,000,000 to $800,000,000 
year after year, and their indirect blight upon 
education, progress, and public spirit has 
been incalculable. 

When the pioneers rolled back the wilder- 
ness, they followed the water-courses and the 
trails made by the moccasined feet of the In- 
dians. The settlers maintained these trails, 
cutting new roads as occasion required. 
These pathways were cut to meet the needs 
of the present without regard for the require- 
ments of the future. They led the wayfarer 
over hills and through swamps or tracts of 
shifting sand. The winter frosts under- 
mined them and the spring thaws converted 


them into impassable stretches of mud. The 
autumnal rains washed them away and the 
snowdrifts blocked them to traffic. For two 
or three months each year in all the Northern 
States the farmhouse which depended upon 
these roads for communication with the rest 
of the world, was cut off almost as effectually 
as though its occupants had been marooned 
upon a desert island. Every year in the 
spring and fall the farmers were compelled 
to turn out to repair the ravages of frost and 
rain, clumsily restoring the roads so that 
they might get their crops to market. 

To do this they were compelled to neglect 
their own tasks in the busiest seasons of the 
year, and as the population increased, mil- 
lions of days of work were expended annually 
upon the roads. The result at best was a 
makeshift. Tremendous effort, ignorantly 
directed, produced miserable tracks, heavy 
with mud and sand and rendered still more 
difficult by steep grades. Bad as these costly 
roads were, the farmer was fortunate if he 
was able to use them for nine months in the 
year. Then came the frosts and the rains, 
and the work was all to be done over again. 
These primitive conditions were established 
when the country was settled, and they have 
existed ever since. Of all the roads in the 
United States only nine per cent are good, 
while ten per cent are passable and eighty- 
one per cent are bad. 

The pioneers merely brought with them 
the methods of the Old World where the roads 
were almost as bad as they were here. But 
early in the last century John Loudon Mac- 
adam turned his attention to road building 
in Scotland. After constructing some re- 
markable roads there, he went to Bristol 
about 1820, where he was made a magistrate 
and director of the roads in the district in 
which he lived. He soon became an author- 
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ity on road making, and his system, although 
nearly one hundred years c!d, has stood the 
test of modern investigation and experiment, 
practically without change. 

The macadam road is a modification of 
the roads which the Romans constructed to 
bind together their unwieldy empire. These 
great Roman highways in some places are 
still solid and traveled after the lapse of two 
thousand years. Macadam discovered that 
water is the greatest enemy of roads. To 
keep it out, he excavated the roadbed to a 
suitable depth to provide a firm and dry 
foundation. Upon this he laid crushed hard 
stone which had been broken into blocks of 
from one to two inches square, and then com- 
pacted it under the pressure of a heavy roller. 
Other layers of stone were spread and rolled 
in such a manner as to make the road slightly 
higher in the middle than at the sides. This 
stone is spoken of as the “metalling.” When 
it was all in place it formed a road from 
eighteen inches to two feet thick in the mid- 
dle, and about four inches thick at the edges. 
The water runs off from the crown of the 
curved surface into shallow ditches at the 
sides which carry it away through frequent 
sluices and culverts. The macadam road 
is the same the year round. It is as solid in 
the spring as in midsummer, and it is prac- 
tically indestructible so long as it is kept in 
repair, which may be done with a compara- 
tively small expenditure of labor. 

Macadam’s system of road building revo- 
lutionized the methods employed in Europe. 
At the time when he was conducting his ex- 
periments, the United States was defining 
the powers and scope of its national Govern- 
ment. Good roads were sorely needed to 
furnish easy and cheap communication be- 
tween the Atlantic States and the great do- 
main acquired through the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. The State of New York broke the 
barrier by digging the Erie Canal, which 
connected the Great Lakes with the Hudson, 
but the Southern States could not follow this 
example. It was agreed that the federal 
Government might properly Build the “great 
roads” which had been projected, and be- 
tween 1806:and 1832 the sum of $14,000,000 
was expended out of the national treasury 
for this purpose. One of the federal roads 
connected Athens, Ga., with New Orleans. 
Another ran from Nashville to Natchez. 
The longest was laid out from Cumberland, 
Md., to St. Louis, a distance of 800 miles, 
leading through the capitals of Ohio, Indi- 
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ana, and Illinois. Upon this road $7,000,000 
was expended, although its western end was 
never completed. 

The national Government finally decided 
to leave the construction and care of the 
highways to the states, which did very little 
in the way of road building. Some of them 
raised money, by lotteries or otherwise, for 
the improvement of the roads, but generally 
they left the work to their cities, villages, 
towns, and counties. The municipal corpo- 
rations were authorized to raise money to 
build and pave their streets and to keep them 
in repair. In the towns every property 
owner was required to contribute a certain 
number of days of labor, and this was known 
as “working out the road tax” under the 
“labor system.” 

It has been estimated that the “‘labor sys- 
tem” of caring for the roads caused a waste 
of $10,000,000,000 during the last century. 
The work was done under the supervision of 
salaried officials chosen by the voters. These 
men were usually ignorant of the most ele- 
mentary principles of road building, and the 
elections tended to place the most incompe- 
tent men in charge. The official who com- 
pelled his neighbors to contribute the full 
value of their tax in the form of labor, was 
certain to prove unpopular, and in the next 
election such a man would usually be re- 
placed by some rival who was willing to per- 
mit the work to be done in a slovenly and 
inefficient manner. Rotation in office pre- 
vented any road official from learning much 
about road improvement and maintenance, 
and the most incompetent officials were likely 
to remain longest in office. Every taxpayer 
tried to do as little as he could on the days 
when he was working out his tax, which was 
measured in days of work instead of in ac- 
complishment. Thus the “labor system” 
directly encouraged incompetence and shirk- 
ing. 

It may be that American common sense 
would have abolished the “labor system” 


, long ago, had it not been for the occurrence 


of events which partially concealed the true 
situation regarding the roads. Taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that the common roads 
were ill-kept and often impassable, private 
capital sought the privilege of doing for the 
people what they neglected to do for them- 
selves. In return for the right to collect toll, 
individuals and corporations offered to con- 
struct good roads. ‘Toll-road charters were 
granted in large numbers by the states, four 




















AN UNIMPROVED ROAD IN THE SPRING 


hundred being issued by New York State 


alone. The toll roads were usually con- 
structed in an unscientific manner, and con- 
sequently, as a rule, the large cost of main- 
taining them prevented them from yielding 
much profit. Many of them were purchased 
by the communities in which they had been 
built, some of them were abandoned, and a 
few still exist. ‘Their development was ham- 
pered by the invention of the railroad, which 
is really nothing but a private road equipped 
for the operation of a device for mechanical 
traction. 

Capital rushed into this new development 
of road building and operation. The states 
and the national Government not only freely 
granted charters to construct railroads, but 
often contributed to the cost of building them. 
Short lines were constructed at first, and these 
were gradually consolidated into the great 
trunk-line systems which have become such 
important factors in the development of the 
nation. The railroads quickly became the 
principal carriers of both freight and pas- 
sengers, excepting for very short distances. 
Their existence rendered the need for good 
common roads apparently less pressing. 

The contrast between the management of 
the private roads, built for the operation of 


vehicles drawn by mechanical traction, and 
the common roads, constructed for vehicles 
drawn chiefly by animal traction, is both 
striking and instructive. The chief object of 
the owners of the private roads has been to 
save money in transportation so that they 
might be able to offer lower rates than their 
competitors and at the same time make the 
largest possible profit for themselves. No 
outlay was too great for them to incur if 
grades or curves were to be abolished or a 
more solid roadbed obtained. They found 
that it paid them to reduce to a minimum 
the time required to move a ton of freight be- 
tween two points. If they discovered that 
better vehicles were to be had than the cars 
and locomotives that they were using, they 
discarded their old equipment and replaced 
it with new. While they were spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in betterments, 
the common roads were being starved by an 
antiquated system of neglect in the guise of 
maintenance. The railroads kept up a con- 
stant system of patrol and supervision of their 
lines, repairing the weak places as soon as 
they appeared; but twice a year was deemed 
sufficient for the slovenly repair of the com- 
mon roads. 

Several causes combined, about fifteen 
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years ago, to draw attention forcibly to the 


wretched condition of the country highways 
and to arouse revolt against its continuance. 
It was found that the drift of population from 
the farms to the cities and the manufacturing 
centers was steadily increasing. The younger 
generation was evidently growing impatient 
of the isolation of farm life. ‘The food prod- 
ucts of the West were being brought to the 
East by the railroads so cheaply that they 
destroyed the market for the products of 
Eastern farms which happened to be situated 
off the line of the railroads. This brought about 
a heavy decline in the value of farm lands. It 
used to cost three dollars a bushel to haul 
wheat from Buffalo to New York City over 
the common roads before the railroads were 
built. The railroads now bring in the wheat 
for a few cents a bushel. This means that 
the New York farmer, with ‘‘ worn-out” land, 
is called upon to compete with the immensely 
productive farms of the West, and that the 
handicap of being compelled to haul his 
wheat to the railroad shipping point over 
bad roads may easily outweigh the higher 
cost of bringing Western wheat to the Eastern 
market and turn the scale against him. 
According to the United States census, 
New York State has 24,000,000 acres of farm 
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STATE AID 

land, and about 40,000,000 tons of produce of 
all kinds are hauled annually over the wagon 
roads of the state. The average haul is six 
miles and the average cost is twenty-six cents 
a ton for each mile. The average cost of 
hauling a ton over the good roads of Euro- 
pean countries is ten cents a mile. In other 
words, the producers in New York State are 
paying a premium of sixteen cents a mile 
upon each ton moved over the highways for 
their negligence in allowing the roads to re- 
main in bad condition. Upon the entire 
traffic of 40,000,000 tons, the annual loss is 
$38,400,000 a year for the average haul of 
six miles. The average product of farming 
land is half a ton to the acre, so that the 
bad-roads tax upon farm products in the 
state is $11,520,000 a year. The advocates 
of road improvement argue that the saving 
of this waste would enable the Eastern farm- 
ers to reénter the markets and would repeo- 
ple thousands of abandoned farms. 

Some of the more progressive of the rail- 
road managers have joined the good-roads 
movement on the theory that its success will 
increase the freight shipments by stimulating 
production. The widespread introduction of 
motor vehicles has aided the agitation, be- 
cause they cannot be used over bad roads. 
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The rural free-delivery 
system has had a similar 
tendency, as the Gov- 
ernment makes passable 
roads a condition of its 
maintenance. 

With the realization 
of the losses caused by 
bad roads came a de- 
termined effort to get 
rid of them. Good- 
roads associations were 
formed, appeals were 

















A BAD STRETCH 


probable, however, that 
the national Govern- 
ment will relieve the 
states of the duty of 
providing good roads, 
at least in the near 
future; and meantime 
the states are showing 
themselves quite capa- 
ble of solving the prob- 
lem. New Jersey, 
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made to the State Legislatures and to Con- 
gress for aid, and a systematic campaign of 
education was begun. The national Govern- 
ment responded by establishing the office of 
Public Road Inquiries, in 1893, in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and this office has 
rendered efficient service by constructing short 
“object lesson” roads in many of the states. 
It has also conducted experiments to test the 
relative merits of different forms of roads, 
and has made inquiries as to the most avail- 
able materials for road making in various 
parts of the country. 

There has been an effort to induce Congress 
to resume road building where it left off 
seventy-five years ago. It is argued in favor 
of this plan that the rural districts receive a 
disproportionately small share of the receipts 
from federal taxation, and the appropriations 
made for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors are cited by way of precedent for 
good-road appropriations. It does not seem 
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Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, and New York 
are the pioneers in un- 
dertaking the work of good-road construc- 
tion ona comprehensive scale. Pennsylvania, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and other States 
are falling into line, and it is only a question 
of a few years before every state in the Union 
will have joined them. 

Few persons realize the great extent of the 
common roads. Outside the limits of cities, 
Massachusetts has 17,000 miles of road; New 
Jersey has 20,000 miles; New York has 
74,000 miles, and Pennsylvania nearly 100,- 
coo miles. Ninety-five per cent of all the 
agricultural produce that is carried by the 
railroads and the canals must first be hauled 
over these roads. 

The general scheme of road improvement 
contemplates the construction of macadam or 
equally serviceable roads between the chief 
points in each county, so laid out that they 
will form a continuous network throughout 
the state. The less important roads are to 
be improved by methods not so costly. 
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GUTTER AND RETAIN- 


ING WALL 


Macadam roads require 
an outlay for construc- 
tion of from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a mile. This 
heavy initial outlay 
would be too great a 
burden for the scattered 
population of the farm- 
ing regions to bear un- 
aided. Outside help 





is given are alike in 
many of their general 
provisions, but the New 
York law has certain 
features that have not 
yet been adopted else- 
where. This is due to 
the fact that the Legis- 
lature of the State is 
usually dominated by 
the agricultural interests 
rather than by the cities, 
and the evolution of its 














must be given, and in- 
asmuch as good roads 
increase the prosperity 
of the entire state, the principle of state aid 
has been generally accepted as just. It has 
been adopted in various forms by all the 
states which have seriously undertaken the 
improvement of their roads. 

Even the portion of the expense which falls 
upon the localities, is usually too great for 
them to meet by immediate direct taxation, 
and here again the state may come to their 
assistance by lending them its credit so as to 
enable them to borrow money at a smaller 
rate of interest than they would otherwise be 
forced to pay. Naturally, where the state 
‘helps to build the roads, their location, con- 
struction, and maintenance must be under 
state control through an official or a state 
commission. This insures the laying out of 
the roads so that they will form a compre- 
hensive state system, and their maintenance 
in a condition of efficiency after they have 
been built. 

The laws of all the states in which state aid 
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ROAD WITH GUARD RAIL 


good-roads law has been correspondingly 


rapid. As the law now stands, it gives the 
localities the initiative in the improvement of 
their roads. If the board of supervisors of 
any county decides that a road ought to be 
improved outside the limits of a city or an 
incorporated village, it may pass a resolu- 
tion to that effect, specifying the kind of 
road which it desires. The board is com- 
pelled to pass a resolution upon the peti- 
tion of the owners of a majority of the 
property in linear feet bordering upon the 
road. The resolution is sent to the State En- 
gineer and Surveyor, who is directed to exam- 
ine the road and determine “whether it will 
become part of a properly developed system 
of improved market roads within the county 
and the State.” If he sanctions the im- 
provement, he must cause the highway to be 
mapped and straightened and he must furnish 
the supervisors with plans and estimates of 
cost at the expense of the State. The super- 
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visors may then accept or reject the plan. If 
they accept it, they must provide for raising 
one half the cost, thirty-five per cent to be 
paid by the county at large, including its 
cities and villages, and fifteen per cent to be 
paid by the town in which the road is situated. 
The State pays the other fifty per cent. When 
the State Engineer receives a copy of the 
resolution committing the county to the pay- 
ment of its share of the cost, he must give 
the road a consecutive number in the order 
of the reception of the application for the im- 
provement, and perform the work as soon as 
the State has appropriated the funds to reach 
it in its order. 

Applications for improvement were made 
under this plan much faster than the State 
was able to make direct appropriations of 
money to pay its share of the cost. Up to 
January 1, 1906, the State had appropriated 
$3,223,265 for the improvement of 704 miles 
of road. The counties had applied for the 
improvement of 7,425 miles and had ap- 
propriated $9,547,865 for the improvement of 
2,101 miles. 

It was ubvious that the State could not keep 
pace with the demand for road improvement 
without depleting its finances. It could not 
borrow money for this purpose, however, 


because the State Constitution provided that 
the State should not contract a debt of more 
than $1,000,000 unless it was for some single 
work, in which case eighteen-year bonds 
might be issued provided the people approved 
the expenditure after it had been submitted to 


them in a general election. The Constitu- 
tion provided further that the principal and 
interest of these bonds should be paid out of 
the proceeds of a direct state tax to be levied 
for the purpose. In New York State there is 
now no direct state tax, the income of the 
State being derived from indirect taxes, such 
as the liquor tax, the stock-transfer tax, and 
the inheritance tax. 

To meet this difficulty, the Legislature 
recommended and the people approved by a 
large majority an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which authorized the State to borrow 
$50,000,000 for road improvement and to 
lend its credit to the counties. This amend- 
ment became operative at the beginning of 
this year, and the Legislature immediately 
passed a law to carry it into effect. This law 
provides that when a county has accepted the 
plans prepared by the State Engineer for the 
construction of a road the improvement of 
which has been applied for, the State shall 
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provide for the payment of its half of the cost 
by issuing fifty-year, three-and-one-half-per- 
cent bonds, to be known as Class A road- 
improvement bonds. A direct tax of fifty- 
five ten-thousandths of a mill is imposed for 
each $1,000,000 of bonds issued to provide 
for the payment of the interest and sinking- 
fund charges, but the Legislature is per- 
mitted to make a direct appropriation out of 
the state treasury in any year to meet these 
charges, and in that case the tax need not be 
imposed for that year. It is expected that 
the State will have money enough to cancel 
the bonds without reviving the state tax. 
The amount of the payments to be made is 
kept within the control of the Legislature by 
a provision that no money shall be spent 
beyond the annual appropriation. The Leg- 
islature authorized an outlay of $5,000,000 
for the first year. 

The State Engineer must provide for the 
construction or improvement of the road in 
accordance with his plans. The work is to 
be done under contract, but the locality in 
which it is situated may undertake it on the 
same footing as a contractor. If no accept- 
able contract can be made, the State must 
build the road. In any case the State pays 
the entire cost in the first instance. 

When a road has been completed and ac- 
cepted, the State Comptroller is required to 
make a statement of the expenditure. One 
half of the amount is charged to the county in 
which the road is located, and the county may 
then collect fifteen per cent of the total cost 
from the town through which the road runs. 
If the county does not pay its fifty per cent in 
cash, the State must provide for it by the 
issue of bonds known as Class B road-im- 
provement bonds. These are similar in all 
respects to the Class A bonds, excepting that 
the interest and sinking-fund charge upon 
them must be paid by the county, seventy per 
cent of the annual levy for this purpose being 
a charge upon the whole county and thirty 
per cent upon the town in which the road is 
situated. ‘These payments must be raised by 
local taxation, but the plan enables the local- 
ities to distribute the cost of road improve- 
ment over fifty years by the issue of bonds 
bearing three and one half per cent interest 
instead of five or six per cent which the 
counties would have to pay if the State did not 
loan them its credit. A county may relieve 
itself of the annual charge at any time by 
purchasing the Class B bonds issued for the 
improvement of its roads and presenting 
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them to the State Comptroller for 
cancellation. 

When a road has been finished, 
the State Engineer must maintain 
it, but he is permitted to make a 
contract for this purpose with the 
county or the town in which the 
road.is situated. An annual state 
tax of fifty dollars for each mile of 
improved road, is levied upon the 
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STEAM ROLLER AND GRADER 


town, and if the cost of maintenance ex- 
ceeds that sum the State must pay the excess. 
No state aid is given for the construction or 
maintenance of bridges with a span of more 
than five feet, but the State Engineer must 
furnish plans and forms of contract for their 
construction when requested. The main- 
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tenance of the roads includes the 
planting of shade trees and the 
erection of signposts. Each im- 
proved road receives a distinctive 
name. 

To insure the construction of a 
continuous system of main or 


market roads throughout the State, 
each county is directed to designate 
to the State Engineer the roads that 
it desires to have improved. On 
the basis of these designations, 
which may be revised by the State 
Engineer, he is required to prepare 


CUTTING DOWN A HEAVY GRADE 
an improved road map of the entire 
State. When this map has been 
approved by the Legislature it will 
constitute a permanent road-im- 
provement scheme. 

The State also gives aid to the 
poorer and more scattered com- 
munities which are least able to 
bear the expense of road improve- 
ment and least likely to benefit 
from the construction of main 
roads. No assistance is given to 
towns which persist in clinging 
to the antiquated “labor system” 
of maintenance, but to towns 
which have adopted the “money 

system” and which raise a sum equal to one 
half the money value of the labor assessable 
under the old plan, the State pays yearly out 
of its treasury a sum equal to one half the 
amount raised by the town for road purposes. 
The only limitation upon these payments is 
that in towns with an assessed valuation of 
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taxable property of more than $1,000,000 the 
annual payment from the State shall not ex- 
ceed one tenth of one per cent of the value 
of the taxable property in the town. All 
payments may be withheld if a town neglects 
to maintain its roads in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the State Engineer. Under 
this plan, in seven years the State had ex- 
pended $1,407,835, and the towns $3,703,732. 
Notwithstanding the generosity of the State, 
however, there were 38,609 miles of road in 
New York which were still being maintained 
by the “‘labor system” at the beginning of this 
year and only 35,147 miles maintained by the 
“‘money system.” 

Connecticut adopted the principle of state 
aid in 1895, paying two thirds of the cost 
out of the state treasury. New Jersey 
pays one third; Massachusetts, three fourths, 
and Pennsylvania, two thirds. Vermont and 
Rhode Island make annual appropriations for 
road improvement. Delaware pays half; 
Illinois pays half; Ohio pays half; New 
Hampshire pays a proportion based upon 
local assessed valuations. While all these 
States have adopted the principle of state aid, 
their contributions to road improvement are 
made by annual appropriations out of the 
state treasuries in varying and comparatively 


small amounts, so that the work of improve- 


ment is necessarily slow. New York is the 
first state to authorize a large issue of road- 
improvement bonds so that a comprehensive 
plan may be undertaken and carried to com- 
pletion in its entirety. Its $50,000,000 road- 
debt will be permanent until the work is done, 
new bonds being issued to replace those re- 
tired. 

As a chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, so a road is no better than its heaviest 
grade or its worst mudhole. The size of the 
load that can be hauled over it depends upon 
its “bad spot.” What this means may be 
inferred from the fact that the average cost of 
hauling a ton for one mile on unimproved 
roads is twenty-five cents, while on good roads 
it is from eight to ten cents, on railroads, 
seventy-two one-hundredths of a cent, and on 
canals, twenty-four one-hundredths of a cent. 

The elimination of grades is important. 
With the same effort a pair of horses can draw 
1,600 pounds on a grade rising one foot in 
twenty, 2,160 pounds on a grade rising one 
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foot in twenty-five, 2,880 pounds on a grade 
rising one foot in forty, 3,200 pounds on a 
grade rising one foot in fifty, 3,600 pounds on 
a grade rising one foot in 100, and 4,000 
pounds on a level road. 

Another important branch of the good- 
roads movement is the introduction of wide 
tires on wagons intended to carry heavy loads. 
Narrow tires are road destroyers, while wide 
tires are road makers. The narrow tire cuts 
the road into ruts; the wide tire serves the 
purpose of a roller in compacting and harden- 
ing it. ‘Tests have shown that the same force 
that is required to move 2,000 pounds on 
narrow tires, will move on broad tires 2,500 
pounds on a macadam road, 2,482 on a gravel 
road, 2,500 on a dirt road, and 3,200 on a wet 
clay road. Nearly all the European countries 
compel the use of wide tires. In France they 
must be from three to ten inches wide, and 
the axles are of different lengths so that the 
rear wheels do not follow in the tracks made 
by the front wheels. In Germany wagons 
built for heavy loads must have at least four- 
inch tires. In New York State, boards of 
supervisors are authorized to compel the 
adoption of wide tires, but no board has yet 
availed itself of its authority. Owners of 
wagons with tires three inches wide are al- 
lowed a rebate of half their road tax. 

Various methods of road improvement have 
been tried with success in different parts of 
the country. In California more than 2,500 
miles of sandy highways have been made hard 
and smooth by sprinkling them with crude 
petroleum which binds the loose particles of 
sand together. In Florida phosphate clay 
has proved to be excellent road material. In 
many localities, especially in the South, 
short-term convict labor is employed to re- 
duce the cost of road construction and main- 
tenance. In the North these prisoners are 
generally permitted to serve their terms in 
absolute idleness, supported by the county. 

It must be confessed that the United States 
is far behind the older nations of Europe in 
the care of its roads. France alone has spent 
$350,000,000 in road improvement in an area 
smaller than that of the State of Texas. But 
the awakening has begun, and there is every 
indication that American energy is about to 
put an end to conditions which are little short 
of a national disgrace. 
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im | was raining fiercely. The 

fy water hissed on the matted 

grass and drummed on the 

fronds of the banana palms, 

beating them into tatters. 

It drummed, too, on the 

rubber cape of the Provin- 

cial Supervisor, and so loudly that for a time 

he did not hear his name called from the 

broad doorway of Government House, 

toward which his horse was splashing at a 

slow walk. He looked up when he heard, 

and saw the Provincial Physician standing 

in the doorway, beckoning in a manner de- 

noting unusual excitement. The Supervisor 
spurred to a weary trot. 


“Well, Cary, it’s here. I guess it’s a cinch 
that it’s here,’’ said the doctor, as the other 
approached. 

“Cholera?” asked Cary quickly. 

*‘Cholera,” the doctor gravely assented. 

“Where is it? Have you seen it? How 
many cases?” 

“No. I haven’t seen it yet. There’s only 
one case, so far, and I just heard of it. The 
messenger’s in the office now. Let’s hope 
it’s only sporadic—the cholera, I mean, not 
the messenger. Get down.” 

Riding under shelter, Cary dismounted and 
went into his office, the doctor following 
closely. All but one of the Filipino clerks 
had prudently retired. The excéption leaned 
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against a wall, gazing with unqualified dis- 
approval at a figure that squatted in the 
middle of the floor. 

The figure was that of a girl, small and 
evidently very young. Her clothing, tightly 
clinging to her tiny frame, was drenched 
and dripping from the rain. On her head 
there rested an umbrella which evidently had 
not been wet. Cary was not surprised at 
that; he knew that it would only be used on 
occasions of ceremony. The weather had 
nothing to do with it. But the face ofthis 
girl was pretty; she looked very forlorn and 
unprotected as she squatted there, dripping, 
and Cary’s voice was kind as he spoke to her. 

“What is it you wish, and what is your 
name?” he asked. 

Her hands, clasped over her knees, trem- 
bled a little, but her face remained as ex- 
pressionless as a rubber ball. They thought 
she could not have heard the question, when 
suddenly came the reply: 

“Chatai.” 

“What!” cried the doctor, somewhat star- 
tled by the explosive answer. 

“She says her name is Maria,’ explained 
the Filipino clerk. 

“She didn’t say a word about Maria,” re- 
plied the doctor, with quick suspicion. 

“Tt is the same,” the little Filipino has- 
tened to assure him, with an indulgent smile. 
“She said it in the Pangasinan language. 
People of her class generally do not under- 
stand more than a few words of Spanish. 
She has told me that some one in the house 
where she lives is ill, that the illness is chol- 
era, and that she wished to see the sefior. 
Further than that she would not speak. They 
are insolent, these peasants, and each day 
they grow more so. Also she is infected. 
Have I the permission of the sefior to re- 
tire?” Permission was granted, and he 
walked away, doubtless to join his fellows, 
outraged dignity showing forth in each step 
that he took. 

There was the tramp of men outside the 
office door. Chatai looked around her as a 
hunted animal might look, seeking a chance 
of escape, and would have started to her feet, 
but for the doctor’s hand, which gently 
pressed her back. 

“Tt’s only the guards,”’ said he. 
for them while I was waiting for you. 
have to quarantine, of course. 
her, Cary.” 

Cary explained in the vernacular, Pangasi- 
nan. 


“*T sent 
We'll 
Explain to 
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“But tell me,” he added. ‘Who is ill? 
And why did you come to me?” 

The self-repression of the girl vanished in- 
stantly. She was too young to have it so 
deeply ingrained as had the elders of her 
race. A torrent of speech burst forth. It 
was Pablo who was ill, she said. He was 
very ill; almost dying. And so she had come 
to the Americanos, who, assisted, as she had 
been told, by the devil, could do anything. 
She was quite innocent of any intention to 
offend. Her tone, though her voice trem- 
bled a little, was quite simple and serious. 
In crediting the Americans with this diabolic 
agency, she but voiced a belief almost univer- 
sal with her kind. Cary smiled. 

“Who is this Pablo, Chatai?” he asked. 

Chatai looked up so quickly that her um- 
brella fell with a clatter to the floor. Me- 
chanically she groped for it, her eyes stream- 
ing with tears. She answered with two of 
the few Spanish words she knew, and she 
lingered over them lovingly. 

“‘ Mi novio,” she said. 

“Your what?” cried the astonished doc- 
tor in English. 

“Your intended, Chatai—your affianced!”’ 
echoed Cary, in the vernacular. “How old 
are you?” 

“Nearly fifteen,” she replied. ‘In only 
five months I shall be fifteen. And O sefor, 
on the Sunday which is to come we would 
have been married, Pablo and I. At length 
my father had consented, and Pablo, he has 
no father. Save him, sefiores! Save him 
for me! I know it is wrong for me to ask— 
I know it is wrong for me to come here. 
They told me so, and they forbade it, but I 
care nothing for that. My people, with all 
their magic, are so weak, and you have the 
pewer—oh, save him for me!” 

Abandoning her precious umbrella to its 
fate, she covered her face with her hands and 
cried; not like a child, but like a woman, al- 
most but not quite despairing. Cary patted 
reassuringly her wet little shoulder. 

“There, there,” said he. ‘‘We’ll save him; 
we'll have a try at it, anyhow. And you did 
right to come, just right. Who was the 
idiot who told you that our work was that of 
the Evil One?” 

She shuddered. 

“ Sidc anité,” she replied in an awed whis- 
per. 

Cary ripped out an oath that made both 
of his hearers start. 

“You hear that, Jack?” he demanded 
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indignantly. “I knew it! I’ve run across 
these chaps and their influence all over the 
province. We can’t help giving them li- 
censes, for the law says we must, but the 
men who framed that law ought 2 
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“Never mind the an—anny—how d’ye call 
’em? They can’t be much worse than the 
practicante proper, so cheer up. Here’s my 
horse. Come on.” 

They mounted and rode slowly away 


“There was a gasp of wonder from the natives.” 
g 


“But what is it you’re talking about?” 
asked the puzzled doctor. 

“These anité chaps. 
wizards.” 

“Why, there’s a law against them. They 
can’t get licenses,” protested the doctor. 

“We license practicantes—native practi- 
tioners—don’t we? Well, eight out of ten 
of the fellows who apply for those licenses 
really want to take on as an anité. But we'd 
best go, I suppose, if we’re going to be of 
any use to that boy.” 

“Right,” assented the doctor cheerfully. 


Witch doctors— 


through the gathering night; Chatai, who 
had lighted a long, black cigar, trotting con- 
tentedly between the two horses, while be- 
hind marched the little squad of native po- 
licemen. 

“This is the house, sefiores,” said Chatai, 
after a while, throwing away the end of her 
cigar. 

They rode through a fence of dilapidated 
bamboo basket work, and dismounted. The 
doctor began fumbling in his saddlebags. 

“What in blazes is that?” he asked sud- 
denly, looking up. 
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From the house above them—for this 
house, like all others in the place, was built 
on stilts—came a wailing, tuneless chant, 
with weird undertones that were part ‘of it, 
yet seemed detached. Chatai crossed herself 
hastily. 

“That? Why, that’s your rival, curing 
cholera,” said Cary. 

He started to mount the ladder by which 
the house door was reached, when he felt 
himself plucked by the sleeve. He turned, 
and saw Chatai. 

‘Well, what is it?” he asked impatiently. 

“He, sehor! Sidc anité! Do not let him 
know I brought you here, or he may = 

“Oh, well. We’ll see that he doesn’t hurt 
you,” interrupted Cary good-naturedly. 

“Hurt me? What does that matter?” 
cried Chatai excitedly. ‘It is I who brought 
the devils—the white men—to cure him— 
Pablo. To cure him; that is all. - Then, if 
I have sinned, my soul will pay the price. 
I am willing. I want him. I want him. 
Here, on this earth. What do I care if it is 
devils who cure him? I will pay, if there 
be pay. I go to enter the house by another 
way known to me.” 

She vanished in the shadows. Mounting 
the ladder, Cary pushed at the basket-work 
door, but it was fastened within. 

“V Jo cas!” he cried. ‘Open the door! 
Open the door there!” 

No answer came. The chant had stopped, 
and as he called, there came a response to it 
from within which might well have drowned 
the sound of his voice. Cary held out his 
hand to one of the guards. The man under- 
stood. Whipping out his bolo, he passed it, 
hilt first, to the Supervisor. A couple of 
quick taps severed the rattan hinges of the 
door, and Cary, followed by the doctor, 
stumbled into the house. 

The large room in which they found them- 
selves was nearly filled by natives who 
squatted in a semicircle on the floor of split 
bamboo. On a sleeping mat before them 
lay the boy Pablo, motionless and corpse- 
like, with open, unseeing eyes. Facing the 
others, an old man squatted between Pablo 
and the wall of the room. This man was 
stripped to the waist, and his frame was that 
of a skeleton with a skin of brown parchment 
stretched tightly over it. His chin was on 
his breast, showing longish hair, matted in 
locks. It was not gray hair; it was streaked 
of black and white. Ranged on the floor 
near him were three saucers of cocoanut oil, 
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with lighted wicks floating in them. There 
was no other light in the room. 

The response still was sounding when the 
two Americans entered and took places, un- 
noticed, at the back of the room, screened 
by the shadows there. The doctor craned 
forward, and looked at the boy who lay on 
the mat. 

“Well?” whispered Cary, impatiently. ‘Is 
it cholera?” 

“T fear it is,” whispered the doctor in re- 
turn. “I can’t be sure, looking from here; 
but anyhow, the boy’s in a bad way. A 
minute won’t make any difference though, 
and I want to see what our friend with the 
hair is at. Hello, he’s off!” 

With a single quick motion, made without 
apparent effort, the anité rose to his feet and 
stood looking straight before him. His large, 
white teeth were exposed in a mirthless grin; 
his eyeballs rolled loosely in the cavernous 
sockets, for which they seemed far too small. 
He stretched out his arms over the boy who 
lay at his feet, paused, and then shot from 
his mouth a stream of sparks. There was a 
gasp of wonder from the natives who watched, 
and one or two birth-strangled screams. 
The doctor giggled. 

“Tt seems to go all right with the gu-gus,” 
he whispered to Cary. ‘‘If he knew we were 
here he probably wouldn’t try to work off a 
whiskery old gag like that.” 

Possibly the anité heard, for he sent a fu- 
rious glance into the shadows. He leaned 
against the wall as though exhausted, and 
wiped his face with the remnant of a ban- 
danna handkerchief, which appeared in a 
hand apparently empty the second before. 
When he was done with the handkerchief it 
vanished. The doctor nodded approvingly. 
Straightening himself, the aniié spoke a few 
words to a woman who squatted near. She 
rose, trembling, and left the room. 

“He’s all right in his line, that old boy is,” 
observed the doctor. ‘‘ What was it he said 
to the woman?” 

“T think he told her to fetch him a banana 
leaf; I’m not sure,” answered Cary. “Yes, 
that was it. Here she comes.” 

The wizard took the big leaf and, squatting 
once more, worked over it with his hands, 
crooning the while. Except for that, there 
was a dead silence. After a time he rose, and 
held up in view of all a grotesque figure, 
nearly a foot high, that he had torn from the 
leaf. There was a low stool some ten feet 


away. Upon this stool he laid the figure, 
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then returned to the place he had left, and 
squatted there. All this time the crooning 
had never stopped, and soon it grew louder. 
The wizard patted with one bare foot, and 
marked the time, which became more and 
more accented, with a bony forefinger. Each 
native body began to sway rhythmically; each 
head bobbed in unison with the song, and 
a bass, coming from-the people, grew and 
formed a background to it. The little flames 
on the dishes of oil threw flickering lights, 
and deep, confused shadows. The scene was 
weirdly picturesque. Cary was enjoying it 
with the appreciation one gives a_ well- 
arranged theatrical effect, when he felt the 
doctor’s elbow in his ribs. 

“Look!” whispered the medico. 
at that green doll!” 

Cary looked. At first he saw only the fig- 
ure, lying on the stool, where the anité had 
placed it. He was about to say so, but in- 
stead he rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
There could be no doubt about it. Twice 
he distinctly saw the figure give a little jerk, 


= 


“Look 
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sliding back and forth over the stool top in 
time to the music. 

There was no one near the figure; no me- 
chanical means could have been used to move 
it, yet these movements grew stronger and 
more frequent. The absurd green doll tried 
flutteringly to raise itself, and at length suc- 
ceeded, so that it stood, hopping jerkily up 
and down in perfect time to the beats of the 
anité’s finger which moved with the precision 
of a machine. After a little, even when the 
movements of the doll were at their lowest 
points, a space could be seen between it and 
the top of the stool. This distance became 
greater; the manikin was slowly rising. Then 
it moved from over the stool and danced and 
fluttered in the air, a yard from the ground, 
drawing gradually closer to the motionless 
boy until it hovered over him. Finally, with 
a quick flap, it flew to his breast and clung 
there, as a bit of paper clings to an electrified 
rod. 

The sight returned to Pablo’s eyes. With 
a look of terror he grasped the bit of leaf, and 


“Cary gripped the witch doctor round the waist, and threw him crashing to the floor.” 
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crumpled it in his hands and threw it from 
him. The chant ended in a screech; the 
wizard dropped heavily to the floor and lay 
there, apparently exhausted. 

“Bravo!” cried the doctor, clapping his 
hands. 

As one, the natives turned, and when they 
saw the Ameri- 
cans, rushed 
here and there 
with shrill 
screams, seeking 
to escape. Cary 
stepped quickly 
forward, and as 
he did so he 
noticed that the 
doll, fresh and 
uncrumpled, lay 
on the stool 
where its maker 
had placed it. 
He held up his 
hand for silence, 
and foran instant 
they hushed. 

“The house is 
surrounded. Sit 
down,” he said, 
then added in 
English: ‘ Jack, 
will you have a 
look at that 
boy?” 

The doctor al- 
ready was kneel- 
ing beside Pab- 
lo. The natives 
gathered in ap- 
prehensive little 
groups, and 
Chatai stole from 
some corner and 
crouched by the 
doctor’s side, peering into his face, as 
though she would read the verdict there. 
The anité had risen, and stood with folded 
arms. 

At length the doctor rose, with some diffi- 
culty, for he was fat. He dusted off his 
khaki knees and shook his head. “T give it 
up,” he said slowly. ‘It’s cholera, all right, 
so far as I can see; yet no cholera ever turned 
like that. For the boy’s better. You can 
see by his face that he’s better. His pulse 
is getting stronger all the time, and if they 
let him alone he’ll get well. It licks me,” 


“The doctor finished bis task before he would answer.” 
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and he shook his head again, as he looked 
with amazement at the patient. 

“What is it he says?” asked Chatai, and 
Cary translated. Her father was standing 
near. ‘The anité turned and addressed him. 

“You heard,” said he. “Are you satis- 
fied? No one in this house will sicken. 
Have I earned 
my pay?” 

The master of 
the house _hesi- 
tated, but the 
eye of the wizard 
was upon him, 
and he bowed his 
head. 

“Then pay!” 
said the anité, 
and held out his 
hand. In this 
hand her father 
laid that of 
Chatai and 
turned away. 

*‘Not that— 
not that! Oh, mi 
padre, por amor 
de Dios! Give 
me not to him. 
I will—ah!” She 
struggled vainly, 
and as the grin- 
ning skeleton 
drew her to him, 
her plea ended 
in an inarticulate 
scream, her 
struggles ceased, 
but her free hand 
flew to the black 
masses of her 
hair. Before she 
could draw the 
stiletto which 
doubtless was concealed there, Cary stepped 
forward, gripped the witch doctor round the 
waist, and threw him crashing to the floor. 

“Don’t behave so. It annoys the lady,” 
said he. 

The jar extinguished two of the three lights. 
There was a dead silence as the anité rose 
stiffly to his feet, which he did but slowly, for 
he was much shaken. Cary placed himself 
before Chatai, who had thrown herself prone 
and lay with her face buried in her arms. 

But the wizard made no move to go to 
Chatai. His grin, still fixed, took on a look 
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of devilish malignity; his eyes glared like 
those of a cat, from the depths of their sock- 
ets straight into Cary’s, and a trembling, bony 
forefinger pointed full in the Supervisor’s 
face. He stood there until Cary, puzzled and 
astonished, flung the hand aside and turned 
away. The anité sank upon the stool where 
the crisp, green figure still rested, and sat 
there, limply, his head between his knees. 

“Damn his cheek! Him for the jail!” 
cried the doctor. “Shall I call the guards, 
old man?” 

Cary passed his hand over his eyes, and 
seemed to collect his thoughts with an effort. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘No, I think not. We 
—we can’t put them in the jail—the infec- 
tion, you know, for the prisoners. But we 
can quarantine another house, and put him 
in that house and keep him there. Give the 
orders, will you, Jack?” He swayed as he 
stood. The doctor caught him. 

“Here, Cary, what’s wrong with you?” he 
cried. 

“Tired out, I think. Touch of fever, 
maybe. Give the orders to the guards, will 
you, Jack?” 

Jack felt his friend’s wrist; then mopped 
his honest, troubled face. 
“‘There’s surely something about that ossi- 


fied hobgoblin that passes me,”’ he said, with 


asigh. “I’ve heard before that these people 
had some bargain counter, left-over bits of 
queer Eastern knowledge—but it can’t be 
that. Anyhow, you’re the man I’m giving 
orders to now, my boy. You come along 
home.” 

“T am a little queer, I think,” assented 
Cary, and with unaccustomed meekness he 
suffered himself to be led away. But as he 
passed Chatai, he bent unsteadily over, and 
laid a hand on her shoulder. 

““Now, don’t you mind, little girl,”’ he said 
gently. “We’re sending him away—sidc 
anitsé—and he can’t get back. It’ll be all 
right—all right now.” Then leaning on the 
doctor’s arm he went to his own house and 
to bed. 

It was long before Cary rose from that bed. 
His illness was one of the many fevers of the 
country, the doctor supposed, but could not 
be sure. It was strange to him. But then 
he could not study the case as he would have 
liked, for cholera invaded the province in 
force. The doctor was working night and 
day, with a heavy heart on account of his 
friend for whose life he feared and whom 
he could see only occasionally and for a few 
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brief moments. Then, just as the epidemic 
lost its hold, and he had more time, Cary 
took a sudden and inexplicable turn for the 
better, and once more noticed, though lan- 
guidly, the affairs of the outside world. 
Propped by a pile of the tiny pillows of the 
country, Cary one evening reclined on his 
cane-bottomed bed, looking out over the roof 
of the old church opposite his house at the 
blue stretch of the China Sea, where a fish- 
ing préo showed as a silhouette in the path 
of the setting sun. The doctor was due, and 
Cary was waiting impatiently, as invalids do 
wait for the little events that break the long 
monotony of their days. But the nearer side 
of the street was concealed, as he lounged on 
his bed, and the grass-grown path muffled the 
sound of footsteps, so the first Cary knew of 
the doctor’s coming was when he heard the 
voice of the medical man at the gate of the 
compound. 

“All right, Pablo,” it said. ‘Hand over 
the bottle. Good night. Buenas noches.” 
Then Cary heard the boots of the voice’s 
owner clumping up the steps that led to the 
living rooms, and the doctor bustled in. 

“Hello, Jack. Was that Pablo—the Pa- 
blo who was ill that night—who was with 
you just now?” he asked, cutting short the 
salutations. 

The doctor nodded. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘“He’s all right now, as 
far as his health goes, but he’s worn down to 
a thread, poor little chap. It’s the worry 
that’s done that. But he seemed more cheer- 
ful to-day.” 

“Worry! What worry?” demanded Cary, 
raising himself on one elbow. ‘Tell me! 
Anything wrong with Chatai?” 

“You lie down and keep quiet,” replied 
the doctor. ‘Want to have another whirl of 
that fever? You’re sending your tempera- 
ture up so high I can smell the pillows scorch- 
ing. Lie down, I say!” 

“What’s wrong with Chatai?” persisted 
Cary obstinately. “I want to know. I 
pledged my word to the child—don’t you 
remember ?—that everything should——” 

“There, there,” interrupted the doctor 
soothingly, “I remember all about it, and 
T’'ll tell you, if you’ll behave. It wasn’t any- 
thing that could be helped. Chatai’s gone— 
vanished—that’s all. And I was all kinds of 
a pale pink ass to let you find out. But I 
forgot you didn’t know.” 

“Well? Teli me, man, can’t you?” said 
Cary impatiently. 
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The doctor was uncorking a bottle he had 
brought with him, and finished his task be- 
fore he would answer. 

“Well, there isn’t much to tell,’”’ he said at 
last. “We kept those houses quarantined 
until it was almost time to let up on the 
quarantine entirely, and I was wondering 
what we were going to do with that an-anny 
—how d’ye call him? Annytoe. I won- 
dered what we were going to do with him, 
when one morning word came that he’d 
turned up missing. No one knows how he’d 
worked it—must have gone right through the 
guards—but he was gone. It was the very 
day, I remember, that the fever left you. I 
had an alarm sent out, but he couldn’t be 
found. The next day Chatai was missing.” 

The doctor sighed, and mixing himself a 
drink, tasted it critically. 

“Well?” asked Cary again. ‘Oh, do get 
on, Jack!” 

The doctor set down his glass. 

“‘That’s about all,” he replied. “She van- 
ished. Of course we thought her father must 
have had a hand in it, but he swears he hasn’t 
—not that that means anything—but we 
can’t find her anyhow. Pablo didn’t say 
much, but he’s never stopped hunting; I 
know that. Neither have I, but that’s all 


the good it’s done, up to now. The witch 
doctor has been seen several times, but he 
always gets away somehow just as we’re sure 
we have him cornered. Seems to vanish into 


hot air, as it were. That’sall. But it makes 
me sick to think of that poor kid held some- 
where by that skull-and-crossbones old devil 
dancer. For that’s what has happened, of 
course.” 

The doctor lounged back in his chair, for 
he was tired, and there was a long silence. 
So long that the moon shot up above the 
roofs, turning the sky to the color of a rifle 
barrel, and a gentle snore from the doctor’s 
chair told that his fatigue had overcome him. 
So that, notwithstanding the presence of his 
friend, Cary sat alone and lonely, as the 
hours wore themselves out, one by one. 

The old church caught his eye, for it 
seemed to him that the moonlight had given 
it an aspect he never had observed before. 
The massive walls of the building were 
seamed and cracked, probably by an earth- 
quake, but to Cary’s fancy the fissures lik- 
ened themselves to wrinkles in the face of a 
man in his dotage. Two round eyes of win- 
dows there were, black and staring. The 
great door made a squat nose, and the tower 
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—that was a stumpy plume, set jauntily in 
the fur cap which was represented not inaptly 
by the thatch roof. How long he amused 
himself by tracing these resemblances Cary 
never knew. He did know that it was grow- 
ing very late, that he could not sleep, and 
that he longed for sleep. But suddenly he 
straightened against his pillows and stared 
hard at the old church, rubbed his eyes, and 
stared again. He was not mistaken. The 
moonlight could not cause it. Yet the two 
windows were filled with a dull, blue light; a 
light that was rayless, for it showed only it- 
self, sharply defined by the round frames 
that outlined it. 

At first this light was dim, but while Cary 
looked, it became coldly bright at the edges, 
and this bright circle grew rapidly wider, as 
though a film were shrinking to the centers of 
the eyes in the face of the church. These 
films simulated eyeballs; the eyeballs, each 
moment, became darker, more distinct, and 
more definite as to form, until at last Cary 
realized, with a shock, that each had come to 
be the gigantic likeness of the skull-like head 
of the anité, with its malevolent grin, which 
had so haunted the fevered dreams of his 
illness. Though he called himself fool and 
coward, though he told himself that what he 
saw was only an illusion produced by his ill- 
ness, he could not make himself believe, nor 
could he control that sickening fear of the 
unknown, which comes so seldom to most 
men, but which now was upon him, its grip 
stronger with each moment that passed. 

The great bell in the tower gave forth a 
solemn boom. With the sound a thought 
flashed through Cary’s head, which almost 
restored him to himself. At least he would 
test this thing—would see if it were a hoax, 
perpetrated by mortal means. If not, then 
there would be time enough for fright. His 
servant, custom-bound, had placed Cary’s 
pistol on a stand by his bed. He reached 
for it, and almost screamed aloud. His hand 
had encountered not the cold steel that it 
sought, but warm, living flesh. 

He snatched away his hand with a gasping 
oath, and made a convulsive effort to rise, 
but fell back weakly. Then a hand caught 
his, and the voice belonging to it came out of 
the darkness at his side. 

“‘Sefior, I am so sorry!” it whispered. ‘‘It 
is I—I, Chatai. In truth I did not mean to 
startle you thus. But I heard you were ill, 
and I came to see. Before, I could not 
come.” 
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The bell boomed again. Cary clutched 
Chatai’s hand, and with his free hand he 
pointed. 

“What is that—can you see it?” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

Reassuringly patting his arm, she glanced 
up. , 
“That—in the windows?” she asked un- 
concernedly. ‘Truly, I do not know. It is 
made by the céfre, I suppose. The black 
man, ten meters high, who haunts the tower. 
He and the anité are friends. That is why I 
was taken there, to the church.” 

With an effort, Cary pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“Taken there—into the church? And 
have you been there all this time?” he asked. 

“Ong, sefior. He took me. The anité. 
One evening when I went for a little from the 
house of my father, at dusk. There have I 
since been, in a little chamber in the tower, 
where there were many bats, and I feared 
greatly. For he said that the céfre, his 
friend, would stop me if I tried to escape. 
Yet this evening I did escape, and the céfre 
did not stop me,” she said, with a contented 
little sigh. “So I am not afraid any more, 
and truly, sefior, the power of this anité 
must be small if, even when he is angry 
because I have fled, he can do no more than 
we see.” 

For the third time the bell sounded and 
echoed. Fading quickly, light and images 
disappeared, leaving the round, black win- 
dows staring into the night. 

“There! Sejfior, it is gone, and I also 
must go. Already have I stayed too long. 
But I will return, if I may, to say fare- 
well.” 

Cary felt her hand withdrawn from his 
own. 

“Hold on, Chatai—don’t go!” he cried. 
“Stop where you are—you’ll be safest here 
—Chatai!” 

There was no reply. Cary groped about 
him in the darkness, but she had gone. He 
did not call again. The doctor had stirred 
uneasily in his sleep at the last call, and it 
would not have been fair to wake him. So 
Cary leaned back on his cushions, prepared 
to take up his watch once more. There 
seemed nothing else to do, and he had quite 
recovered himself now, or so he thought. 

The front of the old church was in deep 
shadow; yet Cary was almost certain that he 
saw a vaguely defined form sticking close to 
the wall.. It had not been there when he 
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watched before. He could see it now only 
when he looked a little away from it, and so 
brought the image on the most sensitive 
portion of his retinas. 

Still, as he watched, the result of his ex- 
citement began to make itself felt, and, with- 
out his realizing it, the drowsiness of exhaus- 
tion began to steal over him. As he lay in 
this state, between sleeping and waking, it 
seemed to him that the shade of another figure 
slipped out from the postern of the church 
door; that the first sprang to meet it, and 
that the two forms commingled in a struggle 
as silent and spectral as though both were of 
mist; that there was the ghost of a steely 
flash in the faint, reflected starlight; then that 
both forms vanished, merged with the dark 
shadows of the long grass by the roadside. 
Soon Cary drifted off into a troubled sleep, 
where the scenes of the night repeated them- 
selves with fantastic variations over and over 
again. 

With a start and a cry, and with the echo 
of another cry ringing in his ears, Cary woke. 
He woke to find a flood of brilliant moon- 
light streaming through the windows, and to 
see the doctor, horror-stricken, gazing out. 


Cary also looked. The shadows shrouding 
the front of the church had fallen back with 


the rising of the moon. Lying full in the 
light was an arm, bare and skinny and dark, 
its bony fingers clutching at the turf upon 
which it lay. It was “‘erased” at the elbow, 
where the ragged thatch of the church roof 
fringed the edge of the shadow. He saw the 
doctor bolt from the room. Then everything 
whirled about him, his overstrung nerves 
gave way, and for a time he knew nothing 
more. 

He was obliged to recover, however, or 
strangle. Dimly he became conscious that 
he was choked by something in his throat; 
then knew that it was a glass of whisky, 
innocent of water, which the doctor was pour- 
ing down. 

“Don’t,” he said, feebly pushing at his 
friend’s wrist. ‘Don’t. Take it away. I’m 
all right.” 

“Take it down! Take it down, I say,” 
commanded the doctor sternly, and as he 
eased the stream somewhat, Cary was able 
after a little to obey. “I was seventeen kinds 
of a fool, for waking you like that,” the doc- 
tor continued apologetically. “But it came 
so suddenly, you see—the sight of that arm 
in the moonlight there, that I was plumb 
rattled.” 
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“Who was it?” gasped Cary, as the last memoriam del céjre de la torre.” Then un- 
of the whisky went down. derneath, “‘Amor y Adios, 

“Who? That damned old devil dancer. * Pablo, 
Split to the chin by a bolo, and a good job, “ Chatai.” 
too. His devils couldn’t make him steel The doctor chuckled. ‘In memoriam,” 
proof, it seems. Hello! What’s this?” he repeated. ‘Pablo got that from some 

He had turned to put the empty glass on gravestone, of course. In memory of the 
the little stand by Cary’s bed, and his eye céfre of the tower. Love and good-by. 
was caught by something that glittered there. And then the two names. It must have 
It was a stiletto, made for a woman to wear _ stretched their Spanish a good deal to writé 
in her hair, with slender blade and tiny, all that—and their Latin, too.” He laid 
jeweled hilt. It stuck in the top of the little .down the leaf and sighed. “I’m sorry, 
table, holding down a torn piece of cactus though, for I liked both those kids,” he went 
leaf, which had something scratched upon it, on, ‘‘and as things stand, I wouldn’t mind 
apparently with the point of the stiletto it- making a bet of some size that we don’t see 
self. Laying down the dainty little dagger, either of ’em around these parts soon again.” 
the doctor held the leaf full in the bright Cary made no reply. There were there- 
moonlight. It contained a message. fore no takers for the doctor’s proffered bet, 

“El Senor Inspectér,” he read aloud. ‘‘Jn which was a pity, for he would have won. 


Note.—The account given of the feats, presumably hypnotic, of these anité, is not exaggerated. The 
knowledge has come to me through so many sources, separate, disinterested, and in many cases reliable, 
that I am quite unable to doubt. I never myself saw any of their performances. Not only are they most 
disinclined to show before any man of European race, but they knew that it would be my pleasing duty at 
once to arrest any of these wizards who gave proof of their occupation. ‘They were a most pestilent lot. 
I never got but one. He, during an epidemic of cholera, when I was in charge of Pangasinan, went about 
telling the people not to take the medicines given by the American Board of Health, as they—both Board 
and medicines—came from the devil. This was four years ago. He is, I think, in jail yet—W. LEC. B. 





RAIN IN THE WOODS 


By CORNELIA CHANNING WARD 


EEP in the woods, the quiet silver showers 
Are drenching all the fragrant scented green, 
While down within the leafy mold, are seen 
The brimming fairy goblets of the flowers; 
And high above, through dripping, airy bowers 
Of misty network, shows the sky between 
Where trees their glistening branches intervene, 


And nothing tells the passing of the hours. 


From out the fern-fringed: hollow, still the spring 


Comes crystal clear, and slowly, one by one, 
The falling raindrops lessen till the sun 

Again lights up the jeweled forest ways, 

And birds, whose notes the sweetest echoes bring, 


Once more take up their ecstasies of praise. 





MOTHER“ 


A NOVEL 


By MAXIM GORKY 


ILLUSTRATED BY S. DE IVANOWSKI 


CHAPTER IX 
ENLISTED IN THE CAUSE 


MHEN the police had led 
Sy Pavel away, the mother sat 
fi down on the bench, and 
closing her eyes began to 
weep quietly. She leaned 
her back against the wall, 
as her husband used to do, 
her head thrown backward. Bound up in her 
grief and the injured sense of her impotence, 
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she cried long, gently, and monotonously, 
pouring out all the pain of her wounded heart 


in her sobs. And before her, like an irremov- 
able stain, hung that yellow face with the 
scant mustache, and the squinting eyes star- 
ing at her with malicious pleasure. Resent- 
ment and bitterness were winding themselves 
about her breast like black threads on a spool; 
resentment and bitterness toward those who 
tear a son away from his mother because he 
is seeking truth. 

It was cold; the rain pattered against the 
windowpanes; something seemed to be creep- 
ing along the walls. She thought she heard, 
walking watchfully around the house, gray, 
heavy figures, with broad, red faces, without 
eyes, and with long arms. It seemed to her 
that she almost heard the jingling of their 
spurs. 

“T wish they had taken me, too!” she 
thought. 

The whistle blew, calling the people to 
work. This time its sounds were low, in- 
distinct, uncertain. The door opened and 
Rybin entered. He stood before her, wiping 
the raindrops from his beard. 

“They snatched him away, did they?” he 
asked. 


* Copyright, 1906, by D. Appleton and Company. 


“Yes, they did, the dogs!” she replied, 
sighing. 

“That’s how it is,” said Rybin, with a 
smile; “they searched me, too; went all 
through me—yes! Abused me to their 
heart’s content, but did me no harm beyond 
that. So they carried off Pavel, did they? 
The manager tipped the wink, the gendarme 
said ‘Amen!’ and lo! a man has disappeared. 
They certainly are thick together. One goes 
through the people’s pockets while the other 
holds the gun.” 

“You ought to stand up for Pavel!” cried 
the mother, rising to her feet. ‘‘It’s for you 
all that he’s gone!” 

“Who ought to stand up for him?” asked 
Rybin. 

* All of you!” 

“You want too much! We’ll do nothing 
of the kind! Our masters have been gather- 
ing strength for thousands of years; they 
have driven our hearts full of nails. We 
cannot unite at once. We must first extract 
from ourselves, each from the other, the iron 
spikes that prevent us from standing close to 
one another.” 

And thus he departed, with his heavy gait, 
leaving the mother to her grief, aggravated 
by the stern hopelessness of his words. 

The day passed in a thick mist of empty, 
senseless longing. She made no fire, cooked 
no dinner, drank no tea, and only late in the 
evening ate a piece of bread. When she 
went to bed it occurred to her that her life 
had never yet been so humiliating, so lonely 
and void. During the last years she had be- 
come accustomed to live constantly in the 
expectation of something momentous, some- 
thing good. Young people were circling 
around her, noisy, vigorous, full of life. Her 
son’s thoughtful and earnest face was always 
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before her, and he seemed to be the master 
and creator of this thrilling and noble life. 
Now he was gone, everything was gone. In 
the whole day, no one except the disagreeable 
Rybin had called. 

Beyond the window, the dense, cold rain 
was sighing and knocking at the panes. The 
rain and the drippings from the roof filled 
the air with a doleful, wailing melody. The 
whole house appeared to be rocking gently 
to and fro, and everything around her seemed 
aimless and unnecessary. 

A gentle rap was heard at the door. It 
came once, and then a second time. She had 
grown accustomed to these noises; they no 
longer frightened her. A soft, joyous sensa- 
tion thrilled her heart, and a vague hope 
quickly brought her to her feet. Throwing 
a shawl over her shoulders, she hurried to the 
door and opened it. 

Samoylov walked in, followed by another 
man with his face hidden behind the collar 
of his overcoat and under a hat thrust over 
his eyebrows. 

“Did we wake you?” asked Samoylov, 
without greeting the mother, his face gloomy 
and thoughtful, contrary to his wont. 

“T was not asleep,” she said, looking at 
them with expectant eyes. 

Samoylov’s companion took off his hat, and 
breathing heavily and hoarsely said in a 
friendly basso, like an old acquaintance, 
giving her his broad, short-fingered hand, 
“Good evening, granny! You don’t recog- 
nize me?” 

“Ts it you?” exclaimed Nilovna, with a sud- 
den access of delight. ‘“‘Yegor Ivanovich?” 

“The very same identical one!” replied he, 
bowing his large head with its long hair. 
There was a good-natured smile on his face, 
and a clear, caressing look in his small gray 
eyes. He was like a samovar, rotund, short, 
with thick neck and short arms. His face 
was shiny and glossy, with high cheek bones. 
He breathed noisily, and his chest kept up a 
continuous low wheeze. 

“Step into the room. IT’ll be dressed in a 
minute,” the mother said. 

“We have come to you on business,” said 
Samoylov thoughtfully, looking at her out 
of the corner of his eyes. 

Yegor Ivanovich passed into the room, and 
from there said, “Nikolay got out of jail this 
morning, granny. You know him?” 

““How long was he there?” she asked. 

“Five months and eleven days. He saw the 
Little Russian there, who sends you his re- 
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gards, and Pavel, who also sends you his re- 
gards and begs you not to be alarmed. Asa 
man travels on his way, he says, the jails con- 
stitute his resting places, established and main- 
tained by the solicitous authorities! Now, 
granny, let us get to the point. Do you 
know how many people were arrested yes- 
terday?” 

“TI do not. Why, were there any others 
arrested besides Pavel?” she exclaimed. 

“He was the forty-ninth!” calmly inter- 
jected Yegor Ivanovich. ‘And we may 
expect about ten more to be taken! This 
gentleman here, for example.” 

“Yes, me, too!” said Samoylov with a 
frown. 

Nilovna somehow felt relieved. 

“He isn’t there alone,” she thought. 

When she had dressed herself, she entered 
the room and smiling bravely said, “I guess 
they won’t detain them long, if they arrested 
so many.” 

“You are right,” assented Yegor Ivanovich; 
“and if we can manage to spoil this mess for 
them, we can make them look altogether like 
fools. This is the way it is, granny. If we 
were now to cease smuggling our literature 
into the factory, the gendarmes would take 
advantage of such a regrettable circumstance, 
and would use it against Pavel and his com- 
rades in jail.” 

“How is that? Why should they?” the 
mother cried in alarm. 

“Tt’s very plain, granny,” said Yegor Ivan- 
ovich softly. “Sometimes even gendarmes 
reason correctly. Just think! Pavel was, 
and there were books and there were papers; 
Pavel is not, and no books and no papers! 
Ergo, it was Pavel who distributed these 
books! Aha! Then they’ll begin to eat 
them all alive. Those gendarmes dearly love 
so to unman a man that what remains of him 
is only a shred of himself, and a touching 
memory.” 

“T see, I see,” said the mother dejectedly. 
“© God! What’s to be done, then?” 

“They have trapped them all, the devil 
take them!” came Samoylov’s voice from the 
kitchen. “Now we must continue our work 
the same as before, and not only for the 
cause itself, but also to save our comrades!” 

“And there is no one to do the work,” 
added Yegor, smiling. “We have first-rate 
literature. I saw to that myself. But how 
to get it into the factory, that’s the question!” 

“They search everybody at the gates now,” 
said Samoylov. 
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The mother divined that something was 
expected of her. She understood that she 
could be useful to her son, and she hastened 
to ask, ‘‘Well, now? What are we to do?” 

Samoylov stood in the doorway to answer. 

“Pelagueya Nilovna, you know Marya 
Korsunova, the peddler.” 

“IT do. Well?” 

“Speak to her; see if you can’t get her to 
smuggle in our wares.” 

“We could pay her, you know,”  inter- 
jected Yegor. 

The mother waved her hands in negation. 

“Oh, no! The woman is a chatterbox. 
No! If they find out it comes from me, from 
this house—oh, no!” 

Then, inspired by a sudden idea, she began 
gladly and in a low voice, “Give it to me, 
give it to me. I'll manage it myself. I'll 
find a way. I will ask Marya to make me 
her assistant. I have to earn my living, I 
have to work. Don’t I? Well, then, I'll 
carry dinners to the factory. Yes, I’ll man- 
age it!” 

Pressing her hands to her bosom, she gave 
hurried assurances that she would carry out 
her mission well and escape detection. 


Finally she exclaimed in triumph, “They’ll 
find out—Pavel Vlasov is away, but his arm 


reaches out even from jail. 
out!” 

All three became animated. Briskly rub- 
bing his hands, Yegor smiled and said, “It’s 
wonderful, stupendous! I say, granny, it’s 
superb—simply magnificent!” 

“T’ll sit in jail as in an armchair, if this 
succeeds,” said Samoylov, laughing and 
rubbing his hands. 

“You are fine, granny!” Yegor hoarsely 
cried. 

The mother smiled. It was evident to her 
that if the leaflets should continue to appear 
in the factory, the authorities would be forced 
to recognize that it was not her son who dis- 
tributed them. And feeling assured of suc- 
cess, she began to quiver all over with joy. 

“When you go to see Pavel,” said Yegor, 
“tell him he has a good mother.” 

“‘T’ll see him very soon, I assure you,” said 
Samoylov, smiling. 

The mother grasped his hand and said 
earnestly, ‘Tell him that I’ll do everything, 
everything necessary. I want him to know it.” 

“‘And suppose they don’t put him in pris- 
on?” asked Yegor, pointing at Samoylov. 

The mother sighed and said sadly, ‘Well, 
then, it can’t be helped!” 


They'll find 
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Both of them burst out laughing. And 
when she realized her ridiculous blunder, 
she also began to laugh in embarrassment, 
and lowering her eyes said somewhat slyly, 
“Bothering about your own folk keeps you 
from seeing other people straight.” 

“That’s natural!” exclaimed Yegor. ‘And 
as to Pavel, you need not worry about him. 
He'll come out of prison a still better man. 
The prison is our place of rest and study— 
things we have no time for when we are at 
large. I was in prison three times, and each 
time, although I got scant pleasure, I cer- 
tainly derived benefit for my heart and 
mind.” 

“You breathe with difficulty,” she said, 
looking affectionately at his open face. 

“There are special reasons for that,’”’ he 
replied, raising his finger. ‘So the mat- 
ter’s settled, granny? Yes? To-morrow we'll 
deliver the matter to you—and the wheels 
that grind the centuried darkness to destruc- 
tion will again start a-rolling. Long live free 
speech! And long live a mother’s heart! 
And in the meantime, good-by.” 

“‘Good-by,” said Samoylov, giving her a 
vigorous handshake. ‘To my mother, I don’t 
dare even hint about such matters. Oh, no!” 

“Everybody will understand in time,” said 
Nilovna, wishing to please him. “ Every- 
body will understand.” 

When they left, she locked the door, and 
kneeling in the middle of the room began to 
pray, to the accompaniment of the patter of 
the rain. It was a prayer without words, 
one great thought of men, of all those people 
whom Pavel introduced into her life. It was 
as if they passed between her and the ikons 
upon which she held her eyes riveted. And 
they all looked so simple, so strangely near 
to one another, yet so lone in life. 

Early next morning the mother went to 
Marya Korsunova. The peddler, noisy and 
greasy as usual, greeted her with friendly 
sympathy. 

“You are grieving?” Marya asked, patting 
the mother on the back. ‘‘Now, don’t. 
They just took him, carried him off. Where 
is the calamity? There is no harm in it. It 
used to be that men were thrown into dun- 
geons for stealing, now they are there for 
telling the truth. Pavel may have said some- 
thing wrong, but he stood up for all, and 
they all know it. Don’t worry! They don’t 
all say so, but they all know a good man 
when they see him. I was going to call on 
you right along, but had no time. I am al- 
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ways cooking and selling, but will end my 
days a beggar, I guess, all the same. My 
needs get the best of me, confound them! 
They keep nibbling and nibbling like mice 
at a piece of cheese. No sooner do I manage 
to scrape together ten rubles or so, when 
along comes some heathen, and makes away 
with all my money. Yes, ma’am! It’s hard 
to be a woman! It’s a wretched business! 
To live alone is hard, to live with anyone, 
still harder!” 

“And I came to ask you to take me as 
your assistant,” Vlasova broke in, interrupt- 
ing her prattle. 

“How is that?” asked Marya. And after 
hearing her friend’s explanation, she nodded 
her head assentingly. 

“That’s possible! You remember how 
you used to hide me from my husband? 
Well, now I am going to hide you from want. 
Everyone ought to help you, for your son is 
perishing for the public cause. He is a fine 
chap, your son is! They all say so, every 
blessed soul of them. And they all pity him. 
I'll tell you something. No good is going to 
come to the authorities from these arrests, 
mark my word! Look what’s going on in 
the factory! Hear them talk! They are in 
The officials imag- 


an ugly mood, my dear! 
ine that when they’ve bitten at a man’s heel, 


he won’t be able to go far. But it turns out 
that when ten men are hit, a hundred men 
get angry. A workman must be handled 
with care! He may go on patiently enduring 
and suffering everything that’s heaped upon 
him for a long, long time, but then he can 
also explode all of a sudden!” 


CHAPTER X 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL 


THE upshot of the conversation was that 
the next day at noon the mother was seen in 
the factory yard with two pots of eatables 
from Marya’s culinary establishment, while 
Marya herself transferred her base of op- 
erations to the market place. 

The workmen immediately noticed their 
new caterer. Some of them approached her 
and said approvingly, “Gone into business, 
Nilovna?” 

They comforted her, arguing that Pavel 
would certainly be released soon because his 
cause was a good one. Others filled her sad 
heart with alarm by their cautious expression 
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of condolence, while still others openly and 
bitterly abused the manager and the gen- 
darmes; these last found a responsive echo in 
her heart. Some there were who looked at 
her with a vindictive expression, among them 
Isay Gorbov, who, speaking through his 
teeth, said, “‘If I were the governor, I would 
have your son hanged! Let him not mislead 
the people!” 

This vicious threat went through her like 
the chill blast of death. She made no reply, 
glanced at his small, freckled face, and with a 
sigh cast down her eyes. 

She observed considerable agitation in the 
factory; the workmen gathered into small 
groups and talked in an undertone, with 
great animation; the foremen walked about 
with careworn faces, poking their noses into 
everything; here and there were heard angry 
oaths and irritated laughter. 

Two policemen escorted Samoylov past 
her. He walked with one hand in his pocket, 
the other smoothing his red hair. 

A crowd of about a hundred workmen 
followed him, and plied the policemen with 
oaths and banter. 

“Going to take a promenade, Grisha?” 
shouted one. 

“They do us fellows the honors!” chimed 
in another. ‘When we go promenading, we 
have a bodyguard to escort us,” said a third, 
and uttered a harsh oath. 

“Tt does not seem to pay any longer to 
catch thieves!” exclaimed a tall, one-eyed 
workingman in a loud, bitter voice. ‘So 
they take to arresting honest people.” 

“They don’t even do it at night!” broke in 
another. “They come and drag them away 
in broad daylight, without shame, the im- 
pudent scoundrels!” 

The policemen walked on rapidly and 
sullenly, trying to avoid the sight of the crowd, 
and feigning not to hear the angry exclama- 
tions showered upon them from all sides. 
Three workmen carrying a big iron bar hap- 
pened to come in front of them, and thrusting 
the bar against them, shouted, “Look out 
there, fishermen!” 

As he passed Nilovna, Samoylov nodded to 
her, and smiling, said, “Behold, this is Gri- 
gory, the servant of God, being arrested.” 

She made a low bow to him in silence. 
These men, so young, sober, and clever, who 
went to jail with a smile, moved her, and un- 
consciously a feeling arose in her heart of the 
pitying affection of a mother toward them. 
And it pleased her to hear the sharp com- 
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ments leveled against the authorities. She 
felt therein her son’s influence. 

Leaving the factory, she passed the re- 
mainder of the day at Marya’s house, assist- 
ing her in her work, and listening to her 
chatter. Late in the evening she returned 
home and found it bare, chilly, and disagree- 
able. She moved about from corner to cor- 
ner, unable to find a resting place, and not 
knowing what to do with herself. Night was 
fast approaching, and she grew worried, be- 
cause Yegor Ivanovich had not yet come and 
brought her the literature which he had 
promised. 

Behind the window, gray, heavy flakes of 
spring snow fluttered and settled softly and 
noiselessly upon the pane. Sliding down 
and melting, they left a watery track in their 
course. The mother thought of her son. 

A cautious rap was heard. She rushed to 
the door, lifted the latch, and admitted Sa- 
shenka. She had not seen her for a long 
while, and the first thing that caught her eye 
was the girl’s unnatural stoutness. 

“Good evening!” she said, happy to have 
a visitor at such a time, to relieve her solitude 
for a part of the night. ‘You haven’t been 
around for a long while! Were you away?” 


“No, I was in prison,” replied the girl, 
smiling, “with Nikolay Ivanovich. Do you 
remember him?” 

“T should think I do!” exclaimed the 
mother. ‘‘ Yegor Ivanovich told me yesterday 
that he had been released, but I knew nothing 


about you. 
there.” 

“‘What’s the good of telling? I should like 
to change my dress before Yegor Ivanovich 
comes!” said the girl, looking around. 

“You are all wet.” 

“T’ve brought the booklets.” 

“Give them here, give them to me!” cried 
the mother impatiently. 

“Directly,” replied the girl. She untied 
her skirt and shook it, and like leaves from a 
tree, down fluttered a lot of thin paper parcels 
on the floor around her. The mother picked 
them up, laughing, and said, “‘I was wonder- 
ing what made you so stout. Oh, what a 
heap of them you have brought! Did you 
come on foot?” 

“Yes,” said Sashenka. She was again her 
graceful, slender self. The mother noticed 
that her cheeks were shrunken, and that dark 
rings were under her unnaturally large eyes. 

“You are just out of prison. You ought 
to rest, and there you are carrying a load like 


Nobody told me that you were 


/ 


that for seven versts!” said the mother, sigh- 
ing and shaking her head. 

“It’s got to be done!” said the girl. “Tell 
me, how is Pavel? Did he stand it all 
right? He wasn’t very much worried, was 
he?” Sashenka asked the question without 
looking at the mother. She bent her head 
and her fingers trembled as she arranged 
her hair. 

“All right,” replied the mother. “You 
can rest assured he won’t betray himself.” 

“How strong he is!” murmured the girl 
quietly. 

“He has never been sick,” replied the 
mother. “Why, you are all in a shiver! 
I'll get you some tea, and some raspberry 
jam.” 

“That’s fine!” exclaimed the girl with a 
faint smile. “ But don’t you trouble! It’s too 
late. Let me do it myself.” 

“What! Tired as you are?” the mother 
reproached her, hurrying into the kitchen, 
where she busied herself with the samovar. 
The girl followed into the kitchen, sat down 
on the bench, and folded her hands behind 
her head before she replied: 

“Yes, I’m very tired! After all, the prison 
makes one weak. The awful thing about it 
is the enforced inactivity. There is nothing 
more tormenting. We stay a week, five 
weeks. We know how much there is to be 
done. The people are waiting for knowl- 
edge. We’re in a position to satisfy their 
wants, and there we are locked up in a cage 
like animals! That’s what is so trying, that’s 
what dries up the heart!” 

“Who will reward you for all this?” asked 
the mother; and with a sigh she answered the 
question herself. “No one but God! Of 
course you don’t believe in Him either?” 

“No!” said the girl briefly, shaking her 
head. 

“And I don’t believe you!” the mother 
ejaculated in a sudden burst of excitement. 
Quickly wiping her charcoal-blackened hands 
on her apron she continued, with deep con- 
viction in her voice: 

“You don’t understand your own faith! 
How could you live the kind of life you are 
living, without faith in God?” 

A loud stamping of feet and a murmur of 
voices were heard on the porch. The mother 
started; the girl quickly rose to her feet, and 
whispered hurriedly, “Don’t open the door! 
If it’s the gendarmes, you don’t know me. 
I walked into the wrong house, came here by 
accident, fainted away, you undressed me, 
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and found the books around me. You 
understand?” 

“Why, my dear, what for?” asked the 
mother tenderly. 

“Wait a while!” said Sashenka listening. 
“T think it’s Yegor.” 

It was Yegor, wet and out of breath. 

“Aha! The samovar!” he cried. ‘“That’s 
the best thing in life, granny! You here, al- 
ready, Sashenka?” 

His hoarse voice filled the little kitchen. 
He slowly removed his heavy ulster, talking 
all the time. 

“Here, granny, is a girl who is a thorn in 
the flesh of the police! Insulted by the over- 
seer of the prison, she declared that she would 
starve herself to death if he did not ask her 
pardon. And for eight days she went with- 
out eating, and came within a hair’s breadth 
of dying. It’s not bad! She must have a 
mighty strong little stomach.” 

“Ts it possible you took no food for eight 
days in succession?” asked the mother in 
amazement. 

“T had to get him to beg my pardon,” an- 
swered the girl with a stoical shrug of her 
shoulders. Her composure and her stern 
persistence seemed almost like a reproach to 
the mother. 

‘And suppose you died?” she asked again. 

“Well, what can one do?” the girl said 
quietly. ‘He did beg my pardon after all. 
One ought never to forgive an insult, never!” 

““Ye-es!” responded the mother slowly. 
“Here are we women who are insulted all 
our lives long.” 

“T have unloaded myself!” announced Ye- 
gor from the other room. “Is the samovar 
ready? Let me take it in!” 

He lifted the samovar and talked as he car- 
ried it. 

“‘My own father used to drink not less than 
twenty glasses of tea a day, wherefor his days 
upon earth were long, peaceful, and strong; 
for he lived to be seventy-three years old, 
never having suffered from any ailment what- 
soever. In weight he reached the respectable 
figure of 320 pounds, and by profession he 
was a sexton in the village of Voskresensk.” 

“Are you Ivan’s son?” exclaimed the 
mother. 

“T am that very mortal. 
know his name?” 

“Why, I am a Voskresenskian myself!” 

“A fellow countrywoman! Who were 


your people?” 
“Your neighbors. I am a Sereguin.” 


How did you 
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“Are you a daughter of Nil the Lame? I 
thought your face was familiar! Why, I had 
my ears pulled by him many and many a 
time!” 

They stood face to face plying each other 
with questions and laughing. Sashenka 
looked at them and smiled, and began to 
prepare the tea. The clatter of the dishes 
recalled the mother to the realities of the 
present. 

“Oh, excuse me! I quite forgot myself, 
taking about old times. It is so sweet to 
recall your youth.” 

“Tt’s I who ought to beg your pardon for 
carrying on like this in your house!” said 
Sashenka. ‘But it is eleven o’clock already, 
and I have so far to go.” 

“Go where? To the city?” the mother 
asked in surprise. 

“ Yes.” 

“What are you talking about! It’s dark 
and wet, and you are so tired. Stay here over- 
night. Yegor Ivanovich will sleep in the 
kitchen, aud you and I here.” 

“No, I must go,” said the girl simply. 

“Yes, countrywoman, she must go. The 
young lady must disappear. It would be bad 
if she were to be seen on the street to-mor- 
row.” 

“But how can she go? By herself?” 

“By herself,” said Yegor, laughing. 

The girl poured tea for herself, took a 
piece of rye bread, salted it, and started to eat, 
looking at the mother contemplatively. 

“How can you go that way? Both you 
and Natasha. I wouldn’t. I’m afraid!” 

“She’s afraid, too,” said Yegor. ‘“ Aren’t 
you afraid, Sasha?” 

“Of course!” 

The mother looked at her, then at Yegor, 
and said in a low voice, “What strange——” 

“Give me a glass of tea, granny,” Yegor 
interrupted her. 

When Sashenka had drunk her glass of tea, 
she pressed Yegor’s hand in silence, and 
walked out into the kitchen. The mother 
followed her. In the kitchen Sashenka said, 
“When you see Pavel, give him my regards, 
please.” And taking hold of the latch, she 
suddenly turned around, and asked in a low 
voice, ‘May I kiss you?” 

The mother embraced her in silence, and 
kissed her warmly. 

“Thank you!” said the girl, and nodding 
her head, walked out. 

Returning to the room, the mother peered 
anxiously through the window, Wet flakes 
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of snow fluttered through the dense, moist 
darkness. 

“And do you remember Prozorov, the 
storekeeper?” asked Yegor. “He used to 
sit with his feet sprawled out, blowing noisily 
into his glass of tea. He had a red, satisfied, 
sweat-covered face.” 

“T remember, I remember,” said the 
mother, coming back to the table. She sat 
down, and looking at Yegor with a mournful 
expression in her eyes, she spoke pityingly, 
“Poor Sashenka! How will she ever get to 
the city?” 

“She will be very much worn out,” Yegor 
agreed. ‘The prison has shaken her health 
badly. She was stronger before. Besides, 
she has had a delicate bringing up. It seems 
to me she has already ruined her lungs. 
There is something in her face that reminds 
one of consumption.” 

“Who is she?” 

“The daughter of a landlord. Her father 
is a rich man and a big scoundrel, according 
to what she says. I suppose you know, 
granny, that they want to marry?” 

“Who?” , 

“She and Pavel. Yes, indeed! But so 
far they have not yet been able. When he is 
free, she is in prison, and vice versa.” Yegor 


laughed. 
“T didn’t know it!” the mother replied 


after a pause. “Pasha never speaks about 
himself.” 

Now she felt a still greater pity for the girl, 
and looking at her guest with involuntary 
hostility, she said, ““You ought to have seen 
her home.” 

“Impossible!” Yegor answered calmly. “I 
have a heap of work to do here, and the 
whole day to-morrow, from early morning, 
I shall have to walk and walk and walk. No 
easy job, considering my asthma.” 

“She’s a fine girl!” said the mother, vaguely 
thinking of what Yegor had told her. She 
felt hurt that the news should have come to 
her, not from her son, but from a stranger, 
and she pressed her lips together tightly, and 
lowered her eyebrows. 

“Yes, a fine girl!” Yegor nodded assent. 
“There’s a bit of the noblewoman in her yet, 
but it’s growing less and less all the time. 
You are sorry for her, I see. What’s the use? 
You can’t find heart enough, if you start to 
grieve for all of us rebels, granny dear. Life 
is not made very easy for us, I admit. There, 
for instance, is the case of a friend of mine 
who returned a short while ago from exile. 
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When he went through Novgorod, his wife 
and child awaited him in Smolensk, and when 
he arrived in Smolensk, they were already in 
prison in Moscow. Now it’s the wife’s turn 
to go to Siberia. To bea revolutionary and 
to be married is a very inconvenient arrange- 
ment—inconvenient to the husband, incon- 
venient to the wife, and in the end to the cause 
also! I, too, had a wife, an excellent woman, 
but five years of this kind of life landed her in 
the grave.” 

He emptied the glass of tea at one gulp, 
and continued his narrative. He enumerated 
the years and months he had passed in prison 
and in exile, told of various accidents and 
misfortunes, of the slaughters in prisons, and 
of hunger in Siberia. The mother looked 
at him, listened with wonderment to the sim- 
ple way in which he spoke of this life, so full 
of suffering, of persecution, of wrong, and 
abuse of men. 

“Well, let’s get down to business!” 

His voice changed, and his face grew more 
serious. ‘He asked questions about the way 
in which the mother intended to smuggle the 
literature into the factory, and she marveled 
at his clear knowledge of all the various 
details. 

Then they returned to reminiscences of 
their native village. He joked, and her mind 
roved thoughtfully amid her past. It seemed 
to her strangely like a quagmire uniformly 
strewn with hillocks, which were covered 
with poplars trembling in constant fear; with 
low firs, and with white birches straying be- 
tween the hillocks. The birches grew slowly, 
and after standing for five years on the un- 
stable, putrescent soil, they dried up, fell 
down, and rotted away. She looked at this 
picture, and a vague feeling of insufferable 
sadness overcame her. The figure of a girl 
with a sharp, determined face stood before 
her. Now the figure walks somewhere in the 
darkness amid the snowflakes, solitary, weary. 
And her son sits in a little cell, with iron 
gratings over the window. Perhaps he is 
not yet asleep, and is thinking. But he is 
thinking not of his mother. He has one 
nearer to him than herself. Heavy, chaotic 
thoughts, like a tangled mass of clouds, crept 
over her, and encompassed her and oppressed 
her bosom. 

“You are tired, granny! Let’s go to bed!” 
said Yegor, smiling. 

She bade him good night, and sidled care- 
fully into the kitchen, carrying away a bitter, 
caustic feeling in her heart. 
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In the morning, after breakfast, Yegor 
asked her, “Suppose they catch you and ask 
you where you got all these heretical books 
from. What will you say?” 

“T’ll say, ‘It’s none of your business!’” she 
answered, smiling. 

“You'll never convince them of that!” 
Yegor replied confidently. ‘‘On the con- 
trary, they are profoundly convinced that this 
is precisely their business. They will ques- 
tion you very, very diligently, and very, very 
long!” 

“T won’t tell, though!” 

“They’ll put you in prison!” 

“Well, what of it? Thank God that Iam 
good at least for that,” she said with a sigh. 
“Thank God! Who needs me? Nobody!” 

“H’m!” said Yegor, fixing his look upon 
her. “A good person ought to take care of 
himself.” 

“T couldn’t learn that from you, even if I 
were good,” the mother replied, laughing. 

Yegor was silent, and paced up and down 
the room; then he walked up to her and said, 
“This is hard, countrywoman! I feel it, it’s 
very hard for you!” 

“Tt’s hard for everybody,” she answered, 
with a wave of her hand. ‘Maybe only for 
those who understand, it’s easier. But I un- 
derstand a little, too. I understand what it 
is the good people want.” 

“Tf you do understand, granny, then it 
means that everybody needs you, everybody!” 
said Yegor earnestly and solemnly. 

She looked at him and laughed without 
saying anything. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SPIRIT OF LIBERTY 


AT noon, calmly and in a businesslike way 
she put the books around her bosom, and 
so skillfully and snugly that Yegor announced, 
smacking his lips with satisfaction, ‘Sehr 
gut! as the German says when he has drunk 


a keg of beer. Literature has not changed 
you, granny. You still remain the good, tall, 
portly, elderly woman. May all the num- 
berless gods grant you their blessings on your 
enterprise!” 

Within half an hour she stood at the fac- 
tory gate, bent with the weight of her burden, 
calm and assured. Two guards, irritated 
by the oaths and raillery of the workingmen, 
examined all who entered the gate, handling 
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them roughly and swearing at them. A po- 
liceman and a thin-legged man with a red 
face and alert eyes stood at one side. The 
mother, shifting the rod resting on her shoul- 
ders, with a pail suspended from either end 
of it, watched the man from the corner of 
her eye. She divined that he was a spy. 

A tall, curly-headed fellow with his hat 
thrown back over his neck, cried to the 
guardsmen who searched him, ‘‘Search the 
head and not the pockets, you devils!” 

“There is nothing but lice on your head,” 
retorted one of the guardsmen. 

“Catching lice is an occupation more 
suited to you than hunting human game!” 
rejoined the workman. The spy scanned 
him with a rapid glance. 

“Will you let me in?” asked the mother. 
“See, I’m bent double with my heavy load. 
My back is almost breaking.” 

“Goin! Go in!” cried the guard sullenly. 
“She comes with arguments, too.” 

The mother walked to her place, set her 
pails on the ground, and wiping the perspira- 
tion from her face looked around her. 

The Gusev brothers, the locksmiths, in- 
stantly came up to her, and the older of them, 
Vasily, asked aloud, knitting his eyebrows, 
“Got any pirogues?” 

“T’ll bring them to-morrow,” she answered. 

This was the password agreed upon. The 
faces of the brothers brightened. Ivan, un- 
able to restrain himself, exclaimed, ‘Oh, you 
jewel of a mother!” 

Vasily squatted down on his heels, looked 
into the pot, and a bundle of books disap- 
peared into his bosom. 

“Tyan!” he said aloud. “Let’s not go 
home, let’s get our dinner here from her!” 
And he quickly shoved the books into the 
legs of his boots. ‘We must give our new 
peddler a lift, don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, indeed!” Ivan assented, 
laughed aloud. 

The mother looked carefully about her, 
and called out, “Sour cabbage soup! Hot 
vermicelli soup! Roast meat!” 

Then deftly and secretly taking out one 
package of books after the other, she shoved 
them into the hands of the brothers. Each 
time a bundle disappeared from her hands, 
the sickly, sneering face of the officer of gen- 
darmes flashed up before her like a yellow 
stain, like the flame of a match in a dark room, 
and she said to him in her mind, with a feel- 
ing of malicious pleasure, ‘Take this, sir!” 
And when she handed over the last package 


and 
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she added with an air of satisfaction, “And 
here is some more, take it!” 

Workmen came up to her with cups in 
their hands, and when they were near Ivan 
and Vasily, they began to laugh aloud. The 
mother calmly suspended the transfer of the 
books, and poured sour soup and vermicelli 
soup, while the Gusevs joked her. 

“How cleverly Nilovna does her work!” 

“Necessity drives one even to catching 
mice,”’ remarked a stoker somberly. ‘‘They 
have snatched away your bread giver, the 
scoundrels! Well, give us three cents’ worth 
of vermicelli. Never mind, mother! You'll 
pull through!” 

“Thanks for the good word!” she returned, 
smiling. 

He walked off to one side and mumbled, 
“Tt doesn’t cost me much to say a good 
word!” 

“But there’s no one to say it to!” observed 
a blacksmith, with a smile, and shrugging his 
shoulders in surprise added, ‘‘There’s a life 
for you, fellows! There’s no one to say a 
good word to; no one is worth it. Yes, 
sir!” . 

Vasily Gusev rose, wrapped his coat tightly 
around him, and exclaimed, ‘‘ What I ate was 


hot, and yet I feel cold.” 

Then he walked away. Ivan also rose, 
and ran off whistling merrily. 

Cheerful and smiling, Nilovna kept on call- 
ing her wares, “Hot! Hot! Soursoup! Ver- 


micelli soup! Porridge!” 

She thought of how she would tell her son 
about her first experience; and the yellow 
face of the officer was still standing before 
her, perplexed and spiteful. His black mus- 
tache twitched uneasily, and his upper lip 
turned up nervously, showing the gleaming 
white enamel of his clinched teeth. A keen 
joy beat and sang in her heart like a bird, 
her eyebrow quivered, and continuing deftly 
to serve her customers she muttered to her- 
self, “‘There’s more! There’s more!” 

Through the whole day she felt a sensation 
of delightful newness which embraced her 
heart as with a fondling caress. And in the 
evening, when she had concluded her work 
at Marya’s house, and was drinking tea, the 
splash of horses’ hoofs in the mud was heard, 
and the call of a familiar voice. She jumped 
up, hurried into the kitchen, and made 
straight for the door. Somebody walked 
quickly through the porch; her eyes grew 
dim, and leaning against the doorpost, she 
pushed the door open with her foot. 
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“Good evening, mother!” a familiar melo- 
dious voice rang out, and a pair of dry, long 
hands were laid on her shoulders. 

The joy of seeing Andrey was mingled in 
her bosom with the sadness of disappoint- 
ment; and the two contrary feelings blended 
into one burning sensation which embraced 
her like a hot wave. She buried her face in 
Andrey’s bosom. He pressed her tightly to 
himself, his hands trembled. The mother 
wept quietly without speaking, while he 
stroked her hair, and spoke in his musical 
voice: ‘Don’t cry, mother. Don’t wring my 
heart. Upon my honest word, they will let 
him out soon! They haven’t a thing against 
him; all the boys will keep quiet as cooked 
fish.” 

Putting his long arm around the mother’s 
shoulders he led her into the room, and nes- 
tling up against him with the quick gesture of 
a squirrel, she wiped the tears from her face, 
while her heart greedily drank in his tender 
words. 

“Pavel sends you his love. 
and cheerful as can be. It’s very crowded in 
the prison. They have thrown in more than 
a hundred of our people, both from here and 
from the city. Three and four persons have 
been put in one cell. The prison officials are 
rather a good set. They are exhausted with 
the quantity of work the gendarmes have 
been giving them. The prison authorities 
are not extremely rigorous, they don’t order 
you about roughly. They simply say: ‘Be 
quiet as you can, gentlemen. Don’t put us 
in an awkward position!’ So everything 
goes well. We talk with one another, we 
give books to one another, and we share our 
food. It’s a good prison! Old and dirty, 
but so soft and so light. The criminals are 
also nice people; they help us a good deal. 
Bukin, four others, and myself were released. 
It got too crowded. They’ll let Pavel go 
soon, too. I’m telling you the truth, believe 
me. Vyesovshchikov will be detained the 
longest. They are very angry at him. He 
scolds and swears at everybody all the time. 
The gendarmes can’t bear to look at him. 
I guess he’ll get himself into court, or receive 
a sound thrashing some day. Pavel tries to 
dissuade him. ‘Stop, Nikolay!’ he says to 
him. ‘Your swearing won’t reform them.’ 
But he bawls: ‘Wipe them off the face of the 
earth like a pest!’ Pavel conducts himself 
finely out there; he treats everybody alike, 
and is as firm as a rock! They’ll soon let 
him go.” 


He is as well 
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“Soon?” said the mother, relieved now and 
smiling. “I know he’ll be let out soon!” 

“Well, if you know, it’s all right! Give 
me tea, mother. Tell me how you’ve been, 
how you’ve passed your time.” 

He looked at her, smiling all over, and 
seemed so near to her, such a splendid fellow. 
A loving, somewhat melancholy gleam flashed 
from the depths of his round, blue eyes. 

“T love you dearly, Andriusha!” the mother 
said, heaving a deep sigh, as she looked at 
his thin face grotesquely covered with tufts 
of hair. 

“People are satisfied with little from me! 
I know you love me; you are capable of lov- 
ing everybody; you have a great heart,” said 
the Little Russian, rocking in his chair, his 
eyes straying about the room. 

“No, I love you very differently!” insisted 
the mother. “If you had a mother, people 
would envy her because she had such a son.” 

The Little Russian swayed his head, and 
rubbed it vigorously with both hands. 

“T have a mother, somewhere!” he said 
in a low voice. 

“Do you know what I did to-day?” she 
exclaimed, and reddening a little, her voice 
choking with satisfaction, she quickly re- 
counted how she had smuggled literature into 
the factory. 

For a moment he looked at her in amaze- 
ment with his eyes wide open; then he burst 
out into a loud guffaw, stamped his feet, 
thumped his head with his fingers, and cried 
joyously, ““Oho! That’s no joke any more! 
That’s business! Won’t Pavel be glad, 
though! Oh, you’reatrump. That’s good, 
mother! You have no idea how good it is! 
Both for Pavel and all who were arrested 
with him!” 

He snapped his fingers in ecstasy, whistled, 
and fairly doubled over, all radiant with joy. 
His delight evoked a vigorous response from 
the mother. 

“My dear, my Andriusha!” she began, as 
if her heart had burst open, and gushed over 
merrily with a limpid stream of living words 
full of serene joy. “I’ve thought all my life, 
Lord Christ in heaven! What did I live for? 


* Beatings, work! I saw nothing except my 
husband. I knew nothing but fear! And 
how Pasha grew I did not see, and I hardly 
know whether I loved him when my husband 


was alive. All my concerns, all my thoughts 
were centered upon one thing—to feed my 
beast, to propitiate the master of my life with 
enough food, pleasing to his palate, and served 
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on time, so as not to incur his displeasure, so 
as to escape the terrors of a beating, to get 
him to spare me but once! But I do not re- 
member that he ever did spare me. He beat 
me so—not as a wife is beaten, but as one 
whom you hate and detest. Twenty years I 
lived like that, and what was up to the time 
of my marriage I do not recall. I remember 
certain things, but I see nothing! I am asa 
blind person. Yegor Ivanovich was here— 
we are from the same village—and ‘he spoke 
about this and about that. I remember the 
houses, the people, but how they lived, what 
they spoke about, what happened to this one 
and what to that one—I forget, I do not see! 
I remember fires—two fires. It seems that 
everything has been beaten out of me, that 
my soul has been locked up and sealed tight. 
It’s grown blind, it does not hear!” 

Her quick-drawn breath was almost a sob. 
She bent forward, and continued in a lowered 
voice: “‘When my husband died I turned to 
my son; but he went into this business, and I 
was seized with a pity for him, such a yearn- 
ing pity—for if he should perish, how was I 
to live alone? What dread, what fright I 
have undergone! My heart was rent when 
I thought of his fate. 

“Our woman’s love is not a pure love! 
We love that which we need. And here are 
you! You are grieving about your mother. 
What do you want her for? And all the 
others go and suffer for the people, they go 
to prison, to Siberia, they die for them, many 
are hung. Young girls walk alone at night, 
in the snow, in the mud, in the rain. They 
walk seven versts from the city to our place. 
Who drives them? Who pursues them? 
They love! You see, theirs is pure love! 
They believe! Yes, indeed, they believe, 
Andriusha! But here am I—I can’t love 
like that! I love my own, the near ones!” 

“Yes, you can!” said the Little Russian, 
and turning away his face from her, he 
rubbed his head, face, and eyes vigorously as 
was his wont. ‘Everybody loves those who 
are near,” he continued. ‘To a large heart, 
what is far is also near. You, mother, are 
capable of a great deal. You have a large 
capacity of motherliness!” 

“God grant!” she said quietly. 
that it is good to live like that! 
for instance, whom [I love. 
you better than I do Pasha. He is always 
so silent. Here he wants to get married to 
Sashenka, for example, and he never told me, 
his mother, a thing about it.” 


“T feel 
Here are you, 
Maybe I love 
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“That’s not true,” the Little Russian re- 
torted abruptly. “TI know it isn’t true. It’s 
true he loves her, and she loves him. But 
marry? No, they are not going to marry! 
She’d want to, but Pavel—he can’t! He 
doesn’t want to!” 

“See how you are!” said the mother qui- 
etly, and she fixed her eyes sadly and mus- 
ingly on the Little Russian’s face. ‘You 
see how you are! You offer up your own 
selves!” 

‘Pavel is a rare man!” the Little Russian 
uttered in a low voice. ‘He is a man of 
iron!” 

“Now he sits in prison,” continued the 
mother reflectively. ‘It’s awful, it’s terri- 
ble! It’s not as it used to be before! Life 
altogether is not as it used to be, and the 
terror is different from the old terror. You 
feel a pity for everybody, and you are alarmed 
for everybody! And the heart is different. 
The soul has opened its eyes, it looks on, and 
is sad and glad at the same time. There’s 
much I do not understand, and I feel so bit- 
ter and hurt that you do not believe in the 
Lord God. Well, I guess I can’t help that! 
But I see and know that you are good peo- 
ple. And you have consecrated yourselves 
to a stern life for the sake of the people, to 
a life of hardship for the sake of truth. The 
truth you stand for, I comprehend: as long 
as there will be the rich, the people will get 
nothing, neither truth nor happiness, noth- 
ing! Indeed, that’s so, Andriusha! Here 
am I living in your midst, while all this is 
going on. Sometimes at night my thoughts 
wander off to my past. I think of my youth- 
ful strength trampled under foot, of my young 
heart torn and beaten, and I feel sorry for 
myself and embittered. But for all that I 
live better now, I see myself more and more, 
I feel myself more.” 

The Little Russian arose, and trying not to 
scrape with his feet, began to walk carefully 
up and down the room, tall, lean, absorbed 
in thought. 

“Well said!” he exclaimed in a low voice. 
“Very well! There was a young Jew in 
Kerch who wrote verses, and once he wrote: 


“And the innocently slain, 
Truth will raise to life again. 


“He himself was killed by the police in 


Kerch, but that’s not the point. He knew 
the truth and did a great deal to spread it 
among the people. So here you are one of 
the innocently slain. He spoke the truth!” 
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“There, I am talking now,” the mother 
continued. “TI talk and do not hear myself, 
don’t believe my own ears! All my life I 
was silent, I always thought of one thing— 
how to live through the day apart, how to 
pass it without being noticed, so that nobody 
should touch me! And now I think about 
everything. Maybe I don’t understand your 
affairs so very well; but all are near me, 
I feel sorry for all, and I wish well to all. 
And you, Andriusha, more than all the 
rest.” 

He took her hand in his, pressed it tightly, 
and quickly turned aside. Fatigued with 
emotion and agitation, the mother leisurely 
and silently washed the cups; and her breast 
gently glowed with a bold feeling that warmed 
her heart. 

Walking up and down the room the Little 
Russian said: 

“Mother, why don’t you sometimes try to 
befriend and be kind to Vyesovshchikov? 
He is a fellow that needs it. His father sits 
in prison—a nasty little old man. Nikolay 
sometimes catches sight of him through the 
window and he begins to swear at him. That’s 
bad, you know. He is a good fellow, Niko- 
lay is. He is fond of dogs, mice, and all 
sorts of animals, but he does not like people. 
That’s the pass to which a man can be 
brought.” 

“His mother disappeared without a trace, 
his father is a thief and a drunkard,” said 
Nilovna pensively. 

When Andrey left to go to bed, the mother, 
without being noticed, made the sign of the 
cross over him, and after about half an hour, 
she asked quietly, ‘Are you asleep, Andri- 
usha?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Nothing! Good night!” 

“Thank you, mother, thank you!” he an- 
swered gently. 


CHAPTER XII 
ATHIRST FOR KNOWLEDGE 


THE next day when Nilovna came up to the 
gates of the factory with her load, the guides 
stopped her roughly, and ordering her to put 
the pails down on the ground, made a careful 
examination. 

“My eatables will get cold,” she observed 
calmly, as they felt around her dress. 

“Shut up!” said a guard sullenly. 
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Another one, tapping her lightly on the 
shoulder, said with assurance, ‘Those books 
are thrown across the fence, I say!” 

Old man Sizov came up to her and looking 
around said in an undertone, “‘ Did you hear, 
mother?” 

“What?” 

“About the pamphlets. They’ve ap- 
peared again. They’ve just scattered them 
all over like salt over bread. Much good 
those arrests and searches have done! My 
nephew Mazin has been hauled away to 
prison, your son’s been taken. Now it’s 
plain it isn’t he!” And stroking his beard 
Sizov concluded, “It’s not people, but 
thoughts, and thoughts are not fleas; you 
can’t catch them!” 

He gathered his beard in his hand, looked 
at her, and said as he walked away, “‘ Why 
don’t you come to see me some time? I guess 
you are lonely all by yourself.” 

She thanked him, and calling her wares, 
she sharply observed the unusual animation 
in the factory. 

The workmen were all elated, they formed 
little circles, then parted, and ran from one 
group to another. Animated voices and 
happy and satisfied faces all around! The 
soot-filled atmosphere was astir and palpi- 


tating with something bold and daring. Now 
here, now there, approving ejaculations were 
heard, mockery, and sometimes threats. 


“Aha! It seems truth doesn’t agree with 
them,” she heard one say. 

The younger men were in especially good 
spirits, while the elder workmen had cautious 
smiles on their faces. The authorities 
walked about with a troubled expression, and 
the police ran from place to place. When 
the workingmen saw them, they dispersed, 
and walked away slowly, or if they remained 
standing, they stopped their conversation, 
looking silently at the agitated, angry faces. 

The workingmen seemed for some reason 
to be all washed and clean. The figure of 
Gusev loomed high, and his brother stalked 
about like a drake, and roared with laughter. 
The joiner’s foreman, Vavilov, and the record 
clerk, Isay, walked slowly past the mother. 
The little, wizened clerk, throwing up his 
head and turning his neck to the left, looked 
at the frowning face of the foreman, and said 
quickly, shaking his reddish beard, ‘They 
laugh, Ivan Ivanovich. It’s fun to them. 
They are pleased, although it’s no less a mat- 
ter than the destruction of the government, 
as the manager said. What must be done 
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here, Ivan Ivanovich, is not merely to weed 
but to plow!” 

Vavilov walked with his hands folded be- 
hind his back, and his fingers tightly clasped. 

“You print there what you please, you 
blackguards!” he cried aloud. ‘But don’t 
you dare say a word about me!” 

Vasily Gusev came up to Nilovna and de- 
clared, “I am going to eat with youagain. Is 
it good to-day?” 

And lowering his head and screwing up 
his eyes, he added in an undertone, “You 
see? It hit exactly! Good! Oh, mother, 
very good!” 

She nodded her head affably to him, flat- 
tered that Gusev, the sauciest fellow in the 
village, addressed her with the respectful 
plural “‘you,” as he talked to her in secret. 
The general stir and animation in the factory 
also pleased her, and she thought to her- 
self, “What would they do without me?” 

Three common laborers stopped at a short 
distance from her, and one of them said with 
disappointment in his voice, “I couldn’t find 
any anywhere!” 

Another remarked, “Pd like to hear it, 
though. I can’t read myself, but I under- 
stand it hits them just in the right place.” 

The third man looked around him, and 
said, “Let’s go into the boiler-room. I'll 
read it for you there!” 

“Tt works!” Gusev whispered, a wink 
lurking in his eye. 

Nilovna came home in gay spirits. She 
had now seen for herself how people are 
moved by books. 

“The people down there are sorry they 
can’t read,” she said to Andrey, “‘and here 
am I who-could when I was young, but have 
forgotten.” 

“Learn over again, then,” suggested the 
Little Russian. 

“At my age? What do you want to make 
fun of me for?” 

Andrey, however, took a book from the 
shelf and pointing with the tip of a knife at a 
letter on the cover, asked, ‘‘ What’s this?” 

“R,” she answered, laughing. 

“And this?” 

“_ 

She felt awkward, hurt, and offended. It 
seemed to her that Andrey’s eyes were laugh- 
ing at her, and she avoided their look. But 
his voice sounded soft and calm in her 
ears. She looked askance at his face, once, 
and a second time. It was earnest and 
serious. 





Drawn by S. de Ivanowsht. 
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“Do you really wish to teach me to read?” 
she asked with an involuntary smile. 

“Why not?” he responded. “Try! If 
you once knew how to read, it will come back 
to you easily. ‘If no miracle it’s no ill, and 
if a miracle better still!’” 

‘“‘But they say that one does not become a 
saint by looking at a sacred image!” 

“Eh,” said the Little Russian, nodding 
his head. ‘‘There are proverbs galore! For 
example, ‘The less you know, the better you 
sleep’—isn’t that it? Proverbs are the ma- 
terial the stomach thinks with; it makes from 
them bridles for the soul to be able to control 
it better. What the stomach needs is a rest, 
and the soul needs freedom. What word is 
this?” 

“Men!” 

“Ves, see how they sprawl. And this?” 

Straining her eyes and moving her eye- 
brows heavily, she recalled with an effort the 
forgotten letters, and unconsciously yielding 
to the force of her exertions, she was carried 
away by them, and forgot herself. But soon 
her eyes grew tired. At first they became 
moist with tears of fatigue; and then tears 
of sorrow rapidly dropped down on thé page. 

“‘l’m learning to read,” she said, sobbing. 


“Tt’s time for me to die, and I’m just learning 
to read!” 
“You mustn’t cry,” said the Little Russian 


gently. “It wasn’t your fault you lived the 
way you did; and yet you understand that you 
lived badly. There are thousands of people 
who could live better than you, but who live 
like cattle and then boast of how well they 
live. But what is good in their lives? To- 
day, their day’s work over, they eat, and to- 
morrow, their day’s work over, they eat, and 
so on through all their years—work and eat, 
work and eat! Along with this they bring 
forth children, and at first amuse themselves 
with them, but when they, too, begin to eat 
much, they grow surly and scold: ‘Come 
on, you gluttons! Hurry along! Grow up 
quick! It’s time you get to work!’ and they 
would like to make beasts of burden of their 
children. But the children begin to work 
for their own stomachs, and drag their lives 
along as a thief drags a worthless stolen mop. 
Their souls are never stirred with joy, never 
quickened with a thought that melts the heart. 
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Some live like mendicants—always begging; 
some like thieves—always snatching out of 
the hands of others. They’ve made thieves’ 
laws, placed men with sticks over the people, 
and said to them: ‘Guard our laws; they are 
very convenient laws; they permit us to suck 
the blood out of the people!’ They try to 
squeeze the people from the outside, but the 
people resist, and so they drive the rules in- 
side so as to crush the reason, too.” 

Leaning his elbows on the table and looking 
into the mother’s face with pensive eyes, he 
continued in an even, flowing voice: ‘Only 
those are men who strike the chains from off 
man’s body and from off his reason. And 
now you, too, are going into this work accord- 
ing to the best of your ability.” 

“I? Now, now! How can [?” 

“Why not? It’s just like rain. 
drop goes to nourish the seed! And when 
you are able to read, then—” He stopped 
and began to laugh; then rose and paced up 
and down the room. 

“Yes, you must learn to read!) And when 
Pavel gets back, won’t you surprise him, 
eh?” 

“Oh, Andriusha! For a young man every- 
thing is simple and easy! But when you 
have lived to my age, you have lots of trouble, 
little strength, and no mind at all left.” 

In the evening the Little Russian went out. 
The mother lit a lamp and sat down at a table 
to knit stockings. But soon she rose again, 
walked irresolutely into the kitchen, bolted 
the outer door, and straining her eyebrows 
walked back into the living room. She 
pulled down the window curtains, and taking 
a book from the shelf, sat down to the table 
again, looked around, bent down over the 
book, and began to move her lips. When 
she heard a noise on the street, she started, 
clapped the book shut with the palm of her 
hand, and listened intently. And again, 
now closing, now opening her eyes, she whis- 
pered: ‘‘E—z—a.” 

With even precision and stern regularity 
the dull tick of the pendulum marked the 
dying seconds. 

A knock at the door was heard; the mother 
jumped quickly to her feet, thrust the book 
on the shelf, and walking up to the door 
asked anxiously, “‘Who’s there?” 


Every 


(To be continued.) 
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MS NLIKE the training of an 

~ elephant or a horse or an- 

other animal of higher in- 

telligence, the training of a 

tiger or a lion or a jaguar 

is not a question of kind- 

ness and patience. The 

training of these brutes is a stern compro- 
mise between assuring them that the human 
intends no harm if unmolested, and con- 
vincing them that the trainer is not merely 
invincible to onslaught but that speediest 
punishment will follow the instant a pupil 
threatens attack. The one object is never 
to let the animal discover its own power, to 
lead it to believe that man is just a little more 
dangerous than itself, and to let it think that 
it has met its match. An armed truce where- 
in claw and fang oppose the lash and blank 
shot, this is the most intimate relation that 
may exist between the big cat trainer and his 


pupils. 
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Sometimes during a performance, owing 
to unavoidable accident, like the flash of 
lightning or the crash of thunder, one of the 
dangerous performers becomes bewildered 
and, startled to the depth of his suspicious 
nature, breaks this truce. Then life depends 
upon the nerve and judgment of the trainer. 
Should he turn and attempt to flee, he would 
be hurled to the floor, to be bitten and clawed 
wide open before he could run two steps. 
All that he has in his favor is the lash of the 
blacksnake whip and a revolver loaded with 
blank shot with which to singe the face of 
the maddened brute. Raining blows with 
one hand and firing his revolver with the 
other, he may steadily retreat toward the 
gate of escape, ever facing the enemy and 
“bluffing” it to the very last until he may 
spring through the door to safety or until 
help from without arrives. If he fails in this 
he will go down in one of three ways. The 
beast may crouch at a distance of twelve or 





“Before long he begins to look forward to these visits. 
re) } 


fifteen feet and spring through the air at the 
throat, or it may either crawl within six or 
eight feet on its belly, spring up, grab each 
shoulder with a paw, pull down the enemy, 
and with one bite send three-inch-long fangs 
through the skull, or with lightning swiftness 
it may crawl on its belly to the very feet of 
the man and pull him down by clawing up 
on him as if he were a tree or a post. 

What it means to fall into the claws of one 
of these huge cats must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Of all wild animals, including the 
rhinoceros with his frightful charge and his 
dreadful horn, including the rogue elephant 
with his unbounded strength, his marvelous 
cunning, and his villainous trunk, and in- 
cluding that gray shaggy rogue the American 
“grizzly” with his rib-crushing hug, his pon- 
derous paw, and his hot, reeking maw, no 
beast is as dangerous to man as any one of 
the big cats. For besides the mouth provided 
with teeth that can crunch through the leg 
bone of a man as if it were a pipestem, each 
foot is provided with five poniard-like claws, 
pointed like needles and from three to four 
and a half inches long. As the beast strikes 
with these he draws the claws in, keeping 
hold of muscles and tendons and _ liga- 
ments, and tearing them out of the flesh until 


they snap like rubber bands, so that unless 
the victim succumbs it will be months and 
months and sometimes years and years be- 
fore he can regain use of an injured member. 

But not only do these talons tear. Curi- 
ous to say, considering that although the 
claws are needle-pointed the edges are dull 
as the tip of a little finger, a cut with one of 
these hooks is like the cut of a dagger. Last 
year, in Bostock’s trained wild animal show, 
a Bengal tigress made a sweep at a European 
black bear, cut through the six-inch-thick 
fur of the bear, and cut three parallel strips 
two feet long and six inches deep and clean 
as razor slashes to the very backbone of the 
beast. As a matter of fact, the dexterity of 
one of these big cat’s claws is astounding. 
Here is a curious accident which happened to 
Bostock himself when he undertook per- 
sonally to break in a “rogue” tiger that 
had “‘gone bad.” Provided with sole-leather 
guards worn next the skin and covering the 
fleshy part of the leg from the groin to the 
knee, he entered the arena with the bad one 
and was attacked and wounded. His trous- 
ers were slashed in one spot just big enough 
to admit a single claw, an undergarment 
showed two similar and the sole-leather guard 
three similar cuts, while the flesh was torn 
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an inch deep in four places three inches 
long. Still another instance showing the 
marvelous quickness of claw, happened in the 
same show when the trainer in charge of a 
leopard group was saved in the nick of time 
from a rogue which had tried to pull him down 
by climbing up on him. The arm of this 
man showed, between wrist and elbow alone, 
twenty-six wounds varying from a quarter of 
an inch deep and an inch long to one inch 
deep and four inches long. 

Of all the big cats, including that mag- 
nificent jungle-maned monarch of might, the 
lion, and including those beautifully spotted 
orange-and-black villains, the jaguar and the 
leopard, and their cousin, that noiseless, 
lightning-swift traitor, the panther, trainers 
prefer to handle the tiger. This is contrary 
to the popular belief which credits the tiger 
as the most bloodthirsty of all wild beasts. 
The tiger is, however, the quickest to learn 
and the easiest to handle. Whereas the tiger 
always remains a nervous, high-strung brute, 
after a time a lion becomes phlegmatic and 
lazy and requires urging, which is apt to 
cause trouble. Whereas the tiger is a demon 


incarnate and merciless, once aroused, he is 
at least an honest fighter who gives ample 
warning when about to attack and only as a 


rare exception attacks a man from behind, 
unlike the jaguar, the leopard, and the 
panther, which are treacherous and almost 
invariably attack when a back is turned. 
Again, of all this dangerous family the nature 
of the tiger comes nearest that of an ordinary 
house cat and, always comparatively, the 
tiger it is that is most appreciative once the 
master has succeeded in establishing his truce. 
Then, like the domestic cat, he likes to brush 
up against the person of his trainer, loves to 
have his back rubbed and groomed and the 
top of his head scratched ‘to soothe the ever- 
lasting itch between the ears, while he emits 
purrs of satisfaction, forgetting that the least 
unforeseen accident may arouse murderous 
instincts that would in a twinkling convert 
the friendly meeting into a shambles. 
Strange though it may seem, the tiger which 
trainers prefer to handle is neither the cap- 
tive-bred beast nor the fluffy, yellow puffball 
stolen out of the jungle from the still warm 
body of its slain mother. The big cats most 
desired by trainers are the wild, jungle-bred 
beasts between three and six years old, a full- 
grown beast being as welcome as one on the 
verge of maturity so long as the animal is not 
too old to last long and make “breaking in” 


worth while. In the first place, the cat ani- 
mal raised in captivity rarely attains the 
splendid physical development and the fero- 
cious demeanor which distinguish the jungle- 
bred beast as a show animal. Secondly, 
the captive-born and the cub-raised beasts 
become in reality the more dangerous. As 
mere babies the attractive little creatures, 
adorable in their ferocious helplessness and 
in their fuzzy coats of golden sunshine, are 
subjected to petting and caressing and more 
or less handling. It is part of the business 
programme of the up-to-date showman to per- 
mit persons in audiences to hold a ‘‘real live 
lion” or a ‘‘real live tiger” on their laps. 
Before a month or six weeks the cubs get 
tired of this and spit and struggle and either 
owing to accident or to design they use a tiny 
claw with result that they are speedily re- 
leased. Thereafter the baby knows what to 
do whenever fondling does not suit him, and 
he continues as he grows wiser and stronger 
until he realizes perfectly his own advantage, 
oftenest resulting in that he grows up fearing 
neither man nor the Evil One. Then again, 
all young animals are pets in a menagerie, 
and to make even attendants and cage men 
keep hands off during leisure hours is next 
to impossible. Once the youngsters begin to 
resent petting they enter a stage when men 
like to tease them. Then follow those acci- 
dents, slight or otherwise, that prove to the 
captive that he is master and that man is a 
vulnerable, helpless subject. 

The jungle-bred captive, on the other hand, 
arrives at his final destination after a series 
of hardships and privations which for the 
time have somewhat subdued him. Gener- 
ally he has come overseas in a cage not big 
enough to turn around in, and on the deck of 
a pitching, tossing tramp steamer that would 
upset the insides of a cigar Indian. Weak 
and emaciated, stiff and sore, the candidate 
arrives, only to find a new life awaiting him. 
The traveling cage is placed inside a men- 
agerie cage and opened and the traveler finds 
himself in comparatively spacious quarters 
where he may stretch his cramped legs and 
lie peacefully in pure air and sunshine while 
food and drink come to him regularly. This, 
whether the captive be tiger, lion, jaguar, 
leopard, or panther, is the psychological mood 
in which to begin training. The method of 
training being the same with all these beasts, 
we will choose for illustration the training of 
a tiger. 

The training of a tiger begins from the 
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first hour he finds himself behind the bars 
of the menagerie cage. The trainer pro- 
ceeds on the theory that the reason why a 
caged tiger attacks a man who ventures into 
the cage is because the animal is afraid of the 
human and resorts to offense purely as the 
most efficient means of defense. To get the 
animal to understand that no harm is in- 
tended, it becomes from the very beginning 
the subject of extra attentions. The tiger 
may, after all his hardships and privations, 
be comparatively tamed and lie still in the 
farthest corner of his cage, taking little notice 
of those about him; or he may be one of 
those almost unconquerable beasts that fly 
into a frenzy of passion, hurling themselves 
against the bars of the cage at mere sight of 
a human creature. He may be so wild for a 
time that he disdains even the tempting raw 
beef thrown to him, preferring to eat it in 
the darkness of night. In either case, the 
method of winning the captive’s confidence 
is the same. It is not necessary that the man 
who is finally to train the beast should take 
charge at this time. Any keeper or animal 
attendant will answer for these early stages 
so long as the same man always waits upon 
the same beast. Instead of feeding the new 
one once a day like the other animals, the 


“Finally stung sharply he turned in bis 
tracks and Sprang for the man.” 


keeper throws raw beef to it at least three 
times a day. Now and then between meals 
small strips of beef are thrown into the cage, 
the keeper always speaking to the creature to 
let it dawn on the savage brain that the sound 
of the human voice, instead of portending 
danger, means food and comfort. Just be- 
yond clawing distance, this man sits or 
stands for hours during the day to get the 
captive used to the sight and company of 
a human. The tiger may dart against the 
bars and send through them a ponderous 
paw with outstretched claws ready to tear 
his annoyer limb from limb. But the keeper 
may not jump back or falter. Having gauged 
his distance he simply stands his ground and 
gazes, unafraid. A nervous man who would 
involuntarily jump, or a hot-tempered one 
who might resent an accidental slash by 
striking the outstretched paw, would be fatal 
to success. Sometimes a week, sometimes as 
long as a month is necessary before a beast 
ceases to resent the presence of a human. 
The first sign of progress is when, instead 
of resting in the farthest corner of his cage, 
the tiger reposes near the front bars and re- 
mains there as the man approaches. Should 
he arise and walk from the rear toward the 
front of the cage upon seeing the keeper, so 
much the better. From this point onward, 
as a rule, the trainer himself begins the edu- 
cation. For several days he loiters about the 
cage, feeds the pupil, and talks to him. Then 
of a morning he comes bringing a stick. This 
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may be an old rake handle or it may be a mere 
wand, thin as a lead pencil and seven or eight 
feet long. As the beast lies, head on fore 
paws and squinting lazily, the stick is stealth- 
ily shoved through the bars and an end of it 
gently passed over the captive’s back. At 
contact with the strange object the tiger, 
aroused as never before, is in an uproar. In 
one-half of a tenth of a second he is on his 
feet with a snarl that is scalp-raising, pins 
the stick to the floor with one sweep of his 
paw, and in an instant has reduced it to 
slivers. Then another stick appears, and 
another and still another. After which the 
trainer walks away only to come back next 
morning with another relay of sticks and to 
keep this up for a week if necessary. The 
stick, the tiger finds, is unkillable. No sooner 
is it splintered than it is back again. Should 
the tiger be altogether too slow to appreciate 
this, the trainer substitutes an iron bar or a 
steel rod for it to chew on. Usually in ten 


days or so the candidate learns that the stick 
will not hurt him and that he cannot hurt the 
stick, and he permits it to lie unmolested, or 
plays with it, and in the end permits the 
trainer to stroke his great striped back with 
it—a form of caress pleasing to all cat ani- 


mals. Day by day he becomes more used to 
this petting, lifts his head high, arches his tail 
and lashes it in long undulating curves of 
pleasure, and bends his back into a concave 
bow at the soothing feeling, and before long 
he begins to look forward to these visits. 
Then the trainer uses a shorter and a shorter 
stick, four feet, three feet, two feet long; 
until at last he has a stick no longer than a 
cigar and may even touch the splendid, vel- 
vet coat with his bare hands, rub the giant 
muscles and sinews that lie piled in bunches 
beneath, and add the heavenly sensation of 
scratching with his fingers to the delights of 
stroking with the palm. 

Up to this point, however, the training of 
the tiger has been mere child’s play. Now 
comes the dangerous part. The beast is to 
learn to tolerate the presence of a human 
creature inside the cage. For the first time 
in the career of this seemingly friendly yet 
murderously ferocious beast, a man is to trust 
himself beside it. He is to trust himself un- 
armed except for defense. A trident, like a 
small pitchfork fastened to a six-foot pole 
and capable of inflicting a wound half an 
inch deep, and an ordinary wooden kitchen 
chair are his sole weapons. 

If the trainer is one of the few real wild 


animal trainers that may be counted on the 
fingers of one of your hands, he takes no 
chances. He does not enter the cage at once 
with result that men on the outside must 
shove iron bars into the cage and into the 
face of the dangerous one to distract its at- 
tention from tearing the man into pieces. 
On the contrary, he tries as much as possible 
to save the temper of his beast. By way of 
experimenting as to how the tiger is going 
to take to a visit, he opens the cage door a 
mere six inches. If the animal shows no an- 
imosity, he may open the door a foot and 
push his head inside or venture part way 
within, always ready for retreat the instant 
he sees the cowering and the stiffening of the 
tail which portend attack. Sometimes a 
comparatively tame tiger takes little or no 
notice of the man upon entering. But usu- 
ally a number of trials at the door must be 
made before the pupil understands that no 
harm is intended. Often, no matter how 
amiable the tiger may have seemed up to 
now, the mere opening of the cage door 
brings him to the bars with a thud and a cry 
and a crash that shake the cage from end to 
end, while a gigantic paw with claws extended 
like so many meat hooks is shot through the 
bars at the trainer. With seeming indiffer- 
ence the man returns the greeting. He has 
gauged within the fraction of an inch how 
near he may stand without being slashed and 
he does not twitch with a muscle at the fu- 
rious onslaught. 

Should the tiger remain altogether too 
vicious, he receives at this stage the second 
part of his lesson: that it is not well to pro- 
voke this visitor whose intentions are amia- 
ble. In other words, the tiger must be 
cowed. Then as he rushes against the bars 
opposite the trainer he is greeted with a prod 
and a thrust, and the trident penetrating the 
skin teaches the beast that this friend, when 
angered, has claws just as sharp as its own. 
Should it disregard even the trident, then a 
sheet of flame and the crash of a blank shot 
greet it and send it to a corner, where it lies, 
belly to ground, snarling and sheathing and 
unsheathing its dread claws. 

It is not until the trainer is tolerably as- 
sured against attack the instant he enters the 
cage, that he ventures within, bringing his 
chair. This is the moment the man takes 
his life in his hands. The chair he brings 
not as a matter of comfort. With its four 
stout legs and its many rungs it is the most 
confounding and serviceable weapon of de- 
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fense against man or beast. On this chair 
and upon the agility and the instinct rather 
than the judgment of the trainer, everything 
depends. The man must be able to feel 
rather than see what his antagonist is about 
to do, for what is to take place will be too 
quick for the human eye to follow. 

What the beast will do the instant he finds 
himself face to face with a human is problem- 
atical. He may possibly do nothing at all 
but lie quietly and regard the intruder with 
distrustful eye. He may advance as if to 
attack and think better of it and slink away 
into a corner thoroughly cowed by the very 
audacity of the move. He may suffer the 
man to enter and remain perfectly quiet for 
a time and screw up courage enough to at- 
tack after fifteen minutes or so. Or he may 
bristle all over, flare up, and attack at once. 
To the experienced man, however, numer- 
ous signs that mean mischief are apparent. 
About the tiger bent on trouble there is 
an alertness, an uneasiness, a “‘twitchiness” 
that are warnings. 

As the trainer enters, chair before him, 
his life hangs by a thread. What he dreads 
most is the tiger that springs, and the man’s 
eyes are riveted on the beast’s for the least 
sign of the deadly jump. The moment the 
belly goes to the floor and the fore paws are 
spread while the tail pokes straight as a ram- 
rod, the man retreats, leaving the chair be- 
hind, for no man living could withstand the 
impact of six or seven hundred pounds of agile 
bone and muscle and sinew hurling through 
space at the rate of a thirteen-inch shell. 
Then, with a blood-curdling cry the demon 
hurls itself upon the chair, falls in a heap 
with it, and bites and claws the mysterious 
thing, senseless to pain and poking him ev- 
erywhere at once even as his fangs crush it 
to match sticks. On the other hand, the 
tiger who attacks by running toward the 
trainer in short bounds is an easier proposi- 
tion. Then this man, himself quick as a cat, 
stands his ground behind the chair and pokes 
the four wooden legs into the grim face. Ig- 
norant and furious beyond expression, the 
maddened creature sinks his claws and teeth 
into the furniture. This is the moment the 
trainer awaits. With a well-aimed blow he 
brings the handle of a broom across the nose 
of the fighter, and with a cry of pain the 
tiger, dumfounded, slinks back into a cor- 
ner to think and nurse his injured feelings 
while blood drips from his mouth where 
lips and gums have been lacerated by the 
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chewing of oak and hickory. Next day the 
trainer repeats the lesson. In the end it is 
only necessary to present the chair legs to 
subdue the beast when spoiling for fight. 

When a tiger has been broken in up to this 
point, the trainer visits him daily and sits on 
the chair, remaining two or three hours a 
day. As a means of passing the time, he 
takes a newspaper with him and reads, 
always watching out of the corner of his eye. 
In case of danger, to arise and whirl the 
chair legs toward the ugly one is the matter 
of a fraction of a second. For one month he 
visits in this wise. Then, of a morning, the 
long, friendly stick of pleasant memories ac- 
companies him and he rubs the end of this 
across the great spine and step by step 
shortens the stick until the pupil permits him 
to pat and caress him with the bare hand 
just as he was permitted to do in the early 
stages. 

Yet, although a tiger may permit patting 
by hand there is grave danger, for now the 
animal is within striking distance, and the 
one thing between the trainer and death is 
a stout club held in the free hand. The 
moment the brute shows ugliness the end of 
the club is pushed into his mouth as if to jam 
it down his throat. For a fraction of a second 
this gives the ugly one something to worry 
about and before he knows it the wonder- 
creature is on its feet and the four hated legs 
stare him in the face. Generally, however, 
when a tiger permits grooming by hand he is 
at a stage where he may be more or less 
trusted. The trainer then lengthens his 
stroke, working toward the back of the neck 
and toward the tail. In time he may pat 
the sides and the shoulders and from these 
he works down the leg and toward the paws, 
while all the time the big cat gains in con- 
fidence until not only does he tolerate the 
man but looks forward to his appearance. 
Then he rubs his sleek sides against the 
master, emitting purrs of delight. The rela- 
tion may be the same as that between a house 
cat befriending a rat; yet, until some unfore- 
seen accident occurs, the beast may be de- 
pended upon in a measure. 

But not always does the conquering of a 
tiger run off so smoothly. Just as men differ 
in their good qualities and their bad ones, 
just as men differ in displaying affection, or 
as men, aroused, differ in their manner of 
fighting, so tigers differ in these respects, 
and the most unconquerable, the most feared 
tiger is the treacherous one. For when a 
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tiger is treacherous, he is worse than the 
worst leopard or panther or jaguar ever 
captured. 

Last season, in Colonel Mundy’s trained 
wild animal show, they had a tiger named Ra- 
jah who was a beast of the treacherous sort. 
Rajah was a gorgeously striped orange-and- 
black villain with a ferocious, splendidly 
wrinkled face of cunning, a huge, lean body 
that showed the play of every ponderous 
muscle and sinew beneath the glossy hide, 
and four paws big as the feet of a young 
elephant. He was caught in the jungle of 
Ceylon about a year ago and, as near as could 
be judged, was nine or ten years old. It was 
feared from the beginning that he would be a 
hard nut to crack, therefore the breaking was 
intrusted to the head trainer, a man named 
Ricardo. 

The beast learned quickly. He seemed 
unusually intelligent and docile. He made 
no remonstrance when Ricardo finally en- 
tered and seated himself on his chair. But 
that is where everything ended. This animal 
devil who had lured this man by seeming 
kindness, had simply made up his mind to 
“‘get him” and to get him with the least pos- 
sible fuss or feathers. For hours he would 
lie still, apparently, regarding the trainer 
quietly or feigning sleep and watching the 
man from between narrow slits just as a cat 
watches a mouse when playing with it be- 
fore crunching through the tiny skull. But 
each instant of the time the beast would 
work himself sidewise across the floor trying 
to ‘‘inch” into a position where he could 
not be observed. Then, with two bounds 
quick as lightning he would land beside the 
man in the nick of time to receive a revolver 
shot fired alongside the grim face. Chaining 
was resorted to, and for more than a month 
the trainer fastened the beast in a corner of 
the cage by means of a collar and a six-foot 
chain and sat just beyond clawing distance, 
even deliberately turning his back. Not 
once did the animal try attack during this 
time and not until again released was he at 
his old tactics, which resulted in condemna- 
tion to a show cage; for even had it been 
possible to break in the tiger he would always 
have remained untrustworthy. 

Rajah, however, is merely one type of 
rogue. Another sort, equally difficult, is the 
unreasonable beast which declines advances 
once and for all and which, it seems, will 
neither he coaxed nor “‘bluffed” into human 
association. Generally these beasts are either 
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exceptionally vicious individuals or they are 
animals that have lived in the jungle too 
long to make conquering readily possible. 
In such instances heroic measures are re- 
sorted to. 

In a trained wild animal show, the name 
of which may not be mentioned for obvious 
reasons, I was witness to one of these one- 
sided contests between a woman trainer and 
a pair of tigresses, and the spectacle, hap- 
pening as it did “behind the scenes” with 
the trainer clad in ordinary street costume, 
was at first sight almost blood-curdling. 
Undoubtedly it was the most realistic scene 
possible of a human creature being appar- 
ently torn to pieces. 

The training took place during the early 
morning when the building was deserted, on 
the stage with its semicircular, steel-barred 
arena fifty feet long and eleven feet high. 
Chained by a collar and a ten-foot chain one 
tigress lay scowling at one end of the arena. 
At the other end was the sister tigress and 
the woman “‘having it out” amid the snarls, 
the clanking of the chain, the high-pitched 
voice of the trainer, and the lashing of a long 
whalebone carriage whip. The object was 
to cow the pupil and to make her understand 
that, even if she would not have kindness, she 
must learn that-it is not well to attack the 
alert, cat-quick person in front of her. To 
accomplish this the idea was simply to prod 
with the trident and to lash with the whip 
each time an attack was made, the trainer 
standing just without the danger zone. 

Ears flat, tail stiff, lips drawn back show- 
ing teeth, and belly to the ground, the huge 
cat would lie waiting the instant the woman 
would step within reach. Then with a snarl 
and a jump far too quick for the eye to follow, 
the beast would hurl itself through space at 
the woman’s throat, only to be jerked back 
in mid-air by the sudden tightening of the 
chain. Quick as was the tigress, the trainer 
was even quicker in traversing two feet back- 
ward toward safety, and before the brute 
could recover herself, the woman would ad- 
vance and prod and lash and cry her shrill 
order until within the next five or six seconds 
there would come another attack as if no 
such thing as punishment existed. For a 
half hour steadily this duel continued, the 
woman perspiring and spent, breathing 
heavily and twice wounded by deep scratches 
across a hand and an arm. Still she fought. 
So did the tigress, doggedly, viciously, as 
bad at the end as at the beginning. 
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In one of the chairs in the deserted orches- 
tra sat the owner of the show. He shook 
his head in disappointment. ‘There,’ he 
said, “‘is a pair of beasts that have cost me 
eight hundred dollars, and I don’t think either 
of them is going to be worth the price of old 
beef tome. They simply cannot be trained. 
For two months, two hours a day, this fight 
has gone on, and we’re about to give up. 

“Cruel? Yes, toward the trainer. The 
trouble is you can’t really sting those fellows 
through a coat of thick fur and hide and we 
don’t dare inflict real injury to spoil the 
appearance of a performing animal. What 
would the woman do should the chain break? 
In the first place, it won’t break. In the 
second, if it does, her husband is behind the 
scenes with a rifle loaded with ball. No, we 
don’t take chances with beasts like these 
and blank shot. It’s lead or nothing—un- 
less, of course, we have a house full of peo- 
ple. Now and then it happens that we break 
bad fellows after all, but not when they’re 
as bad as these two. Often the best per- 
forming tiger is the hardest to ‘bluff’ at 
first.” 

Most of the tricks taught performing tigers 
are pretty much the same, the first step in 
breaking in orie of these beasts being to make 
him sit on a pedestal and stay there. Some 
trainers accomplish this by placing a piece of 
meat on a pedestal and, once the pupil has 
mounted, making him stay on his seat by 
warding off with a whip just as you might 
corner a dog by extending a threatening 
switch one way or the other. Other trainers 
teach the tricks by lassoing their animals, 
placing a collar about the neck, and dragging 
back and forth by means of long ropes to the 
spot intended, where the beast is chained. 
To teach tigers how to jump hurdles, a board 
is placed fiat on the ground, the animal being 
dragged by a rope until he learns to jump 
the obstruction, which then is raised higher 
and higher until the full height of the hurdle 
is reached. Similarly, walking the “tight 
rope,” in reality a narrow plank, is taught, 
the pupil proceeding along the plank instead 
of jumping it. Jumping through hoops of 
fire is another favorite trick. This is readily 
taught, once the pupil has been coaxed or 
pulled through the bare hoop often enough. 
The natural aversion to fire is overcome by 
degrees. At first the fire is a mere flickering 
flame. By easy stages this is increased to 
appear more formidable. By the same easy 
stages the seesaw trick is taught. At first the 
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plank is elevated on a fulcrum only a few 
inches high, and steadily the distance is in- 
creased. 

Jumping upon the back of a tiger and sit- 
ting astride as if riding a horse is one of the 
tricks that never fail to bring down a house. 
Yet, few tricks are easier to teach, providing 
the trainer has the right animal. Manifestly, 
the tiger that will permit this is of compara- 
tively amiable disposition. The trainer picks 
his beast, makes a pet of him, spends much 
time sitting with him while grooming and 
caressing him. After a time the man may 
place a heel across the spine, working it to 
caress and groom. In time the heel steals 
farther and the leg follows until the trainer 
straddles the beast and day by day tries to 
rest more of his weight on the back of the 
cat. These tricks, varied by threatened en- 
counters between trainers and beasts, com- 
prise about the average tiger or lion or jaguar 
performance. 

Welcome though the tractable brute is to 
the wild animal trainer, the animal he loves 
above all and which he prizes more than all 
the rest of his group is the rogue tiger, all but 
wholly unregenerate and ever on the verge 
of attacking the man; for it is the ferocious 
tiger that is after all the star attraction of a 
group, that wins for the trainer the plaudits 
of an audience, and that lingers longest in the 
minds of those who have come to see. Some- 
times these tigers are bad clear through from 
the very beginning. Again, they are once- 
tractable beasts that have gone wrong. 

One of the latter sort is Sultan, the star 
attraction in one of the big tiger groups of the 
Bostock show. Sultan has a history. Never 
was a more willing, intelligent, or obedient 
tiger, up to four years ago. His trainer could 
handle him almost as he would a Great Dane 
or a St. Bernard dog. On at least one occa- 
sion this tiger saved his master’s life when the 
latter fell and was pounced upon by a vicious 
old female who long had had it in for the man. 
To-day, Sultan’s exhibition consists in show- 
ing how relentlessly vicious a tiger may be 
when he all but dares; and this transforma- 
tion was brought about within five unfortu- 
nate minutes. 

A cat animal, it is necessary to explain, 
performs his tricks in regular rotation and 
never otherwise. If a tiger has been trained 
in succession to sit on a pedestal, then to 
jump a hurdle, then to jump through a hoop, 
and then to mount the top rung of a double- 
sided stepladder used to form 4 pyramid 
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group, the beast must ever afterwards be put 
through this same order of tricks. To skip 
one and to jump to the following one would 
mean trouble. This is what turned Sultan. 
The show was performing one night in 
upper New York State, when thunderclouds 
black as pitch came rolling threateningly 
over the city. Of all things a trainer dislikes 
while in an arena the worst is a thunder- 
storm. An unexpected flash of lightning or 
a startling crash, and every beast within the 
inclosure may be thrown into confusion with 
each brute holding another by the throat 
or all trying to make for the trainer. See- 
ing the storm, the owner of the show sent 
word to the man performing with the tigers 
to hasten through the act quickly as possible. 
But the man misunderstood. Instead of 
hurrying his beasts through the entire per- 
formance, he jumped from the third to the 
eighth act, the stepladder pyramid group, 
wherein Sultan, the most beautiful of all the 
tigers, was to mount first to the top of the 
ladder. Sultan got his cue, but did not 
budge. A second and a third time he got it 
without result. When flicked with the lash 
of the whip he snarled, and when finally stung 
sharply he turned in his tracks and with a 
roar almost like a lion’s sprang for the man. 
Down went the trainer, toppling fortunately 
against the tall ladder, which fell sharply 
across the nose of the enraged beast and for 
a second gave respite. At the end of the 
second, however, there was a flash and a 
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crash, and as the man arose, bleeding, with 
uniform torn to shreds, he fired and fired, 
driving the ferocious one about the arena 
and lashing him mercilessly. That punish- 
ment is all that prevented Sultan from be- 
coming a man-eater and a murderer. But 
no human hand dared smootlf his black-and- 
orange stripes from that day to this. With 
a club six feet long and big around as a base- 
ball bat the trainer now exhibits Sultan. 
The trainer advances; beside him he has a 
chair, rough boards nailed on for a seat, and 
with the free hand he holds his blacksnake 
whip with which to force the rogue into 
jumping a hurdle, the climax showing the 
power of man over the most ferocious of 
beasts. Hatred, vindictiveness, and murder 
are written all over the gorgeous body of this 
dangerous killer, at mere sight of the man. 
As the trainer approaches, the tiger leaps 
from its pedestal, crouches, darts at the big 
stick, and snarls with wide-open mouth. A 
dozen times he darts at the man, only to think 
better of it when regarding the unflinching, 
steady figure before him. At last, when it 
comes time to jump, the trainer shoves the 
chair nearer to illustrate the fury of the beast. 
One vicious sweep and the claws have torn 
through the inch-thick boards of the seat. 
Next moment the four legs of the chair are 
toward him, the whip, loaded at the butt for 
emergency, cracks sharply, and the tiger, 
once again conquered, takes his hurdle and 
flees to the farthermost corner of the arena. 


APPLES OF GOLD 


By BETH SLATER WHITSON 


LUCK now the blossoms you would give to me; 


Wait not until I sleep—the mystery 


Of death upon my brow—then my dead hands 


Crowd with pale blooms mine eyes could never see. 


Speak now, if I deserve the word of praise; 
Let me not hunger for it through the days 


Of future toil. 


If in your heart there glows 


For me one spark, let it illume my ways. 
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By A. MAURICE LOW 


Ill. THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


BE HERE is a story told of 
“a9 President Lincoln that dur- 
ing a critica] time in the 

Civil War, when the Senate 


we structive, one of his ardent 


sympathizers burst in upon 
him and hotly denounced the Senate, and 
finished his tirade by asking: ‘‘What’s the 
use of the Senate, anyway?” 

Mr. Lincoln was drinking a cup of tea. In 
his homely fashion he poured the tea from the 
cup to the saucer and back again to cool it off, 
undisturbed by the caller’s vehemence. 

“Well,” said the man impatiently, ‘‘what’s 
the use of the Senate?” 

“T have just shown you,” was Lincoln’s 
answer, and once more the tea was poured. 

The man looked puzzled. Then a great 
light broke upon him. ‘‘ You mean it enables 
public passion to cool off?” 

The greatest of American Presidents nod- 
ded and drank his tea. 

That, then, is the function of the House of 
Lords. If we change the simile, the House of 
Commons may be likened to the engine that 
furnishes the motive power to the automobile 
and the House of Lords the brake that is 
automatically applied whenever the machine 
shows a tendency to exceed the legal speed 
regulation; and when it is applied, the ma- 
chine not only stops but reverses and re- 
traces a part of its journey. The brake is 
almost, almost but not quite, as necessary in 
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the mechanism of the automobile as the en- 
gine. It has undoubtedly been the means 
of preventing a good deal of damage. The 
House of Lords has often prevented hasty and 
ill-considered legislation. 

When an American newspaper writer 
would wither the United States Senate, he 
terms it the ‘American House of Lords,” 
seeking to convey to his reader the impression 
that the House of Lords controls legislation 
in England exactly as the Senate does in 
America. No phrase could be more inap- 
propriate. If he must go to England for his 
derisory comparison and would term the 
Senate the “‘ Cabinet,” it would have a mean- 
ing, because, as we have seen from a previous 
article, the great power of legislation in Eng- 
land is centered in the Prime Minister and 
the cabinet, but the House of Lords is robbed 
of all legislative power, except the power of 
constitutional obstruction. Mark this para- 
dox. In the United States Senate, in a dem- 
ocratic republic in which the people govern, 
the representatives of the people have per- 
mitted the Senate, which is only indirectly the 
representative of the people, not only to 
encroach upon their rightful constitutional 
functions but to become the real government 
of the country. In England, a hereditary 
monarchy where for centuries the people 
had no voice in their government and the 
aristocracy ruled, the people have wrested 
from the nobility the power to make laws for 
the people. In the democracy of America 
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the powers and privileges of a small and select 
body removed from the people have constant- 
ly increased; in the democracy of Great Brit- 
ain the great body of the electorate has made 
the legislative power of the House of Lords 
negligible. 

The Senate has equal power with the House 
of Representatives in determining how the 
people shall be taxed and in what manner 
those taxes shall be spent. A bill raising 
revenue, the American Constitution provides, 
must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, but the Senate may amend such a bill 
as it may any other. This power of amend- 
ment therefore places the two bodies on an 
equality and gives to both the same power 
over taxation. In the same way the Senate 
may amend any appropriation bill passed by 
the House, so that the right to tax and the 
control of the purse are not rights vested 
solely in the representatives of the people. 

Now see how the matter stands in England. 
As long ago as 1678 the House of Commons 
adopted a resolution declaring: 

““That all aids and supplies to his Majesty 
are the sole gift of the Commons; 

“That all bills for the granting of such aids 
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and supplies ought to begin with the Com- 
mons; and 

“That it is the undoubted and sole right of 
the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in 
such bills, the ends, purposes, considerations, 
limitations, and qualifications of such grants, 
which ought not to be changed or altered by 
the House of Lords.” 

In 1860 the House of Commons adopted a 
further resolution declaring that “‘the right of 
granting aids and supplies to the Crown is in 
the Commons alone, as an essential part of 
their constitution, and the limitation of all 
such grants, as to matter, manner, measure, 
and time.” Based on these resolutions, it 
has come to be accepted and has been incor- 
porated into the manual of procedure of the 
House of Commons “that the right of grant- 
ing money in Parliament belongs exclusively 
to the House of Commons.” All money 
bills—that is, bills raising revenue or expend- 
ing it—originate in the House of Commons, 
and after passing that body are sent to the 
Lords, where they are duly considered and de- 
bated, but the Lords may not change a single 
figure, they may not add to or subtract one 
penny from the various amounts agreed to by 
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the Commons. They may discuss a matter of 
policy arising out of the estimates—the in- 
crease of naval construction, for example, or 
the decrease of the army—but it is merely an 
academic discussion and an expression of opin- 
ion, as it can have no practical result. If they 
wish to indicate that certain financial provi- 
sions are required to give effect to legislative 
proposals made by them, those provisions are 
printed in italics in the bill or amendment sent 
by the Lords to the Commons, but they are 
not supposed to form part of the bill or amend- 
ment, and are merely intended as suggestions. 
If the Commons should see fit to adopt them 
they are in every respect treated as if they 
originated in the Commons. It is within the 
power of the House of Lords to reject in toto 
a money bill, but as a matter of fact and prac- 
tice that is never done. The Lords recognize 
that the government of England is vested in 
the House of Commons, they recognize that 
government means command of the treasury, 
and they make no attempt to interfere with 
the orderly conduct of government. 

What power, then, the reader will doubtless 
ask, has the House of Lords and what justifi- 
cation is there for its existence? Its power 
over taxation and revenue is nil, but its power 
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over legislation is very great, because it is 
able to put the brake on the House of Com- 
mons. Ali great legislative measures usually 
originate in the House of Commons, and 
after their passage by that body they go to the 
House of Lords. Take asa concrete example 
the Education Bill, of which so much has been 
said in the American press during the last few 
months. In England, unlike this country, an 
election is not fought on a conglomeration of 
issues or on the “record” of a party, but on a 
distinct and definite pledge to do or not to do 
a specific thing if the party is intrusted with 
the government. When the Liberal Party 
was elected by an overwhelming majority last 
year, the Bannerman government went into 
office, pledged to enact a law divorcing educa- 
tion and religion in what in this country would 
be called the public schools, which is the fa- 
mous educational bill of which we have. all 
heard so much. This bill was duly passed by 
the Commons and sent to the Lords, which, 
having a large Conservative majority, re- 
jected the bill. The Lords “played politics” 
exactly as the Senate has been known to do 
the same thing when it had a majority op- 
posed to the House of Representatives, and 
for the same reason—party advantage. 
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In Washington, when a bill passed by one 
house is amended by the other, conferees are 
appointed by both sides to endeavor to recon- 
cile the differences, which usually results in 
acompromise. The conference committee is 
unknown at Westminster. Some years ago, in 
case of disagreement between the two houses, 
a committee of conference was appointed as 
is now done in Washington, but the custom 
fell into disuse, principally because the Lords, 
to show their superiority, remained covered 
while the humble Commons were required to 
take off their hats in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the Upper House. For this and 
other reasons the Commons refused to go 
into conference over a contentious measure. 
Informal conferences are sometimes held, but 
no attempt is now made to reconcile differ- 
ences by means of a formal and official con- 
ference. Instead other methods are.used. 

If the House of Lords rejects a bill to which 
the government of the day is committed, there 
are two ways by which the Lords can be co- 
erced. Or to be exact, there are two prac- 
tical methods at the disposal of the Premier, 
and iheuretically a third weapon which he 
holds in reserve, but which has never yet been 
employed although it is always threatened. 
When the House of Lords has rejected a bill 
the Prime Minister can immediately again 
present that bill to the House of Commons 
and pass it. If he passes it with a substantial 
majority, and by that majority makes it evi- 
dent to the country and the House of Lords 
that the full party majority in the Commons 
approves of the measure despite the objections 
that have been raised by the Lords, the Lords 
may then take second thought and consider 
that it is not wise for them to try to oppose 
public opinion. I say may, because by the 
unwritten constitution of Great Britain, even 
after the passage of the bill for the second 
time by the House of Commons, the Lords 
are not bound to regard that as a final verdict 
and may still obstinately adhere to their 
determination to oppose the popular will. 
Thus far they have acted strictly within their 
constitutional rights. That being the case, 
the Premier may now appeal to the supreme 
jury—the country. The issue is so great that 
only the people can decide it. He “‘goes to 
the country,” that is, he dissolves Parliament, 
the dissolution being nominally the act of the 
sovereign, and a new Parliament is elected. 
The question put to the electors is a concrete 
one; it is not complicated or confused by a 
dozen minor questions. If Sir Henry Camp- 
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bell-Bannerman had gone to the country be- 
cause the Lords had rejected his Education 
Bill, the issue would have been thus concisely 
submitted to the people: ‘Do you approve 
of the Education Bill as passed by the House 
of Commons? If you do, return a Liberal 
majority to the Parliament.” Every man 
would know precisely the effect of his ballot; 
and if Sir Henry were returned to power with 
a substantial majority, with a majority large 
enough to make it obvious that he held the 
full confidence of the country, the House of 
Commons would then for the third time pass 
the bill and the Lords would accept it. 

It may be asked, why would the Lords 
accept it, and what is there to prevent the 
Lords, even after the passage of the bill by 
the new Parliament, from again rejecting it? 
There is nothing. There is no provision in 
the constitution, because England has no 
written constitution; no law, nothing at all, 
except one thing: the great force of public 
opinion and the weight of precedent. It is 
the law of England that the people voice. 
The people having spoken, the Lords must 
obey. 

I have alluded to a third weapon. When 
the Lords are contumacious they are always 
menaced with “‘swamping’’; in other words, 
the Prime Minister threatens to create enough 
new peers of his own party to swamp the 
opposing majority in the House of Lords. 
That chamber is not a fixed quantity and its 
membership constantly fluctuates, as when- 
ever a peer of the United Kingdom is created 
he is by virtue of his creation entitled to a 
seat in the House of Lords with all the privi- 
leges of a legislator. The power to ennoble 
is a power solely within the exercise of the 
sovereign. Peerages are conferred by the 
monarch as a recognition of great services 
rendered to the state in war, diplomacy, sci- 
ence, or literature, and also as a reward for 
political services rendered to the party in 
power. These latter peerages are conferred 
upon the recommendation of the Premier, 
and although it is within the power of the sov- 
ereign to reject the Premier’s recommenda- 
tion, he seldom does so. Now if the Prime 
Minister should ask the king to create a 
hundred Liberal peers with the object frankly 
avowed to swamp the Conservative majority 
in the House of Lords, it is possible that the 
king might consider it his duty to do so, 
although it is also highly probable that the 
king would hesitate long before resorting to 
such a drastic remedy. While the Lords are 
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always threatened with swamping when they 
reject an important measure, no Prime Min- 
ister has ever resorted to this method to bring 
the Lords to their knees. 

The Lords not only act as a brake on the 
Commons but, in a sense, as a jury of inquest, 
and in this there is a striking parallel between 
the House of Lords and the American Senate. 
As a matter of course the House of Commons 
will pass a government bill, because that is 
what the House of Commons is for, and it 
often passes it with insufficient consider- 
ation, as the govern- 
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and the changes in the organization conse- 
quent thereon; and to move for papers.” 

In the House of Lords, as in the Senate, 
there is no limitation of debate; and when a 
noble lord began his speech by saying, “‘The 
House of Lords cannot be gagged,” the words 
were strangely remmiscent; they took me 
back to Washington, where in fancy I saw 
an impassioned orator thunder at the un- 
happy Vice-President, eighty-nine luxurious- 
ly upholstered but empty chairs, the official 
stenographer, and a couple of overconscien- 
tious reporters in the 





ment will resort to 
closure if the debate 
threatens to become 
prolix. The same 
thing happens in the 
House of Represent- 
atives, where the 
power of the Speak- 
er. is so great that he 
can, through the fic- 
tion of the committee 
on rules, limit debate 
on any measure and 
determine the -pre- 
cise time at which 
the vote shall be 
taken. In such cases 
the Senate is relied 
upon to give that 
proper consideration 
to the measure which 
it was denied in the 
House. It is the 
same in England. 
While the Lords 


lone and forlorn press 
gallery: ‘‘Thank 
God, there is one 
place in our system 
of government where 
the voice of the 
people can still be 
heard.” 

If you would be 
given a lesson in real 
democracy go to the 
House of Lords. It 
is the one legislative 
body in the world— 
I believe I am cor- 


rect in my assertion 
—whose presiding 
officer exercises no 
control over debate. 
The Lord Chancel- 
lor, as the Speaker 


House of 
Lords, does not 
name a peer when 
he rises to speak, 


of the 








have none of that 





nor does the peer 





great power in shap- 
ing legislation that 
is possessed by the 
Senate, the Lords may discuss a matter of 
policy, even if they cannot affect it, and 
that discussion often serves a useful pur- 
pose. 

In the last article I referred to the reduction 
made in the army by the mere authority of 
the secretary of state for war. The Lords 
could not prevent that reduction from being 
carried into effect, but it was within their 
constitutional privilege to discuss the ques- 
tion, and last July the orders of the day con- 
tained the following: 

“The Viscount Hutchinson—To call at- 
tention to the reductions in the military forces 
of the Crown now being made and projected, 
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address him, as 
theoretically and in 
form every member 
of the House of Commons or the House of 
Representatives does the Speaker when he 
prefaces his remarks with “Mr. Speaker” 
and interpolates them with “Sir” to carry 
out the fiction that the Speaker is his sole 
audience. A peer begins his speech with 
“My Lords,” and in the course of his ad- 
dress refers to ‘‘your lordships.” It is cus- 
tomary for the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides of the House, but if 
two peers rise simultaneously, both claiming 
the floor, they must decide between them- 
selves as to which shall have preference, 
and should neither yield, the decision rests 
with the House. On one occasion when an 
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occurrence of this kind happened, the late 
Lord Salisbury, who had a fine sense of sar- 
donic humor, raised a debate on the question. 
The House of Lords, similar to the Senate, 
possesses the inestimable joy of hearing itself 
talk. There is no closure in the Lords, and 
a peer may maunder along to his heart’s 
content, although it is in the power of any 
peer to move that “‘the noble lord be no longer 
heard’’; and if the House adopts the motion, 
an extinguisher is put upon aristocratic ora- 
tory. It is a motion, however, not often 
made. 

If a peer is out of order, or is thought to be 
so, because there are no rules of order as 
there are to govern the House of Commons, 
any peer may call him to order, and it is the 
House itself and not the Chancellor that 
finally decides the question. In the House of 
Commons when members get out of hand or 
defy the authority of the Speaker, he calls on 
the sergeant-at-arms to restore order, and that 
failing, he can summon the police. In the 
House of Lords the only method to quell 
disorder is for the clerk to read a pious stand- 
ing order adopted nearly three hundred years 
ago, when a motion to that effect is made by a 
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peer. The last time the House witnessed 
this quaint ceremony was early in the seven- 
ties, when to end a stormy scene, the clerk, 
standing at the table, gravely read: 

“To prevent misunderstanding and for 
avoiding of offensive speeches when matters 
are debating, either in the House or at com- 
mittees, it is, for honor’s sake, thought fit, 
and so ordered, that all personal, sharp, or 
taxing speeches be forborne, and whomsoever 
answereth another man’s speech shall apply 
his answer to the matter without wrong to the 
person; and as nothing offensive is to be 
spoken, so nothing is to be ill taken if the 
party that speaks it shall presently make a 
fair exposition or clear denial of the words 
that might bear any ill construction; and if 
any Offense of that kind is given, as the 
House will be very sensible thereof, so it will 
sharply censure the offender, and give the 
party offended a fit reparation and full satis- 
faction.” 

There is practically no difference in the 
manner of speaking in either house, and there 
is the same absence of striving after elocu- 
tionary effect. When Viscount Hutchinson 
opened the debate on Mr. Haldane’s army 
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scheme he spoke for an hour and made a 
plain, matter-of-fact statement that logically 
represented his side of the case. It was a 
good, workmanlike exposition of the facts, but 
there was no elaboration, there was no color or 
“‘atmosphere,” no playful humor, not a single 
so-called funny story, nothing at all corre- 
sponding to what one hears in Congress, where 
every man flatters himself that he is a Demos- 
thenes and the world sits spellbound by the 
magic of his words. It is a violation of the 
rules for a peer to read .a speech, but the 
rule is not strictly observed. Lord Roberts, 
England’s greatest military commander, read 
a long speech in a tone that was almost 
inaudible to me in the gallery. He droned 
along just as Senator Morgan, of Alabama, in 
a voice almost as inaudible, has so often taken 
up the time of the Senate for an hour or two 
with a few remarks on the Nicaragua Canal. 
But in Washington when the Vice-President 
announces ‘‘the Senator from Alabama,” 
his colleagues suddenly remember that they 
have important engagements outside the Sen- 
ate chamber, while in the House of Lords 
the peers kept their seats and listened at- 
tentively to “Bobs.” Perhaps they could 
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hear him on the floor, but it was only at 
long intervals that the gallery caught a few 
words. 

Another peer who read a speech in that 
debate was the Earl of Portsmouth, the under- 
secretary for war and spokesman for the war 
office in the Upper House, and it fell to him 
to defend the scheme of his chief, Mr. Hal- 
dane. Lord Portsmouth is a ponderous man 
whose manner suggests that he regards humor 
as a deadly sin, and his speech was equal- 
ly ponderous. After Lord Portsmouth had 
spoken a considerable time, to the intense 
fatigue of the House, Viscount Ridley, a peer 
in opposition, asked if the noble lord would 
“lay the paper on the table,” as it is customary 
in both houses, when a minister quotes from 
an official document, for him to announce 
that he will lay the paper on the table, thus 
making it part of the official record and 
accessible to the members. The question, of 
course, was meruiy a little piece of play and 
so understood by the House, which laughed, 
even the Liberals enjoying the joke. The 
one man who failed to appreciate the some- 
what cynical humor was Lord Portsmouth, 
who stopped abruptly, looked very much dis- 
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concerted, and then asked Lord Ridley to 
which paper he referred. 

Now this little incident explains better than 
~ any other the difference between English and 
American parliamentary reporting. Lord 
Ridley’s interruption was -neither original 
nor especially brilliant, but it added just a 
touch of color to a rather dreary performance, 
and I am quite sure that if it had happened in 
the House of Representatives or the Senate, 
more than one Washington correspondent 
would have considered that it was worth a line 
or two in his dispatch. But not a single 
London newspaper mentioned it. Lord Ports- 
mouth’s ponderous platitudes were reported 
at some length, but the “‘atmosphere” of the 
debate, which is almost as important to the 
American as the debate itself, was not dis- 
cernible. 

The reader will remember how much 
formality attends the introduction of a bill in 
the House of Commons. In the House of 
Lords there is no more formality than in 
either house of Congress. A peer has the 
right to introduce a bill, and when he lays it 
on the table it is, pro forma, read a first time, 
after which it follows the same routine as in 
the Commons. 

Most persons who visit the Capitol for the 
first time are greatly disappointed. Their 
conception of the Senate is that formed from a 
picture that was much used to advertise a 
popular brand of cigars—or perhaps it was 
chewing tobacco—some years ago, and was 
prominently displayed in the general stores 
and “‘groceries” of the South and West. 
There was a senator in a shad-bellied coat 


and an oratorical pose facing a full Senate , 


and crowded galleries, but it shatters the 
illusion of the rural visitor when he finds that 
senators no longer strike attitudes when they 
deliver their burning words, and that as a 
rule a speech is the signal for nearly every 
other senator precipitately to retire. The 
visitor to the House of Lords is equally 
shocked and disappointed. Most Americans 
have formed their impressions of the English 
Upper Chamber from paintings and illustra- 
tions representing the peers assembled in 
their scarlet and ermine robes, blazing with 
jeweled decorations, and of course every peer 
wears his coronet as a badge of his order. 
Alas for a prosaic and commonplace, worka- 
day world! Scarlet robes slashed with er- 
mine can be seen more frequently on the 
comic-opera stage than in the House of Lords, 
where a peer only wears his robes when for 
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the first time he takes his seat (and then he 
wears not a coronet but a cocked hat), and at 
a coronation or some other equally great and | 
infrequent ceremonial. There is little to 
distinguish the peers as a body from the 
Commons, sartorially, except that perhaps 
the peers are a trifle better groomed. But 
clothes seem to be the last thing that the peers 
think about, who sit on their red leather 
benches in rather careless attitudes and who 
look as little like the conventional “aristo- 
crat” as one can imagine. 

But the chamber itself is not a disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone called it the “gilded 
chamber,” which was not a sarcastic fling at 
its millionaire members but was a description 
in a word, as the chamber is rich in color, the 
predominant tone of which is gold. If you 
look down on the floor from the strangers’ 
gallery you are reminded of a church; an im- 
pression heightened by the stained-glass win- 
dows, the paneled walls and galleries, the 
paneled ceiling rich in its gilt, the throne, 
suggestive of the altar, the electric-light 
“‘candles” on both sides, the pendent elec- 
troliers distinctly churchlike in design, the 
narrow side galleries with their brass railings, 
the press gallery, which could very well serve 
as a choir loft, and back.of it the strangers’ 
gallery, where you feel an organ ought to be. 
And still to increase this churchlike air, you 
see on the floor the archbishops and bishops 
in their flowing black gowns with lawn sleeves, 
who, with the august Lord Chancellor in his 
robe and huge wig, give a touch of color 
and a picturesque Old World flavor to very 
modern surroundings. 

It is easier to gain admittance to the gallery 
of the House of Lords than to the Commons, 
although it is not attended without formality. 
An order to the gallery has to be procured 
from a peer, who vouches for you. 

Having duly signed this, you present it at a 
quarter past four, when the House meets. 
At a turn of the staircase leading to the 
gallery there is a sign reading that “all 
demonstrations by strangers in the gallery 
are out of order and must be treated accord- 
ingly,” and before you. are permitted to 
enter the gallery you must surrender your 
order and sign a book, with a quill pen, of 
course. ‘But the Lords are more sensible 
than the Commons. They do not shut up 
the women behind a screen. The side gal- 
leries are reserved for the wives and daugh- 
ters of peers, and these galleries contain only 
a single bench, so that every woman can be 
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as easily seen as she can from the front chair 
of an opera box. 

The reader will remember the ceremony 
that marks the entrance of the Speaker into 
the House of Commons. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, who takes precedence over: every per- 
son in the kingdom with the exception of the 
sovereign, the members of the blood royal, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, so great 
a dignitary is he, enters the House unan- 
nounced but escorted by ‘‘Black Rod,” the 
mace bearer, and the purse bearer. The 
Lord Chancellor takes his seat on the wool- 
sack, a low ottoman shaped like a large bale 
of wool, which was first used in the House of 
Lords as the Chancellor’s seat in the time of 
Elizabeth, as a memento of an act which was 
passed against the exportation of wool, that 
commodity being then the main source of the 
national wealth of England. In the House 
of Commons the mace is placed on the table 
and is symbolic of power; in the Lords the 
mace is somewhat carelessly placed on the 
woolsack behind the Chancellor, and sus- 
pended from the rest against which the Chan- 
cellor leans his back is the purse, which is 
supposed to contain the great seal of England, 
but does not. The great seal has to be 


affixed to certain documents to give them 
legality and is placed in the keeping of the 
Lord Chancellor, who keeps it locked up 


except when it is in use. The curious and 
elaborate bag, called the purse, that the purse 
bearer carries in and out of the House, is 
simply another symbol of authority. 
Although the House of Lords usually 
meets at a quarter past four, ten or fifteen 
minutes elapse before the House is ready to 
proceed to business. During that time the 
Lord Chancellor sits on the woolsack bowing 
to peers as they stroll in quite unceremonious- 
ly, and occasionally a brother peer stops and 
talks to him or even sits on a corner of the 
capacious sack. Behind the Lord Chancellor 
is the canopied throne, which is not the throne 
of childhood’s imagination, a great, square, 
low-armed seat of solid gold incrusted with 
precious stones, but is merely two high- 
backed elaborately carved wooden chairs. 
The throne stands on a dais raised a few 
inches above the floor. It is cut off from the 
chamber proper by an ornamental brass 
railing, which completes the altarlike effect. 
Immediately in front of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but a little to his left and right, are two 
large red ottomans, in the parliamentary 
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nomenclature ‘‘benches.”” Why they are 
placed there no one seems to know. Any 
peer may sit on them, but unless the House 
is crowded, peers prefer to sit on the regu- 
lar benches, which run the length of the 
chamber. There are five rows, correspond- 
ing to the five orders of the peerage, the first 
row being for dukes and the last for barons, 
but as a rule peers sit without regard to their 
rank, except when they first take their seats. 
In the Lords, as in the Lower House, members 
of the government and their supporters sit 
on the right of the Lord Chancellor and the 
opposition on the left. The lords spiritual, 
the archbishops and bishops, not being poli- 
ticians, always sit on the government side, 
probably to symbolize that the church is part 
of the established order of government and 
knows nochange. In front of the Chancellor 
is the table at which sit facing him three 
clerks in wigs and gowns; behind them is the 
official reporter of debates, which is the 
custom followed in Washington; while in the 
House of Commons the reporters for Han- 
sard’s have to be-content with. seats in the 
gallery, which heavily handicaps them in 
following the proceedings. Behind the of- 
ficial reporter are three benches known as 
the ‘“‘cross benches,” which are used by 
members of the royal family (except the sov- 
ereign, who may only enter the House to 
open or dissolve Parliament, when, of course, 
he sits on the throne) and other peers whose 
official position makes them’ nonpartisans. 
Thus Lord Roberts, being commander-in-chief 
and not a party man, sits on the cross benches. 

In the House of Commons no one not a 
member may set foot on the floor, but in 
the House of Lords ministers of the crown 
who are commoners and privy councilors are 
allowed to sit or stand on the steps of the 
throne, and when there is an important 
debate in the Lords, this privilege is always 
used by these favored individuals, which 
seems curiously at variance with the cere- 
mony and dignity of Parliament and suggests 
the House of Representatives with mem- 
bers lounging about the Speaker’s chair and 
messengers and page boys sitting on the 
steps of the platform. Technically the throne 
is outside the chamber, and so, curiously 
enough, is the woolsack, as in the old days 
the Lord Chancellor was not necessarily a 
peer and therefore merely its presiding officer 
but not a member of the House. Now the 
Chancellor is always a peer and always a 
member of the cabinet, and he takes part ina 
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debate like any other peer, unlike the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, who is never heard 
in debate. But to maintain the fiction of the 
woolsack being outside of the House, when 
the Lord Chancellor rises to speak he takes 
two or three sidling steps which are supposed 
to bring him within the House proper, where 
he speaks in his own right as a member of his 
order. In the Commons the Speaker never 
votes except to break a tie; in the Lords the 
Chancellor votes at every division, but he does 
not have to go into the division lobby. The 
sole function exercised by the Lord Chancellor 
as a presiding officer is to put the question. 
In the Lords instead of peers answering aye or 
no as they do in the House of Commons and 
in Congress, they say content or noncontent, 
and when a division is challenged the Lord 
Chancellor directs the contents to pass to the 
right of the throne and the noncontents to 
the left. Tellers are appointed who carry 
white wands and count the members as they 
pass through the lobby and report the vote 
to the Lord Chancellor, who announces the 
result. Forty years or so ago a peer might 
vote by proxy, but the practice has now fallen 
into disuse. Peers have the privilege of en- 
tering their protest on the journals of the 
House against any resolution to which they dis- 
sent,and of stating their reasons for protesting. 

When the sovereign attends in person to 
open or prorogue Parliament or give the royal 
assent to bills, the affair is a great state 
function, with all the glitter and pomp to 
make the pageant memorable; but as a rule 
the duties devolve on commissioners, and one 
of the quaintest and most picturesque cere- 
monies in connection with legislation at West- 
minster is the solemn rite by which a bill 
becomes the law of the land. Nominally 
all authority proceeds from the king, and it is 
the king who must give his assent to all 
legislation. This of course is now merely a 
matter of form. Every bill that has passed 
Parliament receives the royal assent on the 
advice of the Premier; but if after a bill has 
passed circumstances should convince the 
Prime Minister that it is not advisable for it 
to become a law he has merely to advise 
the king tg withhold his assent, and the bill 
would be as dead as if it had been defeated by 
either house. But this, of course, is the 
veto of the government in power and not the 
personal veto of the sovereign. Theoretically 
the monarch has the power of veto; in prac- 
tice he has none. George III was the last 
king of England who attempted to make the 
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royal assent something more than mere form 
and insisted that the measures he was asked 
to approve should be explained to him. The 
story is told that when Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow brought a batch of bills to the king 
for his assent he asked so many questions that 
Thurlow lost his temper and said to the king: 
“Tt is all damned nonsense trying to make 
you understand them, and you had better 
consent to them at once.” 

When the king does not attend in per- 
son, the royal assent is given by commission. 
Five commissioners, one of whom is always 
the Lord Chancellor, are appointed by letters 
patent issued under the great seal. The five 
lords commissioners, in scarlet peers’ robes 
and three-cornered hats, sit on a bench in 
front of the throne. Both houses must be 
present to hear the royal assent, so Black 
Rod is dispatched to summon the faithful 
Commons, and this ceremony is another of 
those traditions meaningless to-day. Black 
Rod, who is always a distinguished retired 
naval or military officer and receives a salary 
of $5,000 a year, looks the part in his black 
tunic heavily embroidered with gold, black 
knee breeches, silk stockings, and silver buck- 
les on his shoes, a sword by his side, and an 
ebony staff capped with gold in his right 
hand, as he solemnly crosses from the Lords 
to the Commons, his passage voiced by the 
shouts of the ushers: “Black Rod! Way for 
Black Rod!” No sooner does the sergeant- 
at-arms of the House of Commons hear this 
warning shout from the outer lobby than he 
rushes to the door of the House and closes 
it and turns the key in the lock. The House 
suspends all business, and then three faint 
knocks are heard on the door. The sergeant- 
at-arms looks out through a tiny porthole and 
bows to the Speaker, who gives an affirmative 
nod, whereupon the doors .are thrown open 
with a flourish and an usher announces in a 
loud voice, ‘‘ Black Rod,” and that function- 
ary slowly and with many observances ad- 
vances to the table and delivers his message 
to the Speaker, who receives it standing. He 
then with equal humility retires. 

This inhospitable reception of Black Rod is 
again symbolic. There was a time in the 
history of England when kings and nobles 
attempted to interfere with the free delib- 
erations of the Commons and make the serv- 
ants of the people the servants of royalty. 
The closing of the door in the face of the 
messenger of royalty and the keeping of it 
closed until he has humbly asked for admis- 
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sion, is the sign that the Commons within 
their own chamber are supreme masters of 
themselves and acknowledge no master ex- 
cept the sovereign people. 

When Black Rod has retired, the Speaker, 
in state and attended by as many members as 
care to go, proceeds to the bar of-the House of 
Lords, where they stand during the ceremony. 
The lords commissioners do not rise at the 
entrance of the Speaker, but they raise their 
hats in acknowledgment of his profound bow. 
The clerk reads the letters patent appointing 
“four most trusted and well-beloved councilor’ 
the Lord Chancellor, and ‘“‘our most dear 
cousin and councilor,” or ‘‘our well-beloved 
and faithful councilor,” according to his 
rank, a commission to signify the royal as- 
sent, each peer raising his hat as his name 
is read. Then the clerk of the crown stand- 
ing to the left of the commissioners bows to 
them and reads the title of the first bill. The 
clerk of the Parliaments on the other side 
bows to the commissioners and then to the 
Speaker and announces in the old Norman 
French phrase “‘ Le Roy le veult,” or the king 
wills it, and what was before a bill has now 
become an act of Parliament and the law of 
the land. The same ceremony is repeated 
with every bill on the list. In the case of a 
bill granting supplies or money to the sover- 
eign the phrase employed is: ‘‘ Le Roy remercie 
ses bons sujets, accepte leur bénévolence, et ainsi 
leur veult,” that is, the king thanks his good 
subjects, accepts their bounty, and so wills it. 
If it is a private bill, that is, a bill to grant 
additional powers to a railway or gas or other 
similar company, the phrase used is “‘ Soit fait 
comme il est désiré,” or be it done as it is de- 
sired. When the king withholds assent it is 
by the simple words “‘Le Roy s’avisera,” or 
the king will consider. When the last bill 
has been assented to the Speaker retires and 
formally reports to the House. 

The use of Norman French takes the 
England of to-day back four or five centuries. 
Cromwell, that stout old iconoclast for whom 
traditions had no terrors, who called the 
mace, that sacred symbol of the Speaker’s 
authority, ‘‘a bauble” and ordered it thrown 
out of the House, gave his assent to bills in 
English, and in 1707 a bill passed the House 
of Lords and was well on its way to passage 
in the House of Commons requiring English 
to be used for the royal assent, when a 
dissolution of Parliament intervened. From 
that day to this no attempt has been made 


“to restore the mother tongue. 
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THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


IV. AMERICAN EXPLORERS OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


SFTER what has been said 

of the development of hyp- 

Gm notism as a_ therapeutic 

Yass agency, it will be evident 

w) that its widest sphere of use- 

ym fulness is in the treatment 

— of nervous and mental dis- 

ease. This constitutes a fact of the highest 

social significance. Under the stress of mod- 

ern civilization, and more particularly in 

countries of great economic activity, neuras- 

thenia, hysteria, and kindred disorders have 

increased with appalling rapidity. Con- 

vincing proof of this is furnished by the re- 

cently published statistics of the United States 

Census Bureau relating to insanity, that dread 

culmination of nervous and mental break- 

down. ‘These we may well contemplate for 

a moment, in order to bring clearly before 

our mind’s eye the ravages of insanity and 

the necessity for utilizing all the means at 

our command to combat it. The figures to 

be quoted refer usually to the year 1903, and 

in most cases only to the insane confined in 
public and private asylums. 

It appears, then, that as regards the coun- 
tries of the European continent, the minimum 
is found in Hungary with a total of 2,716 in- 
sane, Or 14.1 per 100,000 of population, and 
the maximum is reached in Switzerland with 
a total of 7,434 insane, or 224.2 per 100,000. 
Germany has 108,004 insane, or 191.6; 
France, 69,190, or 177.5, and Italy, 34,802, or 
109.2. In the British Empire the ratios are 
far higher: Ireland, 22,138, or 490.9; Scot- 
land, 16,658, or 363.7; England and Wales, 
113,964, or340.1; and Canada, 12,819,0r238.6. 
Turning to the United States we find a total 
of no fewer than 150,151 insane, and while 
this is a ratio of only 186.2 per 100,000 of 
population, there is good reason to suspect 


that insanity is increasing in the United States 
more rapidly than in any other country. In 
any event, it is increasing so rapidly as to 
assume the aspect of an urgent social problem 
which must be solved if the best interests of 
the nation are to be conserved. 

Investigation shows that though the present 
ratio of 186.2 per 100,000 refers only to the 
insane immured in asylums, it exceeds by 
16.2 the ratio of 1890 for all the insane in the 
United States, whether in or out of asylums, 
and exceeds by 68.0 the ratio of the same 
year for the asylum insane. Doubtless, as 
has been suggested, the increase is in part 
attributable to kinder and more rational 
methods of treatment whereby the lives of 
the insane are prolonged. But this can ex- 
plain only a small part of the increase, when 
the fact is borne in mind that during the 
decade 1880-1890 the population of Ameri- 
can asylums increased from 40,942 to 74,- 
028, and by 1903 had leaped to 150,151, or 
more than double the total for 1890. Ob- 
viously, the census officials have warrant for 
their belief that in the United States the 
growth of insanity is outdistancing that of the 
population; and consequently there is good 
ground for the assertion that the lesser men- 
tal ills are increasing with even greater rapid- 
ity. The need of a remedy is plainly urged 
both by humanitarian and economic con- 
siderations. The maintenance bill for Amer- 
ican asylums already amounts to more than 
$20,000,000 annually, over ninety per cent 
of the insane in the United States being whol- 
ly or partially dependent on public support. 
And no nation thus constantly and increas- 
ingly weakened may hope to retain political, 
industrial, or commercial headship. 

Under such circumstances, and in view of 
the enterprising spirit of the American peo- 
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ple, it would naturally be thought that they 
would be among the first to seize, develop, 
and utilize the results of the new science of 
psychopathology. But the contrary has 
been the case, and to such a degree that, as 
concerns the investigation of mental vagaries, 
America to-day lags far behind France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, and other countries. 
For this condition of affairs there have been 
several causes, into which it is not necessary 
to enter. Far more important and agreeable 
is it to be able to record that a new era is 
dawning, and that the time seems near when, 
in point both of theoretical and practical 
achievement in psychopathological research, 
the United States will be outranked by no 
other country, not even by France. When 
this time shall have arrived, the names of a 
little group of pioneers will be held in grate- 
ful and enduring remembrance. 

Foremost among these are Boris Sidis and 
Morton Prince. Years ago Dr. Prince, who 
is a Boston physician of international repu- 
tation as a specialist in nervous and mental 
disease, became persuaded that the labors of 
Charcot, Liébeault, Bernheim, and Janet had 
yielded truths of great moment to both the 
psychologist and the physician, and it is safe 
to say that no one has done more than he to 
overcome the overt and covert opposition of 
the American scientific world to the employ- 
ment of suggestion as a curative and experi- 
mental agent. Recognizing, as few of his 
colaborers have recognized, the need of tak- 
ing psychotherapeutics out of the control of 
“wonder workers,” and of placing it on a 
strictly scientific basis, he has largely devoted 
his energies to experimentation and observa- 
tion, and (especially since the launching of 
his periodical, the Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology) to the task of giving publicity to the 
discoveries of such savants as Janet and 
Bernheim, and in this way furthering knowl- 
edge of the progress achieved and of the 
problems still baffling the psychopathologists. 
But he is also a practitioner and has to his 
credit many cures; notably the much-dis- 
cussed “Miss Beauchamp” case of multiple 
personality. 

So much publicity has been given to this 
case that, informing as it is, I do not deem it 
desirable to restate the details. Suffice it to 
say that Miss Christine L. Beauchamp was 
a young New England woman in whom there 
developed, in addition to the personality 
known to her family and friends, three differ- 
ent and alternating personalities, each with 
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distinct trains of memory, emotions, desires, 
et cetera. From the curative standpoint the 
case was complicated by the discovery, made 
accidentally and not until long after treat- 
ment had begun, that Miss Beauchamp’s 
seemingly normal personality was not her 
original personality. For an exhaustive and 
readable account of the phenomena ob- 
served and the manner in which a cure was 
effected after seven years of endeavor, the 
reader may consult Dr. Prince’s “The Dis- 
sociation of a Personality.” This and other 
cases testified to the validity of his hypotheses 
and the value of the new methods of treat- 
ing mental alienation. 

Equally impressive is the work of Boris 
Sidis, the Janet of the United States. And 
first, a few words as to Dr. Sidis’s career, in 
itself most interesting. Of Russian birth, he 
came to this country when still an extremely 
young man and entered Harvard for the pur- 
pose of continuing the psychological studies 
he had begun in his native land, and of mas- 
tering the English language. It was not long 
before his industry, his alertness, and, above 
all, his originality, attracted the attention of 
Professor James, who conceived a hearty ad- 
miration for the young Russian and prophe- 
sied that he would be heard from after leaving 
Harvard, This prophecy was speedily ful- 
filled with the publication of his “The Psy- 
chology of Suggestion,” which made it evi- 
dent that a remarkably gifted investigator 
and thinker had entered the scientific field. 


About this time, too, opportunity knocked at 
Dr. Sidis’s door in most unexpected fashion. 
Acting on the recommendation of Dr. Carlos 
F. MacDonald, president of the State Lunacy 
Commission, the New York Legislature had 
created a novel department of governmental 


activity, a “pathological institute.” This 
was intended to be, so to speak, an educa- 
tional annex to the State hospital system, its 
chief legal raison d’étre being that it might 
“provide instruction in brain pathology and 
other subjects for the medical officers of the 
State hospitals.” But, as luck would have 
it, a progressive and liberal-minded phy- 
sician, Dr. Ira Van Gieson, was appointed 
director, and the institute speedily developed 
into something more than a mere hospital 
appanage. 

Dr. Van Gieson, who deserves to be ranked 
among American pathfinders of the subcon- 
scious, saw clearly that, as then constituted, 
psychiatry (the study of insanity) was in a 
dismal slough of despond and could make 
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little progress until the problems of insanity 
were approached from other than the purely 
medical standpoint. To this end he gathered 
about him a staff of specialists in allied sci- 
ences, and as associate in psychology and 
psychopathology, he selected Dr. Sidis. It 
was in 1896 that the institute began work in 
earnest, and by 1899 Dr. Van Gieson could 
report to the State Commission that “much 
material has been accumulated by the director 
and his associates, and many scientific gen- 
eralizations of theoretical and practical im- 
portance have been worked out.” Among 
these generalizations was Dr. Sidis’s now 
famous “law of dissociation” which has 
thrown a flood of light on the mechanism 
both of insanity and of suggestion, and which 
we shall presently survey in brief. 

But if Dr. Van Gieson might justly feel 
proud of the results obtained in so short a 
time, it was none the less certain that the 
commission was dissatisfied with his conduct 
of the institute. Criticism hinged on the fact 
that he was subordinating the educational 
to the experimental phase, and he was urged 
to pay more attention to the work of instruct- 
ing the asylum physicians. In vain he pro- 
tested that ‘“‘the main function of the institute 


is the investigation of the principles and laws 


of abnormal mental life.’ He was reminded 
that the act creating the institute contem- 
plated other objects. A bitter controversy 
developed, and in the end he and his asso- 
ciates were swept from office with their work 
unfinished, and the institute was reorganized 
along lines more in accordance with the pur- 
pose of the measure that had brought it into 
existence. For a time the little band of in- 
vestigators found refuge in a private labora- 
tory, but ere long lack of funds caused their 
dispersal, Dr. Sidis removing to Brookline, 
Mass., where he has since continued his 
therapeutic and experimental work, now in- 
dependently, now in codperation with Dr. 
Prince and others, to no small extent cen- 
tering his efforts on the elaboration of the law 
of dissociation. 

This law or principle is a derivative of a 
novel conception in biology—the much-de- 
bated theory of neuron motility, itself a prod- 
uct of recent investigation. According to it 
the neuron (that is to say, the nerve cell and 
its prolongations) is held to be an anatomical 
unit possessing the power of independent 
movement and securing concerted functional 
activity with other neurons by means of a 
connection simply of contact. Having regard 
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to this theory—and appreciating the ease 
with which, under such conditions, contact 
might be broken, neuron energy be interfered 
with, and the detached neurons either be ut- 
terly destroyed or form themselves into new 
clusters—it seemed possible to Dr. Sidis to 
view mental disorders as the accompanying 
psychical manifestations of neuron disag- 
gregation. For example, the individual, A, 
suffers from a severe illness, a blow, a mental 
shock, and subsequently exhibits, it may be 
loss of memory, it may be a proneness to 
hallucinations, it may be even a completely 
changed personality. Dr. Sidis would ex- 
plain all such phenomena on the ground that 
the initial trouble, whatever its nature, 
whether physical or psychical, had brought 
about a neuron disturbance with accompany- 
ing “dissociation” of consciousness. More 
than this, he would apply the law of dissocia- 
tion to explain sundry physical disorders (as 
certain headaches, hystero-epilepsy, etc.) on 
the assumption that in such cases the physical 
phenomena, the headaches, the fits, were the 
external indications of a deep-seated psychi- 
cal malady. In either instance a cure is 
deemed possible, once it is ascertained that 
the dissociation has not proceeded so far as 
to involve destruction of the nerve cell. At 
first, of course, the law of dissociation was 
utilized by Dr. Sidis as a working hypothesis 
merely; to-day, however, it has been, in his 
opinion and in the opinion of many other 
investigators, so firmly established that its 
validity is no longer dependent on the validity 
of the neuron theory, which, I may add, is still 
held suspect. 

The operation and significance of this law 
may be made plain by a review of a few of 
the human problems that have been worked 
out by Dr. Sidis; problems, moreover, of di- 
rect bearing on our present inquiry into the 
nature of human personality. Let us begin 
with the case of D. F., a young girl treated 
by Dr. Sidis in codperation with another 
really scientifio American psychopatholo- 
gist, Dr. William A. White, now superintend- 
ent of the Government hospital for the 
insane at Washington, but then (1897) con- 
nected with the State hospital at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. It was there that D. F. came 
under observation, having been committed as 
insane when only thirteen years of age. Un- 
til this time, it appears, nothing abnormal 
had been noticed in her conduct, and the 
circumstances attending the onset of the at- 
tack were such that Drs. Sidis and White 
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immediately suspected that she might be a 
victim not of insanity but dissociation. Tc 
determine the verity of their suspicion they 
subjected her to some curious tests. Psycho- 
pathological examination had revealed the 
fact that there was a decided contraction of 
her field of vision, and that many parts of her 
body were insensible to pain or sensation 
of any kind. With this knowledge, objects 
were introduced midway between her field 
and the normal field of vision and she was 
asked to guess their nature; the nonsensitive 
portions of her body were pricked with a 
pin and she was asked to guess the num- 
ber of times. Almost invariably her guess 
was correct, and this satisfied the inves- 
tigators that she had a subconscious per- 
ception of the test stimuli. What this meant 
was that tliey had before them a clear case 
of dissociation, and that dissociation had not 
progressed from the functional to the fatal 
organic stage. Hypnotic experiments con- 
firmed this view, and the attempt was now 
made to raise the fugitive, subconscious 
perceplions above the threshold of con- 
sciousness, and thus obtain a complete reas- 
sociation. D. F. was hypnotized and the 
suggestion was made to her that she should 


pass from the hypnotic into a state of normal 
sleep. While in this state of normal sleep 
pencil and paper were given her and she 
wrote, from Dr. Sidis’s dictation, a letter in 
which she informed her mother that she 
was determined “to try not to be sick any 


more.” 
says: 

“Tt was the awakening of the patient’s 
spontaneous energy coming from the depths 
of her own being. That this energy was 
really awakened and the synthesis volunta- 
rily formed by the spontaneous activity of the 
patient herself, are well shown in the interest- 
ing and highly suggestive lines which she 
herself volunteered after the letter was fin- 
ished, as if to emphasize distinctly that what 
she had just written by dictation was not a 
matter of a passively accepted suggestion, but 
of a spontaneous, voluntary, active, energetic 
resolution. The resolution was especially 
well seen in the way she wrote it. The pencil 
was firmly grasped in the hand, and she v:rote 
quickly and with determination the following 
sentence, ‘I mean what I have just written,’ 
and signed her name.” 

Later she was again hypnotized, and in or- 
der to reénforce her resolution and complete 
the synthesis of the dissociated states it was 


As the technical report on her case 
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suggested to her that her eyesight would be 
“as good as anyone’s,” that sensation would 
be restored to her, and that she would recol- 
lect everything that had transpired in the 
natural sleep. Astounding as it may seem, 
the results suggested actually followed. ‘The 
field of vision,” we read, “taken immedi- 
ately after attempts to run the dissociated 
systems into one, was markedly enlarged. 
The field of vision kept on expanding.” 
Similarly, the nonsensitive parts recovered 
sensation, and she regained a sound memory. 
But what was most important of all, D. F. 
became what she had originally been—a 
quiet, modest, normal girl, rescued from the 
asylum to develop into a useful member of 
society. ‘Since the discharge from the hos- 
pital she has had no return of any of the 
symptoms which led to her committal. - The 
patient’s mental condition remains normal, 
and there has been no recurrence for the 
period of five years of the contraction of the 
field of vision.” 

In this case the immediate cause of dissoci- 
ation does not seem to have been ascertained, 
but it was speedily learned in another and 
in its way more difficult case recorded by 
Dr. Sidis. J. F., a Russian Jew, intelli- 
gent, of good physique and temperate habits, 
had occasion in 1900 to consult a physician 
for some slight abdominal trouble, and was 
jokingly told that he had “lumps” in his 
stomach. The temporary suggestibility of 
the patient was such that this statement 
formed the nucleus of a highly systematized 
delusion. Into his mind came the idea that 
a vast quantity of waste materials had ac- 
cumulated in his intestines in the shape of 
lumps, and presently he imagined that the 
lumps were constantly shifting in position, 
passing and repassing between different or- 
gans of his body. Soon more bizarre con- 
ceptions took possession of him. He “be- 
lieved he had worms in his intestines; it was 
these worms working on the great amount 
of lumps that broke the big hard lumps and 
ate them; at the same time, being stupid and 
careless, they sprinkled tiny lumps all about 
them. . . . In this process of sprinkling, due 
to the careless mode of ‘feasting,’ the worms 
themselves became besprinkled with tiny 
lumps and were very uncomfortable, but 
they could not free themselves from the 
lumps which stuck fast to their slimy, sticky 
bodies. . . . Fortunately for himself as well 
as for the worms, three agencies came to the 
rescue of this intolerable state of affairs—the 
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spleen, the soul, and the veins. . . . The 
spleen and the soul were the two active agents 
in this purifying process. The soul was the 
scavenger and the spleen the director... . 
A whole system of signs was established be- 
tween ... the soul and the spleen, signs 
which the patient could hear distinctly. He 
would hear the spleen grunt in reply to the 
signals given to it in a sort of deaf and mute 
fashion by the ever-working, never-tiring soul. 
The spleen would grunt when the soul worked 
well, but its grunt did not resemble that of 
man,” and so on ad infinitum. Manifestly, 
here was a man who ordinarily would have 
ended his days in the madhouse. And, in 
fact, he proved a most troublesome patient, 
his delusions persisting even when he was put 
into deep hypnosis. But Dr. Sidis did not 
despair, and by a long course of hypnotic 
treatment gradually succeeded in suggesting 
the imaginary lumps away, through impress- 
ing on the patient’s subconsciousness the idea 
that the delusion was a past experience. 
Under hypnosis, it is worth noting, J. F. 
manifested a personality quite distinct from 
that of his waking self. In this respect his 
case was similar to that of another of Dr. 
Sidis’s patients, Mr. R., a business man 
of phlegmatic temperament who was unac- 
countably afflicted by a trembling of the 
hands so pronounced as to prevent his car- 
rying a glass of water to his mouth. For 
eight years this malady had slowly grown 
worse, until he finally consulted Dr, Sidis in 
much the spirit of the drowning man who 
clutches at the proverbial straw. Hypno- 
tizing him, Dr. Sidis discovered that the Mr. 
R. of the hypnotic state was a vastly dif- 
ferent person from the Mr. R. of every- 
day life. ‘We no longer have before us a 
business man of fifty. We see before us a 
childlike soul, displaying a most intense hu- 
man emotion. ... All business is com- 
pletely forgotten; not a mention is made of 
money.” No time was lost in demanding 
of the hypnotized Mr. R.: “Can you tell 
us the exact conditions and the time when 
you first perceived the tremor in your hands?” 
“Yes, it was on the day my wife died.” 
“Do you have any dreams?” “Yes.” 
“What are they?” And now followed a long 
series of dreams, all relating to the dead wife 
and revealing the existence of a constant sub- 
conscious yearning and sorrow for the lost 
companion of his earlier years. Here, clear- 
ly, was a secondary self of more attractive 
characteristics than the waking self of the 
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cold, calculating man of affairs. But it was 
a dissociated self, influencing adversely the 
physical well-being of the waking self. Dr. 
Sidis’s duty was plain, and the means of per- 
forming it in his power. A few treatments, 
and Mr. R.’s hands had ceased to tremble. 

More impressive than any of the foregoing, 
and indeed unique in the annals of psycho- 
pathology, is the strange case of the Rev. 
Thomas C. Hanna. Like the case of Miss 
Christine L. Beauchamp, this has already 
received considerable publicity, but it is nec- 
essary that at least an outline of it be given 
here, while readers desiring the details may 
consult Dr. Sidis’s “Multiple Personality.” 
To be brief, Mr. Hanna, in the spring of 1897, 
was plunged into a state of complete am- 
nesia as the result of a fall from a carriage. 
He lost all sense of identity, forgot the events 
of his past life, had no sign of recognition 
for relatives and friends. More, he had to 
be taught to read, to write, even to talk and 
walk and eat. It was at first thought that 
his future home would have to be in an asy- 
lum, but as time progressed and he displayed 
the possession of a keen, vigorous, intelligent 
personality, his case was referred to Drs. 
Sidis and Goodhart in the hope that they 
might succeed in recovering the lost contents 
of his consciousness. Their immediate con- 
cern was to learn whether any memory of 
events antedating the accident persisted in a 
subconscious, dissociated state. As has been 
seen, resort is usually had to hypnotism for 
this purpose, but it was found impossible to 
hypnotize Mr. Hanna. However, the em- 
ployment of a method known as hypnoidiza- 
tion finally yielded results. 

We must dwell for a moment on hypnoidi- 
zation since it involves one of the most re- 
markable discoveries made by the modern 
students of the self. It is based, as was said 
in the preceding article, on the principle of 
distraction; that is to say, on the theory that 
if the waking consciousness be distracted, the 
contents of the subconsciousness will rise 
above the threshold—the same theory, by the 
way, that guides the psychical researcher in 
his investigations into the verity of telepathy, 
or the transmission of thought from mind to 
mind through none of the usual channels of 
communication. The mere fact that it has 
been found possible to apply this theory to 
practical purposes, is in itself striking proof 
of the complexity of the self. It is applied 
in different ways. Sometimes the patient is 
simply requested to close his eyes, keep as 
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quiet as possible, and then relate the thoughts 
that flit through his mind. Sometimes he is 
given pencil and paper and asked to set down 
in writing whatever thoughts may occur to 
him while listening to another person reading, 
or playing on the piano. Childish as this 
process sounds, it often brings to the surface 
ideas submerged beneath the threshold of 
consciousness and essential to the knowledge 
and treatment of the case. 

So far as concerns Mr. Hanna, hypnoidi- 
zation convinced Drs. Sidis and Goodhart 
that the lost memories survived, and the ef- 
fort was now made to bring them perma- 
nently into the field of waking consciousness. 
The experiment was tried of conducting the 
patient to theaters, saloons, and other places 
of entertainment to which, in his normal state, 
he would not think of resorting. It was 
hoped that there might result a reintegrating, 
reassociating shock, and this hope was actu- 
ally realized. One night there developed a 
spontaneous but brief recurrence of the orig- 
inal personality. The experimenters perse- 
vered, and soon witnessed the phenomenon 
of alternating personality. One moment the 
patient would be the Mr. Hanna of old, the 
next the secondary Mr. Hanna. He was 


ceaselessly urged to try to remember in each 
personality, the thoughts, feelings, actions of 
the other. Memory was to be the bridge 
across the chasm separating the two person- 
alities. Ultimately, complete fusion was ef- 
fected and the clergyman restored to his 


family a normal, healthy man. This was 
some years ago, and as up to the present 
(December, 1906) there has been no relapse, 
a lasting cure has apparently been obtained. 

What results from the scrutiny of such 
cases as these? For one thing, or so it seems 
to me, the knowledge that an unfailing in- 
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strument is available to readjust the mental 
equilibrium of the individual and the race 
tottering under the strain and hurry of mod- 
ern conditions of life. The psychopatholo- 
gists, it is true, confess that they are helpless 
in the presence of actual insanity; but actual 
insanity is often preceded by stages in which 
it is possible to avert the impending doom. 
Moreover, other nervous and mental ills, 
not necessarily culminating in insanity, lend 
theimselves readily to treatment by the skilled 
psychopathologist, while obstinately refus- 
ing to yield to the methods of the orthodox 
schools. All of which should carry home to 
the unprejudiced observer the great desira- 
bility of furthering by every means possible 
the investigations already so rich in results 
despite the heavy handicaps imposed on the 
explorers. Europe has its Salpétritre and 
its psychopathic laboratories. The United 
States, with its 150,000 lunatics, can no longer 
afford to ignore the example of Europe. 

And now that we have succeeded in 
gaining, thanks to the labors of such men as 
Liébeault and Bernheim and Janet and Sidis, 
clearer insight into the nature and faculties 
of personality, one monumental question re- 
mains—the question of the survival of per- 
sonality after the death of the body. As the 
reader is aware, a systematized inquiry has 
been set on foot to determine the validity of 
the traditional belief that personality persists 
beyond the grave, and we must now turn to 
examine the progress of this inquiry, not only 
on account of its inherent interest and im- 
portance, but because it has been the means 
of bringing to light many informing facts 
overlooked by the psychopathologists whose 
concern has been with the obviously abnor- 
mal rather than the seemingly supernormal 
in human life. 
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ECONOMIC DESTINY AND AMERICAN 
FOREIGN TRADE* 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


ZT is easy to convince the 

ay American who has goods 

r to sell in Europe that it 

would be advantageous to 

give foreign countries tariff 

concessions, with the un- 

derstanding that we were 

to receive reciprocal consideration at their 

customs borders. Thus the boot and shoe 

men of New England, who want free hides, 

that they may produce their goods at a 

price that will compete with similar foot- 

wear foreign-made, are anxious that America 

should give an opening to a new class of com- 

modities from Germany and France, so that 

Germany and France will give the right of 

way to American footgear. But this argu- 

ment does not appeal to the Westerner who 

has hides for sale, and it is particularly 

repugnant to manufacturers in the United 

States who fear competition in this country 

with imported products produced where labor 
and material are cheaper. 

But while people have been disputing over 
the localized phases of this great international 
economic question, capital itself has been 
solving it. There is no tariff wall, among the 
nearly two hundred on the earth, high enough 
to keep out investment. Partly because of 
the handicap placed on American goods by 
the foreign tariffs and partly because of the 
increased facility in distributing our factory 
products abroad, the last few years have 
witnessed the erection in Europe of many 
American plants. It is estimated that about 
$100,000,000 of American capital is invested 
in factories in the Old World. Similarly 
European capital is invested in American 


factories and American railways. It is sig- 
nificant of the new order of international 
relations that the present King Edward of 
England draws more revenue in interest on 
American securities held by his royal house- 
hold, than George III ever exacted from the 
American colonies. 

A reassuring thing in this extraordinary 
fact is that it is one of the manifold inter- 
national relationships making for permanent 
commercial peace. King Edward’s holdings 
in the United States are typical investments 
here of thousands‘of British capitalists, and 
the American factories are only a partial list 
of similar establishments built by capital and 
missionaries sent from the United States. It 
is obvious that just as the use of gunpowder 
in warfare demolished the ancient walls that 
were proof against the crude weapons of the 
barbarians, so the finance of modern times has 
made a mockery of the tariff barriers main- 
tained with great expense and jubilant 
patriotism on the borderland of the nation. 

Our foreign commerce in itself is of little 
value to the United States, compared with our 
stupendous domestic market. If we could 
cut permanently all the cables that connect us 
with the rest of the world, and blast out of the 
empyrean the secret force that conveys wire- 
less telegraphy, and stretch across the entire 
continental sky a wire netting to keep out 
aérial craft, we could live to ourselves. Then, 
with the recurring prodigality of our harvests 
and the increasing production of our factories 
and the pulsating heart beats of our general 
industry, America would go on in unbroken 
prosperity. But the new laws oi science and 
the new laws of finance make this picture 


* This is the second of a series of three articles by Mr. Bolce, who has just returned from Europe, where, in order to 
prepare these papers for “ Appleton’s Magazine,” he has been investigating current trade conditions as they affect 


American foreign commerce. 
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impossible. We are forced to reciprocal 
relationships with the powers of the world, 
not exclusively because we need or seek 
foreign commerce, but because our industrial 
and commercial life depends vitally upon 
international solvency and progress. The 
foreign relations between nations to-day cost 
vastly more than the profit made on inter- 
national commerce, but as we cannot build 
tariff walls to the sky, and there is no prospect 
of our competitors being engulfed, we are 
confronted by the necessity of transacting 
international business in keeping with the 
new economics. 

It has puzzled the economists and the 
poets to understand why, in spite of the 
progress of enlightenment and the convening 
of peace parliaments, the armaments of 
Europe have been steadily augmented. Every 
year sees the launching of a new squadron of 
Dreadnaughis. The secret is that the states- 
men and kings who are ordering battleships 
and mobilizing new armies are not the busi- 
ness managers of the world. The old bogy of 
political fear between the powers is kept alive 
by the restless War Lords, and yet even they 
maintain in undoubted sincerity that the in- 
crease of their armaments is not for the pur- 
pose of extending their domain, but for the 
preservation of peace and the promotion of 
commerce. If the Utopians who dream of 
universal peace would give closer study to 
the economics of modern warfare, their 
arguments would be far more persuasive. 
It is interesting to find that our three months’ 
skirmish with the moribund kingdom of 
Spain, cost the United States more money 
than was consumed in the eight years of the 
Revolutionary struggle ending with the inde- 
pendence of our thirteen colonies. And the 
only legitimate excuse for modern warfare is 
that it is supposed to increase the wealth of 
the various nations! 

It is true that the war spirit is a strong and 
enduring one. One of the futilities of the 
peace promoters is that they have been trying 
to substitute the Doxology for the Marseillaise 
and the Battle Song of the Republic. The 
best and bravest blood of the feudal ages was 
ravished in the effort to redeem sacred places 
of the Holy East from the feet of the infidel. 
To-day the Christian powers could convene 
at The Hague and by international resolution 
demand in five minutes the graves and other 
sacred places of the Levant from the weaker 
nations that now hold sovereignty there. 
They could, if they could find it, insist that the 
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Garden of Eden be set apart as an inter- 
national park for Christian pilgrims. But 
there is no commercial interest in these 
matters, and they are not considered. 

If we will in fancy move the political 
boundary of any country and include in an 
ampler area the land against which militant 
kings and statesmen inveigh, we shall realize 
that the fears they conjure up are fictitious. 
If, for example, Canada were a part of the 
American Union, the furtherance of trade 
between the Dominion and the United States, 
instead of being a catastrophe to the in- 
dustries of either, would increase the pros- 
perity of both. And even if Germany or 
France were to become a European con- 
nection of the United States, instead of im- 
agining a German peril, or a French peril, 
we should boast jubilantly of the progress of 
the Americanized centers in the Old World, 
and begin to regard with suspicion all the 
commercial activities and ambitions beyond 
our American tariff wall in Europe. When 
the New Internationalism forces reciprocity 
upon congresses and parliaments, as it is 
rapidly doing, the world will forget that the 
dispensation of commercial peace was ushered 
in by men possessing the shrewdest sense of 
self-interest. In federated Germany to-day, 
for example, they extol the songs and tradi- 
tions of the Rhineland as prophetic of the 
unified empire which the mutual interests of 
the former dismembered states made possible 
and permanent. Yet the trust has done far 
more for Germany than the troubadour. So, 
too, in France the fall of the Bastille was less 
important than the rise of the factory. 


THE COST OF COMMERCIAL CONFLICT 


The advocates of reciprocity, like the pro- 
ponents of peace—and both are sponsors for 
kindred phases of the: same economic gospel 
—have failed to emphasize the appalling loss 
sustained by the victorious as well as the 


vanquished power. Nor is this loss meas- 
ured in the curtailment of commerce, in the 
case of reprisals, nor in the direct burdens 
shouldered upon a nation by war. It is the 
paralysis of initiative that constitutes the real 
scourge of tariff wars and military conflicts. 
In the five years beginning with the panic 
of 1893 there were more than 70,000 firms in 
America forced into bankruptcy, with liabil- 
ities exceeding one billion dollars. But no 
man can estimate the greater unrecorded in- 
jury caused by the spectacle of this American 
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collapse. Houses that were solvent to-day 
closed their doors on the morrow. Confi- 
dence was gone. Panic, confusion, and par- 
alysis utterly demolished the splendid super- 
structure of credit that prosperity had built 
high. 

Many short-sighted public men minimize 
the destruction spread over this continent by 
the panic of those years on the ground that 
simultaneously our exports of manufactures 
increased. According to the Government’s 
revised classification, the exports of manu- 
factures during those five years of commercial 
stagnation at home were $803,590,806. This 
is two hundred million dollars less than the 
sum of our failures for that period. The 
profit on that foreign trade is estimated at 
less than twenty per cent. But giving allow- 
ance for a possible maximum profit of twenty 
per cent, the net returns to American enter- 
prise amounted to about $32,000,000 annual- 
ly. Forty years of such traffic would barely 
atone for the losses sustained in our five years 
of panic, a panic that began in the downfall 
of securities in the distant republic of Ar- 
gentina. . 

Under the rule of the War Lords and the 
militant statesmen of the earth, the inter- 


national relations of the combined powers of 
the world, weighing the profit in commerce 
against the cost of fleets and armies and the 
interest on the heritage of former wars, are 
conducted only at an enormous loss. 

A few figures will illustrate this dramatic 


fact. The export trade of all nations com- 
bined amounts to less than twelve billion dol- 
lars per annum. Exporters in various parts 
of the world have shown me that the profit on 
that commerce amounts to between ten and 
twenty per cent. If we accept twenty per cent, 
the profit on the world’s export commerce in 
the latest year is $2,400,000,000. The latest 
figures show that the military budget of the 
nations was $1,975,162,000. To this must 
be added $120,000,000 for the interest on the 
great war debts. Moreover, the annual in- 
terest on all national debts, largely for ex- 
penses of war—war permitted by statesmen 
in the fanciful interests of commerce— 
amounts to $1,417,532,000. Thus the hos- 
tile side of commercial reciprocity has sad- 
died upon the combined nations an annual 
burden of at least three billion dollars, and 
we have seen that the profit on international 
trade in a year is $2,400,000,000. Thus the 
foreign relationships of nations, despite the 
increasing passing of cargoes, is in this civil- 
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ized day creating an annual deficit of over 
half a million dollars. 

In June, 1906, John Burns, member of 
the British cabinet, called attention in a 
speech at Manchester to the fact that in the 
past ten years England had spent $2,500,- 
000,000 in war. He stated by way of con- 
trast that it had taken 25,000 municipalities 
of the United Kingdom one hundred years 
to spend $2,500,000,000 on 2,000 gasworks, 
waterworks, markets, tramways, and electric- 
light undertakings. It is easy to convince 
Americans, accustomed to looking upon our 
country as a peace-loving nation, that the 
military budgets abroad are draining the Old 
World of its financial vitality. It will aston- 
ish many citizens of the United States to 
learn that in the table of relative military and 
naval expenses, including the sums spent in 
different countries for pensions, and all 
amounting, as stated above, to nearly two 
billion dollars, exclusive of interest on na- 
tional war debts, America heads the column. 
The latest figures are $359,000,000 for the 
United States, $346,000,000 for Great Brit- 
ain, $241,000,000 for Russia, $238,000,000 
for Germany; and all this in times of peace! 

We find much jubilance in our land over 
the 1906 record of exports of manufac- 
tures from America to the nations. They 
amounted to $459,000,0c0c0 in value—only 
$100,000,000 more than we paid out for the 
army and navy and a patriotic company of 
pensioners. If we take twenty per cent of 
the value of our export trade and manufac- 
tures as profit we have an annual net return 
from this fancied invasion of foreign markets 
of less than $92,000,000 a year. Our entire 
export trade in 1906, including all our car- 
goes of raw materials, which make up the 
bulk of our foreign trade, amounted to $1,- 
717,000,000. The profit on that was about 
$346,000,000, or $13,000,000 less than the 
cost of our own military establishment, in- 
cluding pensions! 

The advocates of peace have conducted a 
forlorn campaign in dwelling only upon the 
beatitudes of the régime they have sought so 
ineffectually to bring about. Meanwhile the 
men of blood and power, who are trying 
to safeguard, as they suppose, the wealth of 
nations, create armies and fleets to protect 
commerce from an imaginary foe. ‘The pro- 
moters of great industries in Germany do not 
need the Kaiser’s legions to protect them 
against the financiers of France, and they are 
the real rulers of that republic. The money 
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kings of New York want no war waged 
against Mexico, where Wall Street gold is 
operating mines and railways. American 
capital sailing under the British flag does not 
want the Union Jack pulled down. The 
modern war programme constitutes a monu- 
mental folly. It maintains at the cost of in- 
credible billions a destructive equipment 
which constructive finance and industry do 
not need. It is a spectacular patrol around 
walls that have been leveled. It is a sullen 
and desperate assertion of madmen trying to 
control the sane. Financially, the world is 
one, but the statesmen and monarchs squan- 
dering the world’s wealth for armies and ar- 
maments do not know it. Theirs is the real 
frenzied finance. Once the complaint was 
against men who cried peace when there was 
no peace; now the bellicose captains are 
crying war when all the world desires peace, 
including the very nations that support the 
disturbers of peace. While all industrial na- 
tions are calling for labor, the military system 
withdraws from fields of industry five million 
officers and men, while the war footing num- 
bers no less than thirty-nine million. It is 
as if nearly half the inhabitants of the United 
States were reserved for battle. This war 
footing of the nations exceeds the entire 
population of France! 

It is fortunate that the financier studying 
foreign quotations has become more of a 
force than the ambitious general poring over 
topographic maps. The countries that bor- 
row to develop industries have established 
an everlasting truce with the countries that 
lend. The new covenants of peace and rec- 
iprocity are not on file in the departments 
of state. The vault of the modern financier 
has come to be a depository of more signifi- 
cant international secrets than the pigeon- 
hole of the politician. 


OUR EUROPEAN OPPORTUNITIES 


One of the reasons why reciprocity is op- 
posed is that America imagines it has built 
up a splendid foreign commerce, and that 
having preserved and extended that trade 
without making tariff concessions, it is ob- 
viously not necessary to make overtures to 
the Powers. The picturesqueness of many 
of our cargoes has appealed to the Ameri- 
can mind. Hamburg at times has cabled to 
Chicago for sauerkraut, California has sold 
Rhine wine to France, Ireland has imported 
potatoes from Maine, and files made in 
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Providence have been sold in Sheffield. All 
of this gives piquant emphasis to prideful 
speeches and essays, but it is significant only 
of one phase of internationalism. Over our 
tariff wall erected as a barrier against foreign 
goods, we imported in the fiscal year 1906 
dutiable articles valued at $676,939,96s5. 
That was $217,000,000 more than the value 
of our manufactures sold to all foreign na- 
tions. 

There have been many optimistic argu- 
ments that the loom beside the cotton field 
has an advantage over the loom across the 
sea. Theoretically America with its thou- 
sands of miles of seacoast indented with fine 
harbors, should send its ships to supply the 
nations with cotton goods, since we produce 
three-fourths of the earth’s raw cotton. But 
note the facts. Switzerland, whose valleys 
produce no cotton, and whose mountains 
yield no coal, exports to the United States a 
greater value of cotton goods spun in fac- 
tories that burn coal, than America with all 
its vast plantations, its fuel, its seacoasts, and 
its ships, sells to all of the Old World put 
together! The spectacle of this little half- 
frozen republic on the roof of Europe, pos- 
sessing not an inch of ocean frontage and 
without a single plank afloat, forging away 
ahead of continental America in the race for 
cotton markets, indicates the absurdity of our 
claims to foreign trade. 

Considerable importance was given to the 
unquestionably interesting fact that the ban- 
ner floating over the Mikado’s palace, and 
the Union Jack on Windsor Castle, were both 
held to the breeze by a flagstaff cut near 
Puget Sound. It seems amazing that such a 
statement should beguile the American mind 
from the serious statistics of totals in foreign 
commerce. Such bizarre triumphs can eas- 
ily be matched in exports from other lands 
to America. Our Fourth-of-July celebration 
of the founding of a Christian democracy is 
made glorious with fireworks exported from 
the pagan Mongolian Empire, for instance. 

If the traveler will look vigilantly enough 
he will find American cottons on the coast of 
Somaliland. In Abyssinia a certain kind of 
American cotton is a standard of money, 
probably because of its scarcity in that region. 
It is pleasing to the American ear, this news 
that the slaves of Africa, the camels of the 
desert, the reindeer of Lapland, the llamas 
of Peru, the yaks of Thibet, and the dogs of 
the Arctic Circle, take up freight where the 
roads terminate and carry American goods 
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to the limits of human habitation; but what- 
ever goes to these distant parts of the earth 
from the United States is a triumph of-enter- 
prise on the part of the buyer. America has 
not sought this traffic. We are indifferent 
even to the trade opportunities that lie at the 
door of the Atlantic. We have permitted our 
exports to Brazil to decline; our entire trade 
with South America is a pitiful fiasco. Ar- 
gentina alone buys more textiles from Europe 
than we export to the whole world, and the 
value, moreover, of these textiles bought by 
Argentina exceeds the value of American 
commerce of every description going into all 
the ports south of the Isthmus. We have not 
even secured the trade of our own colonial 
islands of Asia. The trade we have there is 
in the main the result of sales to Americans 
who have gone to the Philippines, and who, 
if they had remained in America, would have 
purchased the same commodities, at a greater 
profit to the purchaser in this country. Our 
foreign commerce has been made up largely 
of raw materials needed by the other nations. 
With our raw copper, Germany has been 
electrifying the world; with our raw Cotton, 
England and Germany, Switzerland and 
France, and even Italy, have been making 
garments for all Christendom and the pagan 
East. 

The cause of all this spectacle of foreign 
nations turning out the finished goods from 
raw materials industriously supplied by 
America, is that our whole external com- 
merce has been merely incidental in our 
progress and prosperity. The majority of 
the American people has been indifferent to 
foreign trade, and consequently to reciprocity, 
because so deeply preoccupied on our own 
continent, figuring up the totals of our own 
industrial, financial, and’ commercial suc- 
cesses. We do more business in one week 
in the United States than our exports of 
manufactures to the whole world equal in a 
year. An American in New York who sought 
in 1905 to inaugurate a new régime in foreign 
trade, discovered a big opening for a certain 
article in Russia, and forthwith wrote to 150 
American manufacturers, telling them of the 
opportunity and asking them to quote prices. 
Only fifteen replied, and in substance they 
all said that they were too busy to consider 
foreign demands. A former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, upon his return from a visit 
to the grain fields of Argentina and the 
greater prairies of Brazil, told me that he 
urged his father-in-law, a manufacturer of 
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plows, to look into the South American op- 
portunity. The swift reply came that the 
agricultural implement makers of the United 
States could not supply the insistent demands 
of American farmers. 

It is not that America is behind other 
countries in enterprise. Rather, it is ahead 
of them in prosperity. What all the nations 
buy from one another amounts to fifty per 
cent of the domestic trade of the American 
States. A railway from New York to Chi- 
cago, or from Chicago to Omaha, yields 
greater returns than a steamship line around 
the world. We have boasted that American 
locomotives whistle past the Pyramids and 
frighten condors in the Andes; that American- 
made engines pull trainloads of pilgrims to 
bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges; 
and we have said much about American loco- 
motives in Japan and Russia, and those that 
will go into China; but we forget that this 
likewise means the awakening and prosperity 
of the countries that buy them. In every 
instance, extension of our commerce means 
a corresponding increase in the purchasing 
power of the world. In the case of a ma- 
jority of our cargoes going abroad, the secret 
is suction from the foreign shore, not propul- 
sion from this. 

Neither here nor anywhere else am I un- 
derestimating the actual triumphs of Amer- 
ican genius abroad. That American wind- 
mills are pumping water out of the Jordan, 
and that Minneapolis flour is baked in lands 
where manna once fed the multitudes, opens 
the mind to vistas of opportunity. But we 
are apt to forget that these things are merely 
incidents in the romance of trade. I have 
seen a pen picture of a British merchant 
starting to work in the morning in an 
American car in the London subway, sitting 
down in his office on an American chair be- 
fore an American desk, dictating his letters 
to a stenographer who transcribes them on 
an American typewriter and gives them to 
him to sign with a pen imported from the 
United States. But there are single firms in 
the United States that do more furniture bus- 
iness in a year than the United States does 
with Great Britain in the same period. 
Moreover, our exports of furniture to Eng- 
land have been declining for three years. In 
the five years ending with 1905 our exports 
of manufactures to Europe averaged less than 
$200,000,000 per annum. This is about fifty 
cents per capita to the inhabitants of the Old 
World, or less than a cent a week. There 
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is nothing in all the annals of delusion more 
amazing than that prevalent fallacy in Amer- 
ica that we have engineered a commercial 
invasion of the Old World. The semidevel- 
oped republics of Argentina and Brazil buy 
more actual factory goods from Europe than 
Europe buys from us. The profit on our 
$200,000,000 of manufactures sold to Europe 
is about $40,000,000 per year. That nation- 
ally is a paltry sum. 

It is not at all oversanguine to believe that 
an intelligent entry into the European field 
would result in the sale of at least $10 worth 
per capita a year, of American manufactures 
to the European. That would mean an an- 
nual export trade of four billion dollars. It 
is a big jump, it is true, from less than a cent 
a week per capita to the people of Europe, to 
twenty cents a week, but it has frequently 
been pointed out by conservative economists 
and shippers that our trade with China within 
a few years must surely reach the sum of $5 
per Mongolian a year, and most of this would 
be in manufactures, for the Orient is full of 
raw material. To Canada we sell more than 
$20 worth per capita, the majority of it fin- 
ished or partly finished goods. For civilized 
Europe, wealthier by far than all the other 


continents and islands combined, it is not 
impossible to believe that we shall, when we 
seek it, secure a trade in manufactures worth 
at least twenty cents per capita weekly among 
the four hundred millions of the Old World. 
Here is one of the opportunities that reci- 
procity holds out. 


RECIPROCITY: THE EXAMPLE OF GERMANY 


The movement toward disarmament and 
the inauguration of reciprocity are parallel 
impulses. Reciprocity is succeeding because 
it made its appeal on the economic ground 
of national self-interest. Disarmament, when 
it comes, will be based upon its profit to the 
Powers. Peace debates, to be effective, must 
be transferred to the stock market. Reciproc- 
ity, until commercial Germany adopted it, 
was merely a doctrine. The nations re- 
garded it as America does still. It was a 
good thing for a college student to get his 
doctor’s degree on, but its value was not sup- 
posed to reach into the street. Commercial 
Germany, going to the ends of the earth for 
trade, came across the modern anomaly that 
all the countries of. continental Europe ex- 
cept Holland, and all of the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere and the empires of Asia 
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have erected tariff walls against foreign car- 
goes. Then Germany developed a new idea. 
It would propose reciprocity to the Powers. 
Germany herself, a great market for the prod- 
ucts of other lands, would grant concessions 
to every country that would in exchange give 
compensating opportunities to German trade. 

But all this could not be done in a hurry. 
Nearly all industrial nations have learned 
through successive struggles with business 
depression and collapse, that any sudden 
change works havoc with prosperity. Six 
years before the date set for the initiation of 
its new programme, Germany began to lay 
the foundation for reciprocity with the na- 
tions. Its first step was to enlist the co- 
operation of the commercial interests of the 
empire. The Association of Chambers of 
Commerce of that country, the German Ag- 
ricultural Association, and the Central As- 
sociation of German Manufacturers, selected 
members, and the chancellor appointed them. 
Manufacturers and farmers, merchants and 
exporters made up a body which was called 
the Special Commission for the Elaboration 
of Measures for Furthering Commerce. The 
Commission collected information from all 
the lines of business in that empire, finding 
out just where they got their imported raw 
materials, and what nations afforded them 
the best market for their wares. The con- 
cluding query in the list of questions sent 
to all the leading business houses of Ger- 
many, indicates the deliberate study given 
to the practical side of reciprocity, and af- 
fords fertile suggestion for a campaign in 
America. The question which brought forth 
answers from the greatest trading people of 
the continent, showing that reciprocity as the 
new law of modern commerce is as indis- 
pensable to international success as tariff 
walls were when English trade was young, 
was as follows: 

“What suggestions have you to make as to 
measures to be taken for the encouragement 
of the production and exportation of the ar- 
ticles you manufacture, especially with regard 
to foreign competition at home as well as 
abroad?” 

Forty-six thousand exporting manufactur- 
ers replied. Such was the colossal scale upon 
which Germany instituted the discussion on 
this innovation in commerce, more than half 
a decade before the plan was to be tried’ 
It was the biggest and most practical class 
that ever answered questions on political 
economy. 
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At the same time and independent of the 
manufacturers the Treasury Department of 
Germany was at work with its experts on a 
new tariff law, and copies of this were sent 
to all of the twenty-five states of the empire, 
inviting criticisms and suggestions. When 
these came in, the Treasury Department re- 
cast the entire draft, and in 1899 sent it back 
to the same states for further suggestions. 
Every state went over it again in detail, and 
returned it, with memoranda of changes, to the 
treasurer. Then the experts in the central 
government at Berlin bent to the task of re- 
vision until January, 1901. In this month, 
after three years of the most patient and ex- 
pert work in preparing the new reciprocal 
tariff, the empire turned it over to the Com- 
mission that had been getting opinions on the 
same subject from 46,000 practical men. 
Now the Commission, with the draft of the 
tariff at one hand and their accumulated data 
at the other, summoned experts from every 
industry and calling, and 2,000 of these ex- 
perts were put to work sifting and analyzing 
the details of the new economic charter which 
Germany was to offer to modern commerce. 
When the 2,000 experts under the auspices of 
the Commission concluded their labors, the 
whole result was returned to the Treasury. 
Then the experts in the Treasury, side by side 
with the schedules they had prepared, set down 
the Commission’s data showing the amount of 
protection deemed necessary by every line of in- 
dustry in the Empire. Thus a tariff—the joint 
work of the business world of Germany and 
its economic experts, working for several years 
independently — was produced, and it was 
now sent back to all the states of the country. 
They returned it with suggestions, and the 
Treasury officials revised the entire tariff and 
submitted it to the Bundesrath. The text 
of the new tariff was published in the official 
Gazette, and the public had an opportunity 
to criticise the proposed law. The Bundes- 
rath made some changes, and then laid the 
whole matter before the Reichstag. This 
was in November, 1901. Now the whole 
industrial, agricultural, and commercial forces 
of the empire had an opportunity through 
their representatives in the Federal Parlia- 
ment to voice their views upon the new eco- 
nomic policy. For one year and thirty days 
the Reichstag discussed this great measure, 
which was to be fraught with meaning to the 
leading trading nations of the world. The 
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bill was passed, and on Christmas, 1902, 
received the signature of the emperor. 

Germany was now prepared to introduce 
its programme of reciprocity to the world. 
It spent two years in negotiations with the 
nations of Europe and other continents, and 
by February 22d had concluded reciprocal 
treaties with all countries with which it con- 
ducts important trade, except the United 
States. America, still regarding reciprocity 
as a mere schoolman’s theory, notwithstand- 
ing that the richest continent in the world had 
adopted it as the latter-day law of inter- 
national traffic, declined to take advantage 
of an opportunity that meant continued peace 
and commercial expansion. 

Among all the world’s leaders, the Amer- 
ican politician alone is failing to take advan- 
tage of the world’s advance. Even the Dow- 
ager Empress of China, exasperated at her 
belated progress, in her flight from the allied 
armies, jumped from her palanquin to a 
motor car. This leap of many centuries is 
typical of the intense progress of modern 
times. To-day that empress talks through 
telephones from her dragon throne to the 
chambers of her councilors. China has 4,000 
students abroad. We send out an occasion- 
al expert, ignore everything he reports, and 
imagine that we are becoming the traffic 
managers of the earth. When we are in- 
vited to reciprocal trade by prosperous Eu- 
rope, we draw back in dread of an imaginary 
trade invasion on the part of Old-World na- 
tions. Peace and good will toward men has 
become the creed of the world’s dominant 
rulers, because that policy pays. The his- 
torian, when he traces the forces that led to 
practical realization of the dreams of the hu- 
manitarian, will be called upon to pen one 
of the most dramatic and seemingly contra- 
dictory chapters of economic evolution, for 
he will be compelled to admit that the latter- 
day world magnates, denounced as inter- 
national pirates, turned constructive, and 
gave stability to a world divided by political 
anarchy. Instead of urging races to con- 
flict, combination is their battle cry. ‘Their 
ultimatums are protocols of peace. The 
forces they control are not stopped by tariff 
walls. They have organized a world unity 
greater even than the sovereignty of nations, 
Every year they increase their mortgage on 
the nations that war, and extend the boun- 
daries of the Arcady of Mammon, 
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By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


meee til North American Review 

wey has been saying harsh 

w@ things about the North 

"4 American girl as observed 

aay in the United States. It 

fee declares that it finds lit- 

= tle that is interesting, aside 

from her physical appearance, in the Amer- 

ican girl of to-day between the ages of fif- 

teen and twenty-two. “She has failed,” it 

avers, “‘to keep pace in any respect with the 

American boy. Indeed, if the blunt truth be 

spoken, she is an intolerable bore; self-con- 

scious, ignorant, and concerned chiefly with 
matrimonial aspirations.” 

For true, this is a bold indictment of our 
girls! Ignorant, self-conscious, intolerably 
tiresome, and overkeen in their quest for hus- 
bands! Dear, dear! Who is he that says 
so? Howoldis he? How wise ishe? And 
whose girls has he been inspecting? 

Let us examine his charges. He says our 
girls between fifteen and twenty-two are ig- 
norant. Ignorant of what? Of course they 
are ignorant of very much. They ought to 
be. A considerable degree of ignorance is 
highly becoming to girls in their teens or just 
out of them. So‘far as book learning goes 
the average American girl gets about as much 
of it, up to the age of nineteen, as the average 
American boy gets. After that age, it is 
true, many more boys than girls go on with 
systematic study. But the girls by no means 
abandon all pursuit of knowledge. Letting 
up a little in their attention to lesson books 
and the printed page, they study other things, 
and especially mankind. Mankind may seem 
to the Review an unworthy subject for 
the attention of girls, but able minds have 
been applied for long periods to very much 
humbler subjects than man. Think of the 
years that Darwin devoted profitably to earth- 
worms! Man, humble though he be, is more 
important than earthworms, besides being 


handier to study. It is because he is so handy 
for study, that girls study him. They do not 
select him as a subject of investigation; they 
study him instinctively (when they are not 
busy studying one another) as a species of 
which the individuals incessantly thrust them- 
selves upon notice; they study him dispassion- 
ately, and again with a stimulated curiosity; 
hopefully at times, and again with pangs of 
disappointment; study him as a force worth 
following, and as material out of which some- 
thing might be made if one knew how. The 
more intelligent the girl, the more in her early 
years she studies man, inspecting, weighing, 
plumbing, estimating; and comparing one in- 
dividual with another. 


OBSERVING the American girl in her nat- 
ural pursuit of this humble but indispensable 
detail of knowledge, the Review finds her 
“chiefly concerned with matrimonial aspira- 


tions.” There are all sorts of matrimonial 
aspirations, and all of them interesting, es- 
pecially the aspiration of a likely girl not to 
marry any man whom she does not want. 
Every girl ought to aspire to marry some one. 
Matrimonial aspirations are as natural as 
hunger and thirst, but much more interesting 
because so much more complex. That the 
Review should find the presence of matri- 
monial aspirations in the American girl one 
ground for proclaiming her an intolerable 
bore, suggests that the Review is not as alert 
as it might be about improving its opportu- 
nities of entertainment. -What grave persons, 
of the age of the Review, should look for in 
girls just coming to maturity, is not so much 
improving conversation as grace and sweet- 
ness and amusement and sprightly com- 
panionship. The observer must bring some- 
thing of his own to a landscape, something to 
a picture, and a great deal to a book, and 
what pleasure he is able to get out of any one 
of them depends very much on what he has 
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to bring to the contemplation of it. And so it 
is with the young girls. He must bring a 
good deal tothem. The Review accuses them 
of self-consciousness. Perfect simplicity and 
self-possession are rare gifts in the young, and 
though a few fortunate children get them by 
birth or early, gentle training, ‘they are more 
apt to come slowly and out of a fuller social 
experience. It is not to be expected of a 
young girl that she will spread all her treas- 
ures on the counter for the inspection of the 
casual elder. If she has good sense she must 
be conscious of her own immaturity, of the 
limitations of her own knowledge, and the 
necessary fallibility of her opinions. If she 
is to talk to some one who knows, or ought to 
know, a great deal more than she does, he 
must be a sympathetic person, who himself 
has grace and gumption enough to find her 
where she is. To her contemporaries and 
coevals the American girl is not a bore. 
With boys of her own age she chatters on 
equal terms, and where their discourse gets 
beyond the limits of athletic sports and chaff, 
she shows, so far as my observation goes, 
neither disinclination nor incapacity to keep 
up her end of it. 


OF couRSE a thousand different impres- 
sions of the American girl are possible and 
warrantable because of the immense variety 
in individuals, and the infinite diversity of 
environments and methods of training. But 
there is jus. as much variety about the boys 
and their circumstances, and to say that the 
girls between fifteen and twenty-two are not 
equal to the boys, is after all a definite as- 
sertion. The assertion is not popular. The 
North American Review, which made it, re- 
ports receiving “a mass of denials more ve- 
hement than convincing,” from which it finds 
it refreshing to turn to one received “from 
an exceptionally intelligent and keenly ob- 
servant American woman.” If our American 
girl is a bore, this woman says, the fault lies 
not with her, but with the controlling gen- 
eration. She finds that we do not offer our 
girls ideals enough to choose from, and that 
we are “incomparably more lax in our train- 
ing of girls than in our training of boys.” We 
give them, she says, in this generation more 
exercise and more fresh air than they used 
to have, and as a consequence the tradition 
of enfeebled health for girls has promptly 
died out. What follows is worth quoting: 


We have now a sturdy and athletic, an inde- 
pendent and courageous, pleasure seeker upon our 
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hands. Her schooling and her home training are 
all too often casual and intermittent. If-she goes to 
a fashionable finishing school, she learns how to enter 
and leave a room, how to dress her hair and modu- 
late her voice, but these are at best minor accom- 
plishments for an immortal soul. If she goes to 
college, she too often learns to look upon intellectual 
attainment as an end in itself and as a solution of 
the problem of existence. Finally, she submits to 
the unspeakable degradation of being put upon the 
marriage market. She comes home from her school 
or her college and is deliberately decked out in fine 
clothes and extravagant trappings, and with what- 
ever subtlety the intention be veiled, she is offered for 
marriage. Perhaps, when one looks at the super- 
ficiality of the method of education, it is not alto- 
gether a surprise that the young girl is not profoundly 
attractive. 


THE picture of the athletic pleasure seeker 
is accurate enough to be amusing, at least. 
It fits a great many husky young Ameri- 
can girls, whose parents are rich enough 
to give them immunity from wage-earning 
work, and yet it does not fit many of them 
accurately. Some of the girls just out of the 
fashionable schools do seem for a time to 
be sturdy pleasure seekers. For a year or 
two the apparent occupation of most of them 
is play of one sort or another, dances, teas, 
and calls, sports, and a succession of visits; 
travel if the paternal purse is long enough. 
All this constitutes what the writer I have 
quoted calls “the unspeakable degradation 
of being put upon the marriage market.” 

Nonsense, and calumny too! There is no 
degradation about it, and very little mar- 
riage market, except where parents and 
daughters are a great deal more vulgar and 
stupid than they usually are. But it is a fact 
of the commonest observation that a large 
majority of the girls do eventually marry 
some one, and as a rule each girl marries 
some one she thinks she knows, because 
marrying entire strangers has the name of 
being careless. So what the putting of the 


. young girls on the marriage market as they 


come out of school really amounts to, is usually 
nothing more than a taking of simple meas- 
ures to widen their acquaintance and give 
them a sight of some of the other people in 
their social group and a taste of social pleas- 
ures. They see and they are seen. In the 
biggest towns where people and money are 
plentiful and entertainment abounds, they go 
to many receptions and dinners, and lose at 
dances a good deal of sleep which most of 
them make up the next morning. All that 
may be frivolous, but it is not degrading. It 
is pleasant for a little while to be young and 
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find it good fun to dance until four in the 
morning. That is only fun for a very little 
while. 


AND Is NOT THis complainant a good deal 
unfair in her estimate of the contemporary 
“fashionable finishing school” ? What makes 
a girls’ school fashionable is the patronage of 
parents who can select the school they prefer 
without regard to cost. But the people who 
set the fashion in schools are not fools. They 

‘send their daughters where they think their 
daughters will get the most good, to schools 
where mind, manners, physique, and charac- 
ter seem to have the best chance of develop- 
ment. Ifa school is fashionable the chances 
are that it is a good school, because nothing 
goes so far to make a school fashionable as 
solid merit. 

But here or hereabouts we come to the 
most perplexing place in the education of 
girls. To what are we totrainthem? Upto 
the time a girl leaves school or college the 
processes of her education are as well defined 
and a3 generally agreed upon as those for 
boys. But what then? The boy gets a job, 
or studies a profession. If circumstances 
compel, as they do in the cases of a vast num- 
ber of girls, the girl also finds work, or fits 
herself to earn money. But what about the 
girls whom circumstances do not so compel? 
Our complainant says: ‘‘Fit them for noble 
occupations; teach them that they must be 
a controlling force of life; shame them out of 
superficialities and idleness; and laugh them 
out of the college-bred absurdity that in- 
tellect is the controlling force of life.’ Ad- 
mirable generalities are these, and every one 
of them sound, but they do not help us very 
much. What nobler occupation is there 
than that of a wife? What opportunity is 
there to be a controlling force in life that 


measures up to the opportunity of a mother? - 


It is easily possible to train any able girl to 
make a living, but, if the need is not pressing, 
is it expedient to do it? About the boy one 
has no doubts. We teach him, if we can, to 
make a living and support a wife, and as 
soon as he has learned, we like to see him 
matty. 


But WE don’t set out to teach our girls to 
support husbands, nor even to be self-sup- 


porting wives. American parents so far have 
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not even very generally recognized the pro- 
priety of saving up marriage portions for 
their daughters, so that their maintenance 
may not be too heavy a burden, nor their 
independence too little protected. On that 
point, very properly, more general solicitude 
is beginning to be felt as the standard of 
living goes up and the process of getting a 
start grows slower. But in the main we 
have felt that the girl who is a helpmate 
and a beloved companion, is well worth her 
keep to the man who marries her, as un- 
doubtedly she is. And we have felt that, as 
a rule, to train her to be self-supporting would 
be at the best a training for a second-best 
destiny, and would engross a much larger 
share of her energy and time between eighteen 
and twenty-five than she could profitably 
spare for an experiment. We do not like, 
unless necessity compels it, to commit our 
girls on the threshold of womanhood to ex- 
acting tasks which shall take them from 
home and leave them scant leisure to be com- 
panionable. There are things to be done at 
home. We like to have girls at home to do 
them. 


SOMEHOW EMPLOYMENTS seem to crowd in 
fast enough on the capable girls who have 
nothing in particular to do. Nice girls are 
extremely pleasant in a family and extremely 
useful. 

We can make our girls more like our boys 
if we choose; can train them to self-support 
and put them into “useful industries” as 
soon as they are grown up; and so to a great 
many of them it happens already. But we 
cannot do it without loss, and the question 
is whether the loss would not be greater than 
the gain. It would not only involve a sac- 
rifice of companionship to wage-earning effi- 
ciency, but it would mean that a vast number 
of things that are done by unoccupied girls 
to the great advantage of human happiness 
would not be done at all. 

Talk about the degradations of the mar- 
riage market—has the labor market no deg- 
radations? 

By all means let us better the training of 
the American girls in every way we can, but 
let us, surely, not conclude that the best way 
is to give her a boy’s training. Boys are 
nice, but we don’t want more nice boys in 
petticoats. We want nice girls. 
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’ 


“T don’t want to think of it—Francts’s face as he saw me.’ 


—‘*The Stranger,’’ page 298. 





